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PREFACE. 



This edition differs from the first principally by the 
attempt which I have made to give a more complete 
explanation on physiological grounds of the phonetic 
changes in Greek and Latin. I have tried to describe, 
with more or less fullness, all the sounds which are now 
heard in Europe, with the exception of those of certain 
races, as the Sclavonic, Keltic, and others, which seemed 
too remote from my subject; because I wished, first, to 
provide a list of sounds which, in all probability, contain 

• 

all those of the old Greek and Italian; and, secondly, to 
give an account of the mechanism of speech which, 
though short and necessarily incomplete, should yet be 
sufficient to supply the reader with the means of esti- 
mating the character of the changes submitted to him 
in particular languages. It is only when we have some 
clear understanding of the action of the different organs 
employed in speech that we can realise the nature of 
such changes as labialism, palatisation, the different cor- 
ruptions of the dentals, the changes of s into sh, r, th, 
and the like— changes which are historically certain, 
but of which the historians of language often give very 
unsatisfactory, because unmethodical, exp\am\>\Oiifc k?& 
Corssen), or leave them altogether \mexplamed, a& Crcx- 
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Preface. 

this generally does. In this matter I have got most 
help from Prof. Lepsius's Standard Alphabet and Prof. 
Whitney's criticisms of the same in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society; from Mr Alex.. J. Ellis's Early 
English Pronunciation, a work which, thdugh its object 
is special, contains most valuable suggestions on the 
general history of language; but chiefly from the Prin- 
ciples of Speech and Visible Speech of Mr A. Melville 
Bell, who has given a full, and, so far as I can judge, 
a most accurate analysis of the different sounds, especially 
of the English, but with incidental reference to those 
of many other languages: the diagrams which accompany 
his later work will be found extremely useful to illus- 
trate the description of the sounds which I have given 
in Chapter IV.; the most important of them may be had 
separately in a little work called English Visible Speech 
for the Million, at the cost of one shilling. Lastly, on 
this, as on many other points, I have profited much by 
the sound judgment and originality of view shewn 
throughout Mr Boby's most excellent Latin Grammar. 
I have already, in the first edition of this work, acknow- 
ledged my obligations to Pott, Benfey, Curtius, Corssen, 
Schleicher, Leo Meyer, and the Zeitschrift 1 . 

I have slightly modified the arrangement of the book. 
I have abandoned the lecture-form, but I have not 
attempted* to do away altogether with the lecture- 
character, thinking it best adapted to my purpose. I still 
wish it to serve principally as an Introduction to the 
great works of Curtius and Corssen. I have, there- 
fore, been at pains to develope principles and to suggest 

1 Beference is made in this edition to the third edition of Curtius's 
Griechisc he Ήύι/πΐϋΙορίβ,&ηά to the second edition oi Coxfc&fcn?* Auaqprafclu^ 
dsa,, £xeept in one or two places, where the contrary ia staA&d:. 
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questions which could not be fully solved within my 
limits, and must receive their answer elsewhere. I did 
not wish to make a mere handbook of linguistic facts; 
a better could not be made than Schleicher's. Since, 
however, my book has been recommended by the Cam- 
bridge Board of Classical Studies, as one- of the books 
of reference for the Tripos Examination, I have thought 
it better to bring the slight disquisitions on the nature 
of roots, &c., which were formerly scattered, into one 
chapter — the Third. I have rewritten many passages 
which were either obscure or incomplete: on one point 
— the nature of Assimilation — I have considerably modi- 
fied the account formerly given. I have added new 
examples in some places; but I have never attempted 
to give all that could be given, for the plain reason 
that the student should be left to find them for himself. 
I wish to stimulate, not to satisfy enquiry. I am afraid 
that the changes I have made may have led occasionally 
to some repetition, and perhaps to some inconsistencies; 
if so, I must plead in excuse that I have been obliged 
both to write and to print, at considerable intervals, as 
I could get time from pressing work. 

I have received valuable suggestions from several 
reviewers of the first edition; more especially from Prof. ; 
Whitney, in the Journal already, referred to; from Prof. 
Joseph B. Mayor, in the Cambridge Journal of Philology; 
and from Dr Wagner, in the Academy. Some of the 
arguments of the first two writers are referred to in 
special notes. Prof. Mayor's dissent from my general 
principle arises mainly, I venture to think, from a mis- 
apprehension of it, for which I am responsible 1 . The 
idea that man was actuated in speaking only by laziiies& 

1 See especially note to page 8. 
P.E. \ 
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Preface, 

had certainly not crossed my mind till I found it attri- 
buted to me by Prof. Mayor. I hope that I have now 
made this clear in my first chapter. Since, however, he 
does not seem to believe that even the desire for ease 
of articulation is the principal cause of change in lan- 
guage, and as .he imagines that this view is peculiar to 
myself, I may quote here a passage from Corssen, in 
which, by an odd coincidence, he is mentioning the assent 
of different philologists to this very doctrine; the passage 
is new, in the second edition of his book (1870). He says: 
" Je mehr die Jugendfrische der sinnlichen Wahrneh- 
mung eines Volkes abnimmt und die Macht der Gedan- 
kenbildung in Volksgeiste vorherrschend wird, desto mehr 
neigt es dahin mit der moglichst geringen leiblichen 
Anstrengung der Lungen und Sprachwerkzeuge den 
Zweck der lautlichen Bezeichnung jenes Gedankengehaltes 
durch seine Sprache zu erreichen. Schleicher sagt (die 
Deutsche Sprache, s. 49), 'Alle Veranderung der Laute, 
die im Verlaufe des sprachlichen Lebens eintritt, ist 
zunachst und unmittelbar Folge das Strebens unseren 
Sprachqrganen die Sache leicht zu machen; Bequemlich- 
keit der Aussprache, Ersparung an Muskelthatigkeit, ist 
das hier wirkende Agens/ Curtius findet in der Kegel- 
massigen Vertretung der Laute wie in den vereinzelten 
Abweichungen derselben 'eine einzige Grundrichtung, 
die der Verwitterung, welche, scharfer gefasst, in der 
schlafferen Articulation gewisser Laute bestand' (Gr. Et. 
s. 66 /.)... In Uebereinstimmung mit ihnen sagt auch 
F. Baudry, Grammaire Comparte, I. 85: 'En r&umd, 
comme il arrive pour tout acte humain, le langage livro 
a lui-m^me tend a s'exercer avec la moindre action, ou, 
ce qui revient au m§me, avec Taction la plus commode 
possible.'" 



Preface, 

Lastly, I have to thank the Rev. W. W. Skeat, the 
well-known editor of the Vision of Piers the Plowman, 
for many valuable suggestions, principally in English 
etymology; and H. Bendall, B.A., of Christ's College, 
for the very complete indices which accompany this 
edition. 
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EXPLANATION OF SYMBOLS. 



In Sanskrit words ch and j denote nearly the same sounds as in 

English. 

$ denotes the palatal sibilant. 

w nasal. 

7M anusvara or after-sound. 

t. d. n f 8 denote the cerebral letters. 

In Lithuanian words u denotes ο followed by a slight α -sound. 

a, &c. denote vowels iollowed by a suppressed 

nasal. 

8Z ) 

... v„ , . } denoted. 

s Sclavonic ) 

ζ denotes weak (French) J, =zh (page 70). 

• Boots are denoted by the symbol V and Indo-European roots are 
printed in capital letters ; so V AD =I j at. \/ed= Gr. y/e8. 

All vowels should be pronounced as in Italian, subject to the modifi- 
cations in Chapter IV. The English sounds are denoted by the symbols 
(not italicised) in brackets : thus (ee) denotes the English equivalent of 
the vowel i. 
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LATIN ETYMOLOGY. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF PHONETIC CHANGE. 

The chief subject of this book will be the Laws of Pho- 
netic Change in Greek and Latin. As the term may pro- 
bably require explanation, I will illustrate my meaning by 
an example. 

In the word δίδωμι we have three syllables. Begin- 
ning with the last syllable μι, we have a combination of 
sound, Which a little comparison with other words in 
Greek or other languages (Sanskrit and Lithuanian) will 
convince us, denotes the pronoun of the first person " I." 
This comparison will shew us that the syllable is some- 
times reduced to the mere consonant m; thus we have in 
Latin sum, inquam 1 ; and if we observe that the 1st person 
singular of the imperfect in Latin (e.g. fereba-m) com- 
pared with the same person in Greek (efepov) always 
shews an m in the one language by an ν in the other, we 
shall conclude that for some reason or other the Greeks 
could change this older m into a later v. But further, 
by comparison, we shall see reason to believe that this μι 

1 Also our own "am" (as-mi). In the old Northumbrian gloss of 
the Latin Gospels we find " ic beom " (I am), Mark ix. 19 ; " ic geseom " 
(I see), Mark viii. 24, &c. See the Anglo-Saxon version of the Gospel of 
St Mark, ed. Skeat p. xxxj. The oid High German pirn ox him \ι&& ty&rom& 
bin in modern German, like fyepor. 

P.E. \ 
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of the Greeks is not the oldest form of the syllable; that 
as it sank into m or n f so it had previously descended 
from an older form ma: I say "descended," for it is clear 
to any one who attempts the sounds, that a, pronounced 
as in " father," is a fuller and stronger sound than i. One 
piece of this evidence is the termination of the 1st person 
plural, which is με$ in (Doric) Greek, mus in Latin, but 
mas in Sanskrit (a form which a probable analysis ex- 
plains as ma + sa or I+he, i.e. we; tas is ta + sa or thou 
+ he=ye); and as we shall find that in Greek e often 
comes from a, and in Latin u from a, but not vice versa, 
we shall infer (from this and other indications which I 
have not time to dwell upon more) that this /u is trace- 
able to an older and stronger form ma. But — and this is 
the point I want you to observe — it is clear that the 
change of sound was not intended to imply any change of 
meaning; ma meant I, and the meaning was kept by the 
most corrupted form of the syllable; not of course that 
the Greek who said ϋφβρορ was conscious every time that 
the ν had originally been the personal pronoun ; the pro- 
noun had sunk with the lapse of time into a mere gram- 
matical suffix; but €<f>€pov still signified "I carried," and 
conveyed the same idea to the hearer of that day, as 
when the words "there-carry-I" established their claim 
to be selected out of many others which would have done 
as well, or nearly as well, to express the action of carrying 
in past time. Here theo, I repeat, the new sound was 
not meant to convey a new meaning. 

Let us now take the second syllable δω. Here we 
have long o. But we have δό-σι$, Βότηρ, even δί-Βο-μβν in 
the first person plural; and if we look at similar verbs 
ϊστημι, τίθημι, we shall see the same long vowel only in 
the singular of the present. We shall conclude therefore 
that for some reason this vowel became lengthened in 
these three persons from a simpler form So, which conveys 
the simple idea of giving. Here we shall at present be 
in some doubt whether any change of meaning was there- 
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by expressed. Let us pass to the first syllable where we 
shall find the explanation more easily. First of all a 
comparison with the Sk. daddmi will shew us that the 
Greek Sc is not the oldest form of the syllable, but that 
(just as in the last syllable) da has been weakened to St. 
But why this first syllable at all? Why could not the 
Hindus and Greeks have said dami or Βομν to express "I 
give," just as the Sclavonians said dami, the Lithuanians 
du-mi, and the Latins do (for da-o) ? One thing is quite 
clear, dada cannot be a weakened form of da: it requires 
much more labour to pronounce; and this labour could 
not have been taken except for an object. We are of ne- 
cessity forced upon the conclusion that a change of mean- 
ing was intended by the doubled sound. The result to 
which our analysis leads us is that in the word ΒίΒωμι 
are exemplified the results of two radically different prin- 
ciples of change ; the one by which a change of meaning 
is intended to be expressed; the other by which no such 
change of meaning is intended. Both changes are seen 
in the first syllable St, the last only in the last syllable μι. 
The first class of changes I call dynamic; the second I 
call phonetic. 

What is the motive for this latter change? The reason its cause. 
seems to have been twofold, though each caused the same 
result. We saw above that the operation of this law of 
change was to weaken the older form ; that is, to change 
it to something which required less effort to produce. 

And the general cause of this change can have been 
nothing else but the striving for ease in articulation; the 
endeavour to facilitate utterance by substituting a simpler 
instead of a more difficult sound or sounds; the natural 
desire to reduce the word, to such a form as may express 
the idea with the least possible amount of labour consis- 
tent with clearness. This limitation is important. If a 
word be reduced too far, its identity is destroyed: two dif- 
ferent words expressing different ideas may come to have \ 
the same form, and thus clearness is sacrificed. In ox<i<et\ 

1— * 
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to avoid such confusion, a practical limitation is found in 
most languages; a sound once corrupted is not corrupt- 
ed again 1 . Ijb is felt that ease of articulation may be pur- 
chased too dearly by the loss of the distinctive features 
of a word: and thus a striving for distinctness of form is 
called into existence by the very operation of the general 
law of change. But there are few results of this striving 
which need to be taken separately into account; because 
it almost invariably operates in simply stemming the ac- 
tion of that law 2 . Sometimes indeed, but very rarely, the 
necessity for the distinct expression of what was in danger 
of becoming confused leads to actual change in a direction 
contrary to the common one; as for example in the change 
of the mediae into the tenues in Teutonic: and familiar 
instances of this retrograde tendency are the lengthening 
of the original vowel, e.g. in τίθβπ for τιθεντς, or in λέγω 
for Xeyo -μι, commonly called "compensation." In such 
words there has been a loss of consonants, and a syllable 
is felt to be too much weakened, therefore the vowel is 
strengthened to make up for the loss. Sometimes a vowel 
in one syllable appears to be lengthened to compensate 
for the shortening of another syllable 8 : here again we have 
a conscious attempt to maintain the fullness of the original 



1 This usage is hardly regular enough to deserve the name of a law, 
but it deserves notice. 'Instances, both where it is observed and where it 
is not, will appear in the Latin vowel-change. 

2 I am happy to find myself in substantial agreement on this point 
with Mr Roby. % He writes (Grammar, p. 11), "Involuntary phonetic 
change is the result of a struggle between the physical tendency to reduce 
the effort of articulation, and the intellectual or instinctive desire of pre- 
serving any parts of a word which are characteristic of its meaning. The 
latter acts mainly by way of resistance, e.g. ab is much seldomer changed 
in composition than ew6, because of the danger of confusion with ad. In 
the passive voice forms like amabaris, amaberis, amareris are shortened 
into amabare, &c, but amaris is not shortened into amare lest it should 
be confused with the pres. infin." By " involuntary phonetic change," 
Mr Roby denotes that change which I call simply "phonetic:" his 
" voluntary phonetic " is my " dynamic." 

8 As in λβώϊ by Xaos, Άτρεέδεω by Άτ/οβ/δαο, — though here indeed 
another explanation is possible. In y/aiceir from Ind.-Eur. spak (Lat. 
y/spec, Sanskrit \Jpaq\ we seem to have consonantal compensation. In 

χιτών and κίθών, we may have only Dissimilation (i.e. regular phonetic 

change), and in τάφο* by τέθηπα. 
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word, an attempt which does not merely prevent change, 
but actually introduces it. The changes of Grimm's Law 
are really examples of this compensation on a large scale. 
This principle is put very well by Prof. Whitney 1 ; 
"all articulate sounds," he says, "are produced by effort, 
by expenditure of muscular energy in the throat, lungs, 
and mouth. This effort, like every other that man makes, 
lie has an instinctive disposition to seek relief from, to 
avoid: we may call it laziness, or we may call it economy: 
it is in fact either the one or the other according to the 
circumstances of each particular case : it is laziness when 
it gives up more than it gains: it is economy when it 
gains more than it abandons." Let us take examples of 
such loss or gain. The Indo-European form of the first 
person singular of the imperfect of bhar, to bear, was abha- 
rami (Sk. abharam). Here the Greeks, as well as the 
Hindus, found the four-syllabled word too cumbrous for 
use: the accent probably fell upon the augment, because 
by the augment was expressed the fact that the bearing 
was in the past time, and the syllable which expressed 
this modification of the simple idea required emphasis : in 
consequence then of this emphasis upon the first syllable, 
the i of the last became less and less distinctly heard, 
until it disappeared altogether, and abharami appears as 
abhara-m in Sanskrit, as ίφβρον in Greek : where ν repre- 
sents m by a phonetic law of the language, because the 
Greeks found ν an easier sound than m at the end of a 
word. But the third person plural of the same tense was 
in the Indo-European abharanti: and this on the same 
principle was weakened in Sanskrit to abharan, in Greek 
to €<j>€pov. We see then, as the result, that whilst 
each language gained a lighter form by each change, 
the Sanskrit retained distinct forms, which the Greek 
did not : the difference between the first person sin- 
gular and the third person plural had to be expressed 
in some other way than by the grammatical forms; lighfc- 

1 Lectures on tlie Study of Language j p. 69. 
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ness was gained, but distinctness was sacrificed. In this 
case we must believe that the gain of lightness of pro- 
nunciation was felt to compensate for the loss of gramma- 
tical accuracy; for where confusion was felt. to arise, new 
distinctions were made, sometimes new forms arose ; for 
example, the periphrastic tenses, formed by auxiliary verbs, 
a practice almost universal in modern languages, but 
found also in the Sanskrit and the Greek. As Prof. 
Curtius puts it : " the phonetic laws of some one tongue 
cause a certain form to perish; but forthwith there^ springs 
up a new one to supply its place. The original wealth 
melts away, yet the creative power of language continues 
to produce new treasures. Differences arise from primary 
unity: and variations of form thus newly brought forth 
are employed to distinguish shades of signification V' 
These various forms were turned to better account by the 
Greek than by any other language. We have given an 
example where phonetic change produced confusion in the 
Greek : let us now take one where the variety, resulting 
from the same principle, was employed with admirable 
success in differentiation of meaning. Thus the gen. sing, 
and the nom. and ace. plural of pad, a foot, were all 
formed in Indo-European by the affix -as — padas. Thif 
is almost certain from the fact that the Sanskrit never 
possessed any different forms for the three cases: and if 
the requisite vowel-variety had existed in Indo-European, 
it is exceedingly improbable that the Sanskrit should have 
suffered it to die out without leaving any trace behind. 
But if we turn to the Greek we find a very different state 
of things. In Greek, as in most of the European mem- 
bers of the family, the vowel a of the original speech was 
split up into the three sounds, a, e, and o. This important 
change will be fully considered hereafter. At present I 
only wish to say that it seems to have been in its origin 
purely phonetic : there is no reason to suppose that any 

% 

2 JSssay on the Results of Comparative Philology in reference to 
Classical Scholarship, p. 31. 
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change of meaning was intended to be expressed by this 
change of sound. But these sounds, found ready to hand, 
were employed by the Greek with marvellous skill. Thus, 
in our present example, the original padas could be differ- 
entiated into 7τοδο9 for the gen. sing., πόδβς for the nom. 
plur., and πόδα? for the ace. plur. No confusion between 
the different cases was any longer possible. The weaken- 
ing of a into a, e, o, was turned in this instance by the 
Greek into clear gain ; as in many others which will be 
given in their place. At present I turn back from the re- 
sults of phonetic change, to repeat its cause — the desire 
for ease or saving of sound ; and its general effect — to sub- 
stitute a weaker for a stronger sound. This is not always 
so, for reasons which I shall shortly point out; but the 
new sound will always be an easier one for the speaker to 
pronounce under the circumstances in which it occurs. 
I say, for the speaker: because there are few sounds of 
which it can be said that they are absolutely easier or 
more difficult than others. Every one knows what con- 
tradictory variations may be met with among his own ac- 
quaintance: one will pronounce r as I, another (though 
very much more rarely) I as r. Similar differences occur 
on a large scale in different nations; the Englishman 
avoids in divers ways the German ch: the German finds 
great difficulty in our th. But as with the individual, so is it 
with the nation. It is the desire to avoid a sound difficult 
to him, which makes a man pronounce r as I. And I do 
not know any other reason which can be given for the loss 
by a whole nation of some sound which was certainly 
uttered by their forefathers. 

It may perhaps be asked what special causes deter- 
mined the different operation of this principle in different 
languages. This question — which amounts to an enquiry 
into the causes of diversity of language itself — cannot of 
course be fully answered here. No people has preserved 
unchanged all the letters of the original alphabet. Dif- 
ferent peoples have modified it in different ^&^}& i\om 
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causes at which we can give probable guesses, but which 
we can never certainly know. Occasionally we may see 
in the altered alphabet something which seems to cor- 
respond to the, genius of the people which spoke it, or to 
be due to the country, climate and general circumstances 
among which they were placed. Thus we may think that 
we can see in the flexibility of the Greek language the 
impress of the versatility of the Greek genius, and the 
effect of that Τ^αμπρότατος αίθήρ amid which at least the 
most brilliant section of the Greek family lived : whilst 
the effect of the hot enervating climate of India may be 
seen in the numerous weakened forms of the consonants 
in Sanskrit. Thus lacking energy to bring the root of 
the tongue firmly against the back of the palate, the 
Hindus produced in some cases instead of the original h 
a peculiar sibilant (denoted variously in philological works 
by 8 or p). In like manner, probably through the influ- 
ence of an adjoining s, they weakened k into ch, and g into 
j, the sound of ch and j being much the same as in 
England. Such weakenings are especially common in 
Sanskrit : and that they are due to some extent to the 
climate of India would probably be denied by few. With- 
in the same language we may see variations arising from 
difference of occupation or circumstances. The different 
ways in which men have to exercise their voices will affect 
certain classes of sounds : and these differences, if found 
among a considerable body of people within the same 
area, have a great tendency to be perpetuated 1 • 

1 Prof. Jos. B. Mayor in a review of the first edition of this work 
(Camb. Journal of Philology, No. 6) holds that the causes of difference of 
articulation may be roughly classified as "mental, physical, and circum- 
stantial." By the first he means "excitability, vehemence, nervous- 
ness, preciseness, artistic sensibility, the analogical disposition always 
seeking after resemblances, and its opposite which we may caU the 
analytical disposition, always seeking after differences" (p. 332). I 
certainly should not deny that all these causes have weight ; but they are 
personal, not peculiar to any large body of people living together : there- 
fore they have little tendency to perpetuate themselves, and affect lan- 
giiage : they die out with the individual. A quick excitable person may 
drop half his syllables, a man of " artistic ββϋ&ί\ά\ϋ$" m-a^ Wiq aoma 
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It is not indeed always easy to say where the effect of 
climate may be traced. In England we see much the same 
weakenings as in Sanskrit. In different parts of the 
island we find the hard h sound of the Eoman castrum 
either retained, or weakened to ch or soft c : we have 
Caistor and Lancaster, but Manchester and Dorchester, 
and weakest of all Leicester and Gloucester. But these 
varieties are perhaps less likely to be due to the effects of 
climate in Britain, than to the mixture of different tribes, 
each of which had its own phonetic laws before it left its 
original abode 1 . Still (to return to our point) these last 
forms are the result of a weaker articulation ; they are 
corruptions of the harder sound ; it is not a strengthened 
form of one of them. Similar corruptions in English are our 
pronunciation of Ocean as Oshan, and Nature as Nachure, 
and a thousand other instances which will at once occur 
to every one. If the spelling in England were not in the 
main fixed by the standard of the literary dialect, these 
words would long ago have been written as they are pro- 
nounced. In countries where there is no literary dialect, 
or where there are several, but no one distinctly predomi- 
nant, variation of spelling is the inevitable result. When 
writing, and still more when printing has become uni- 

appropriate method of pronunciation : but in neither case is the peculi- 
arity caught by a man's companions or commonly inherited by hie 
descendants. The more intellectual causes referred to by Prof. Mayor, 
act, I think, principally on mixed languages : they will be noticed at the 
end of this chapter. Under the second class — physical causes — are given 
"dullness of hearing and defectiveness in the organs of speech." With 
this, I quite agree, and also with the third class, in which are mentioned 
the effect of cold, living in the open air as a labourer, a hunter, or a 
sailor, &c. Under all these circumstances modifications of speech will 
take place: they are all particular instances of my general principle. 

Prof. Mayor objects strongly to what he calls the libel that " man as 
a speaking animal is actuated only by laziness." I never said or thought he 
*ae. The term "laziness" hardly occurred half-a-dozen times in the 
book ; but I fully allow that some of those passages were calculated to 
mislead, and I have altered them. I constantly spoke of the desire for 
an easier sound. But a man is not necessarily lazy because he goes by 
an easier road instead of a hard one, or because he takes a short cut. 

1 We find "ceaster" in A.-S. to which the ch is often attributed. But 
this is not always the case. Thus our " calf" is A.-S. " cealf," "cold" i» 
"oeald." Mr Skeat thinks that the softening to ch may be due to^oxmaxv 
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versal, the progress of phonetic change is considerably 
checked ; but how much still goes on will be evident to 
any one who will consider the difference between the 
English of Chaucer and that of the present generation 1 . 

Now what is the importance of the principle of pho- 
netic change which I have stated? Its importance is 
this — it is our best guide in etymology. We learn from it 
that we must hold it a rule, never to derive a harder from 
an easier sound ; that a word which has retained a strong 
letter can only under exceptional circumstances be derived 
from another word which has a corresponding weaker 
letter. I have said above that few sounds are universally 
easier than others. There is no standard to fix the rela- 
tive strength of all sounds available for all languages. 
Still there are some general rules which can be obtained 
by two kinds of evidence, physiological and historical. I 
shall describe in the fourth chapter the methods by which 
the different sounds are produced and shew from their 
character what interchange of them is a priori to be 
expected in any given language. It will there be shewn 
that, for example, Jc is a stronger sound than ρ ; that is, 
that k demands a larger amount of muscular exertion to 
produce it with the same intensity as p; the check is 
applied to the current of air issuing from the lungs at an 
earlier point in its course ; and for this reason (with others 
less obvious) the sound requires more effort to pronounce. 
In harmony with this is the historical fact that in San- 
skrit, Greek, Latin, and Gothic, the gutturals are found 
less frequently than the dentals or labials 2 ; and we should 
naturally expect those letters to be more sparingly used 
which required the largest amount of labour in produc- 
tion ; they would either be not employed at all, or would 
pass into easier sounds, or be altogether dropped, in words 
in much use, like pronouns, or in suffixes where neatness 

1 See the tables in A. J. Ellis' Early English Pronunciation, Vol. I. 
p. 28. 

2 CartiuB, Griechische Etymologies. 407. 
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and convenience were essential. Again, in many languages 
we find by-forms, weaker gutturals existing beside and 
sometimes superseding the full gutturals k and g : while 
we do not find similar by-forms of the labials to anything 
like the same extent. Accordingly from these two dis- 
tinct lines of reasoning — the a priori road of physiology, 
and the more positive arguments supplied by observed 
facts in different languages which are not operating the 
one upon the other — we infer that k is always a stronger 
sound than ρ for our group of languages, and we are justi- 
fied in applying that result to any language of the group. 
For example, in Greek we shall conclude that κοΐος is an 
older form than ποιος; that ποίος must be derived from 
κοΐος, not vice versa. So in Latin where we find side by 
side the words coguina and popina, we shall conclude that 
popina is a later, probably dialectical, variation of coquina 
which at an early period fell out of use at Rome, but was 
originally, as Varro tells us, used for a kitchen ; and we 
shall see a possible reason for the change in the parasitic 
labial sound u which forms no part of either root or suffix, 
which had power to assimilate the final c of the *J coc 
(whence cocus, &c), and so turn the guttural to a labial : 
which in turn assimilated also the initial c. 

Thus then the general principle of phonetic change, 
and the general directions which such change will take, 
are given by comparative philology assisted by physiology. 
But different peoples varied much in the extent to which 
Aey proceeded along these different paths of change. 
Thus the Greeks made but one variation in dealing with 
the original aspirates ; then they stopped, and the Greek 
aspirates are used with as much regularity as those of the 
original language. The Italians on the contrary, feeling 
the aspirates too difficult sounds, allowed them to degrade 
so completely, that the single Italian spirant /represents 
not only the labial aspirate bh, but dh not ^infrequently, 
and occasionally even gh. On the other hand the Greeks 
hare thoroughly weakened the spirants y, s, ν \ t\ie lto&»&& 
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retained in the main the sounds, if not the symbols. 
From this it is obvious that the study of Comparative 
Philology can never supersede the necessity of thorough 
investigation of each particular language for itself. Greek 
and Latin etymology can only be known by historical in- 
vestigation of the Greek and Latin languages themselves. 
As a rule, the weaker sound is later than the stronger. 
But to this rule there are undoubtedly some exceptions. 
All such cases will however I believe be fouiad on exami- 
nation to be less apparent examples of the general law — 
namely, that phonetic change arises from the striving — 
conscious or unconscious — for ease of articulation. A soft 
letter sometimes changes to a hard from the influence of 
neighbouring sounds:, for example, the g of \ffrag — whence 
fragoVy &c. — is hardened to h in fractus. This of course 
takes place because it is much harder to articulate a soft 
consonant and then a hard one immediately afterwards 
than it is to pronounce two hards together. The principle 
of assimilation has come in and reversed the common rule 
of phonetic change ; but assimilation itself is an instance 
of the wider principle. Similarly hiemps would seem to 
be a stronger form than hiems: and certainly the ρ is 
merely phonetic and belongs neither to the base nor to 
the case-suffix s. But because it is very difficult to sound 
s immediately after the labial nasal m, in an indistinct less 
energetic pronunciation of the word, a weak ρ was heard, 
to bridge over the difficulty: and this made its way at 
last into the written word. But the new form though 
heavier is still easier to sound than the old one. Ease of 
pronunciation was the reason why fragtus became fractus 
and hiems was increased to hiemps, just as much as it 
caused the weakening, e.g. of stlites into lites and esam 
into eram. Sometimes we find that the general endea- 
vour for easier pronunciation takes the form of striving 
after greater distinctness of sound, and so has the effect of 
strengthening a weaker letter. Thus the Greeks unable 
to pronounce θιθημ,ι clearly changed t\ie fewto &&\ara.ta mio 
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the stronger tenuis. But the change also is based on the 
fact that τίθημι is an easier word to pronounce than 
θιθημι. Taken by itself τ requires more effort to pro- 
nounce than θ : the check is more complete in pronounc- 
ing τ than in pronouncing θ (i.e. t'h, where the h is due 
to a portion of the breath being allowed to escape before 
the t is fully sounded). But when θ occurs at the begin- 
ning of two consecutive syllables, a greater effort is re- 
quired to place the organs of speech twice in the necessary 
position for producing it. All these and other apparent 
exceptions arising from assimilation and dissimilation of 
sounds, or from indistinct articulation, will be fully de- 
scribed in their proper places. 

A different cause has been assigned for certain varia- 
tions of sound by Prof. Max Muller in his valuable lectures 
on the Science of Language: he supposes an originally 
indistinct sound, capable of passing into different forms in 
different languages or different dialects of the same lan- 
guage. In the fourth lecture of his second series, he gives 
several examples of " phonetic degeneracy :" and he says 
(p• 176) that the principal cause of this is " when people 
attempt to economize their breath and muscular energy." 
But beside this cause of variation, and distinct from it, he 
mentions another, which he calls "Dialectic Growth" 
(p. 180). By this he accounts for the phonetic diversity 
which is seen e.g. in the Sanskrit gharnia, Greek θβρμό-ς, 
Latin formus — all undoubtedly modifications of one Indo- 
European word meaning hot. These forms, he thinks, 
point to " a previous state of language, in which, as in the 
Polynesian dialects, the two or three principal points of 
consonantal contact were not yet felt as definitely sepa- 
rated from each other." Thus in the instance given above, 
the three forms were received by the three languages from 
some earlier stage, in which the articulation of the original 
word was so vague that it might take any one of the 
forms mentioned. This, is possible, nor is the theory con- 
futed by the a priori objection made to it \>y ΐιοΐ. C»\rt 
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tius 1 , that such indistinctness of sound is inconsistent with 
the strong articulation which peculiarly belongs to the oldest 
languages. But there seems to me more weight in his 
question, what the sound could have been which was capa- 
ble of such strange variation. The numeral five is ex- 
pressed by panchom in Sanskrit, irevre in common Greek, 
7Γ6/Α7Γ6 in Aeolic, quinque in Latin, pomtis in Oscan, fimf 
in Gothic, penki in Lithuanian. What can the two con- 
sonantal sounds have originally been which could be 
strengthened or weakened in so many ways? Prof. Miiller 
speaks of "phonetic idiosyncrasies" in particular lan- 
guages: which seems to me only another title for weak- 
nesses of articulation become hereditary by transmission 
from one generation to another. But he allows 8 that 
" these idiosyncrasies are quite inadequate to explain why 
the Latin coquo should in Greek appear as 7Γ€7ττω." Pro- 
fessor Curtius thinks that the change from original Jc to ρ 
as in 7Γ€7ττω, or from Jc to t as in τις (Sk. Jcis, Lat. quis) is 
to be explained by the involuntary springing up of para- 
sitic sounds: thus that a u or ν by relaxed articulation 
was sounded after the Jc — as it actually did spring up in 
the Latin, e.g. ting-u-o (Gr. τέγγω); and we may hear 
similar cases of relaxed articulation in England, e.g. ne-a 
for nay, and ge-ate for gate in Cumberland : and fi-ownd 
for found, &c. in Suffolk — then this labial ν by degrees 
corrupted the Jc to the labial p, and then vanished. Simi- 
larly t might arise from Jc by the mediation of a parasitic 
y — thus, Jc, Jcy, ty, t : the change from Jc to t being caused 
by just the same indistinct articulation which in England 
causes us often to hear thth, and not cloth, and dlory not 
glory : though Prof. Max Miiller finds it hard to believe 
it. These variations are of course not universal, only oc- 
casional; it is only comparatively a small number of words 
in which the Attic has weakened a Jc, which the Doric has 
retained, to t or ρ : similarly the Doric has suffered change 
in some roots as well as the Attic : VFct (orig. yak) is " to 
1 Or. Et. p. 380, note. * ^ 1%4 % 
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speak" in Doric as well as in Attic. I think that the 
theory given above is sufficient to explain most of the 
cases : and thus they are all instances of a weakening ten- 
dency, gradually affecting different dialects and languages, 
and resisted by them in proportion to the firmness of their 
articulation; affecting for example the Doric least, the 
Attic considerably, the Aeolic (compare πέμπε and πίσυρες 1 
with the Attic πέντε and τέσσαρες) most of all; leaving 
the Latin untouched, but attacking the Oscan severely 2 . 

Many apparent and some real exceptions to this prin- 
ciple will be found in languages which have been largely 
affected by the introduction of foreign words : and still 
more where a whole people has adopted the language of 
another race. Such a people retains its own peculiarities 
of pronunciation; it finds in the new language some 
sounds which are strange to it, and which it cannot pro- 
nounce : therefore it either drops them altogether, or more 
probably substitutes for them the nearest of its own, 

1 It is not quite certain that vlcvpcs is Aeolic : it is old Ionic. 

1 Dr Donaldson (New Cratylus, § 121) explained this difference of 
Bound as having been produced by " the law of divergent articulations " 
from "the union of the original guttural and labial ftp." I am obliged 
to reject this terrible combination of sounds, because I see no reason to 
believe that our forefathers possessed much more flexible muscles than 
we do. He says (ib. § 110) that " the regular series of transitions, which 
such a combination of the guttural and labial would present, may easily 
be described : the guttural may be represented by k, q, gj, 8, Λ, the labial 
byj>, b, v; and these sets of letters may be permuted with each other to 
any extent." Just before he says, " in those cases where a dental makes 
its appearance, it must be considered as having arisen by a fault of articu- 
lation from the sibilant :" so that t and d must be added to the permuta- 
tions of the guttural. This is indeed etymology made very easy ! 

It may perhaps be thought that in these lectures too little reference is 
made to the works of one of the most active and independent of English 
philologists. As an old pupil, I should wish to do the fullest honour to 
the genius, learning, and untiring energy of Dr Donaldson : as such also 
I cannot but regret the failures in judgment (as they seem to me) which 
led him either to statements like those quoted above, which would 
degrade etymology to the mere juggling pastime that it is sometimes held 
to be, and render scientific treatment of it impossible — or to the wild and 
groundless ethnological theories which mar the Varronianus. If such 
theories were given as mere theories, no harm would be done ; but they 
are pat on the same footing with inductions as certain as those of any 
edence can possibly be. It is this mixture of the proven and not-proven ν 
which must make Dx Donaldson' β books unlit for etudenta oi com^wraA 
five philology. \ 
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especially if such sounds do not occur in the strange lan- 
guage. Thus old sounds are lost and new ones intro- 
duced ; and it is quite uncertain whether the new sound 
will be an easier one than the old. We have a good illus- 
tration close at home, the way in which the Keltic ten- 
dency to aspirate unaspirated sounds has affected the, 
pronunciation of English in Ireland: e.g. car is sounded 
like k'har, which is nothing but a Kelto-English variation. 
The full sound of the a is also retained in Ireland, where 
we have weakened it in England. Many instances where 
admixture of race has operated on sound will be found in 
French, e.g. gu^pe, guerre, &c. It is commonly supposed 
that gufepe is from vespa 1 , in which case the g must be due 
to the Frankish pronunciation of a Latin word, for there 
is no tendency in Latin to a parasitic g before a w. But 
it is certainly remarkable (as Max Muller has pointed out 2 ) 
that all these Frenfch words beginning with gu can be 
traced to German words. It is better to suppose that this 
gu was the attempt of the descendants of the Romans to 
pronounce a German w, after they had let their own w 
sound become v, as it now is. But whichever explanation 
we take, we must recognise the change as resulting from 
the conflicting phonetic laws of two mixed peoples 8 . 

It is well known that from this operation of a double 
set of phonetic laws the same word may exist in two forms 
in the same language: as in English "crab" and "cray- 
fish," the latter being the French ecrevisse from German 
krebiz, krebs 4 . The etymological tendency exhibited in 
"cray-fish" is the last point which I wish to consider in this 
chapter. The French form being strange to the English 
ear, it was converted into something which would convey 
a meaning. We have here nothing but a highly irregular 

1 Brachet, Fr: Grammar, p. 64: Boby, p. 18. 

1 Lectures 2, 267. 

8 For the history of the effect of the Teutonic on the Eoman languages 
see Diez, Introduction to tlie Grammar of the Romance Languages, trans. 
Cayley, p. 60, 

4 lb. p. 68. 
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application of the striving for distinctness which I have 
already mentioned as acting counter to ordinary phonetic 
change; I say, irregular, because it is impossible to pre- 
dict in what way it may act. A great number of instances 
may be found in Cumberland where a Norse colony set- 
tled, probably in the latter half of the tenth century, and 
introduced words which in after time had a strange sound, 
and were identified with whatever English word they 
resembled. Thus "foss," a waterfall (as in Norway at 
the present day), was confused with " force " (fortis), and 
so we get Scale Force, &c. : the proper names Koli and 
Mioll are disguised in Coal Gill and Mill How, and the 
compound name Toli-Wagen has given us Dolly Waggon 
Pike upon Helvellyn 1 . 

The results of this principle of change are very 
numerous in composite languages like the English. I do 
not however imagine that it operated much on the Greek 
and Latin languages. Greek in the stage at which we 
know it, could have little admixture which is not manifest 
at the first glance : and the Latin was not much more 
affected. In pure languages, I conclude (in spite of a few 
real and some apparent exceptions), phonetic change has 
a downward tendency ; it causes in general weakening of 
the language, even though that weakening may be use- 
fully employed. What then was the original, of which 
the Greek and Latin are copies, weakened each in its own 
peculiar way? This will be the subject of the next 
Chapter. 

1 See Ferguson, Northmen in Cumberland, for these and many other 
etymologies. 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER I. 

ON THE DERIVATION OF LATIN WORDS FROM GREEK. 

The facts are so very simple, yet there is so much miscon- 
ception about them, that it seems worth while to say a word on 
the supposed derivation of Latin words from Greek. This 
theory is probably to be attributed to Niebuhr's hypothesis of a 
Greek and non-Greek element in the Latin language, which 
made its way into English works without much examination 
through the influence of Niebuhr's extraordinary genius; but 
which has been completely overthrown by Comparative Phi- 
lology. The apparently Greek element in the Latin language 
is (generally speaking) that part of the common inheritance of 
the Greeks and Italians, which each nation retained and de- 
veloped after the separation of the two branches of the original 
stock 1 . The apparently non-Greek element is that portion of 
the common inheritance which was neglected by the Greeks — 
or, if retained by provincial and obscure dialects, was disused 
by those which possessed a literature; which therefore in pro- 
cess of time seemed to be — to some extent actually was — 
peculiar to the Italians. 

What then are we to say of words like lyra, <fec. ? Are not 
these derived from the Greek? Certainly not derived. No 
Latin word is derived from the Greek in the proper sense of 
the term. The Latin borrowed words fully formed from the 
Greek, which it spelt on different principles according to the 
different times at which they became nationalised. At the 
earliest period at which such borrowed words, occur, we find 
them spelt with such Latin characters as most nearly repre- 
sented those Greek sounds which had either been developed by 
the Greek after the parting of the two peoples, or which had been 
lost by the Latins out of the original common stock. Thus the 

1 See thie more developed in Max Miiller, Chips from a German 
TTorfahop, ii. 41, &o. 
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Greek aspirates — peculiar developments of the Greek — appeared 
in Latin as unaspirated mutes; e.g. Aciles (Αχίλλενς), Burrus 
(ΤΙνρρός) ; this last word and Bruges (φρνγ€ς) shew that the full 
Latin u was taken as the nearest Latin exponent of the Greek 
upsilon (a modified u), and in Plautus 88 appears as the best re- 
presentative of the strong Greek ζ (which differed from the old 
weak Italian z) in badisso, tarpessita, &c. In the Augustan 
age, on the contrary, Greek characters are borrowed as well as 
the sounds, the Υ in lyra y the Ζ in zona, &c. : while a combi- 
nation of letters represented the complex sound of the Greek 
aspirates — chorda, philosophia, <fec. Now it is obvious that 
these words were not derived from the Greek; they were not 
formed from a Greek root by adding to it a Latin suffix ; they 
were derived in Greece from Greek roots by Greek suffixes and 
transplanted when fully grown into Latin. They are as foreign 
to the Latin language and its development, as the men and things 
they represent were foreign to Home. But from these borrowed 
Greek words it was inferred by a false analogy that numbers of 
genuine Latin words were borrowed from the Greek. Because 
lyra was the Greek λνρα, it was supposed that lacruma was the 
Greek δάκρυμα; and consequently it was written lacryma, or 
even by some curious fatality lachryma. But in truth the 
words have nothing in common except their base dahr (whence 
the A.-S. teagor, our "tear"); each was formed from that base, 
but by its own suffix in its own land : the emotional Italian was 
not likely to lack a word for a tear, till he had borrowed it 
from the Greek! In other cases — e.g. the Latin silua, no 
doubt the noun svlva existed in Graeco-Italian days, and was 
'then modified by the two peoples in different ways according to 
their different phonetic laws. But it is an entire mistake to 
write silua with a y, that is, to imply that the word was bor- 
rowed from the Greek υλη. Indeed the Latin has kept the old 
form more nearly than the Greek; it has changed u to i, and a 
to d, both regular Latin changes, and both weakenings; but 
υλη exhibits no less than four weakenings; s has passed into 
the rough breathing ; u has (as always in Greek) been weakened 
to upeilon; ν has passed out altogether, and a has been thinned 
to η. 

The rule then to follow in writing Latin is very άπν\λβ\ 
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we must use the letters Υ, Z, and the compounds ch, th, pii, 
in words borrowed from the Greek and in no others. Such 
words are not difficult to recognise. They are mostly words 
relating to the arts and sciences which the Romans borrowed 
from the Greeks. All other words are, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, genuine Latin, and should be written in the 
Latin character. The only exception which should be allowed 
is in cases where we have express testimony that Roman 
writers in the last century of jihe Republic employed Greek 
characters — or the equivalent compounds in Latin — in words 
which are beyond doubt genuinely Latin, but which by a mis- 
taken analogy were then supposed to be derived from the 
Greek. In such cases we may write, e.g. pulcJier* — though 
we believe it to be etymologically wrong — on the same prin- 
ciple that we write, e.g. caussa, and querella; because they 
represent the spelling which, rightly or wrongly, was in use in 
Cicero's day among educated men; not because we believe it 
to be the Greek πολνχροος*. Lucretius truly says, "Utilitas 
expressit nomina rerum ; " and it is equally true that use must 
always be the standard of orthography, and must override 
etymological considerations. Only let our standard in Latin 
be the usage of Cicero's time, not of the period of the 
Renaissance. 

1 See Cic. Orat. c. 48. § 160. 

a It is possible however the h in this and similar words, Cethegus, 
Carthago , &c, may have nothing to do with the Greek, but may be a 
vulgar use of the aspirate which was passing into the literary language in 
Cicero's day. His phrase "usum loquendi populo concessi" rather 
supports this view. See additional evidence in the section on " Aspira- 
tion " in the last chapter of this book, and Eoscher, de Aspiratione apud 
Romano8 in Curtius, Studien, n. 2. 143, &c. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN PEOPLES. 

I TRANSLATE from Schleicher 1 the very brief and clear 
account of the main divisions and subdivisions of the 
variously called Indo-European, Indo-Germanic, or Aryan 
language: to which can be traced nearly all the languages 
of Europe 3 , and two at least of those of Asia, the Sanskrit 
and the Zend. 

" The name of Indo-Germanic has been given to a 
certain class of the languages of the Asiatic-European por- 
tion of the earth, -which are so accordant with each other, 
and which differ so much from all other languages in their 
nature, that they clearly show themselves to have sprung 
from a common original language. Within this Indo- 
Germanic family of languages, some, which are more 
closely geographically connected, shew themselves certainly 
to be the most nearly allied, so that the Indo-Germanic 
family divides into three groups or divisions. These are — 

" I. The Aryan 3 division, consisting of the Indian and 
Iranian, or more correctly Eranian, families of languages, 
which are very closely related to each other. 

" The oldest representative and original language of the 
Indian family, and the oldest 4 known language of the 

1 Compendium der Veraleichenden Grammatik, pp. 6 — 8. 

9 See note at the end of the chapter. 

* It wiU be seen that the term Aryan is here applied only to the two 
Asiatic peoples who can be certainly proved to have called themselves by 
that name. 

4 Prof. Schleicher of course does not mean that the Sanskrit existed 
before the Greek and Latin, but that it is known to us in an older stage 
than any other. The error which arises from regarding every B&n&kivt 
form as older than the corresponding forma in Greek and Ii&tim. ^Υλ\ \& 
noticed at p. 31. 
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Indo-Germanic tongue altogether, is the old Indian, the 
language of the oldest portion of the Vedas ; at a later 
time in a simpler form and as a grammatical literary 
language, contrasted with the popular dialects, named 
Sanskrit. 

" We do not know Eranian in its original form ; the 
oldest Eranian languages which have reached us are the 
old Bactrian or Zend (the eastern), and the old Persian, 
the language of the Achaemenidean cuneiform inscriptions 
(the western). To this family belongs also the Armenian, 
which we first know at a later time, and which must have 
separated earlier from the Eranian original language. 

"II. The south-western European portion consisting of 
(1) the Greek, nearest to which stands a language only 
known in its modern form, the Albanian: (2) the Italian; 
the oldest known forms of this family are the Latin, — and 
especially important for us is the old Latin, as it was 
spoken before the introduction of the educated literary 
language moulded by Greek influence, — the Umbrian, and 
the Oscan: (3) the Keltic: the best preserved, but still 
very decomposed, language of the Keltic family is the Old 
Irish, reaching from the 7th century of our era. 

" III. The northern European portion, consisting of the 
Sclavonic family, with the closely allied Lithuanian (which 
is, for us the important language among this group), and 
the Teutonic, which is widely sundered from both. 

" The oldest forms of language in this portion are the 
Old Bulgarian — old Ecclesiastical Sclavonic in MS., dating 
up to the 11th century: the Lit huanian— first brought 
under our notice three hundred years ago, but clearly of 
much higher antiquity — and the Gothic, of the fourth 
century. Near to the Gothic, however, are the most 
ancient representatives of the German and the Norse, the 
Old High-German and Old Norse, to be brought forward 
where they present older forms than the Gothic. 

"It is in the Asiatic division that is contained most that 
is ancient in the sounds and in the ia\>m ot laii^aa^ and 
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here again especially in the Old Indian. Then follows with 
reference to antiquity — that is to say, in the retaining 
its similarity to the original language, in having fewer 
strongly developed individual forms — the southern Euro- 
pean division, in which the Greek had remained closest to 
the original ; finally, the northern European group, which, 
taken as a whole, presents itself as developed with the 
most individuality, and in which the least remains of the 
original speech are to be traced. 

" If we combine this statement with the relationship 
already described of the Indo-Germanic languages among 
themselves, and draw from the two our conclusion as to 
the process of the divisions of the main body of Indo- 
Germanic speech in the earliest times, we arrive at the 
following results: The Indo-Germanic original speech 
divided itself, first, by the unequal development in differ- 
ent parts of its province, into two sections : it divided off 
from itself the Sclavo-Teutonic, the language which after- 
wards divided into Teutonic and Sclavo-Lithuanian : and 
later, that portion of the original speech which remained, 
the Aryo-Grraeco-Italo-Keltic, divided itself into Graeco- 
Italo-Keltic and Aryan, of which the first-named soon 
divided itself into Greek and Italo-Keltic : and the 
latter, the Aryan, remained undivided for a considerable 

time. 

" At a later period the Sclavo-Lithuanian, the Aryan 
(Indo-Eranian), and Italo-Keltic further divided them- 
selves. It is possible that at some or all of the divisions 
more languages arose than are now manifest, as in many 
instances in process of time Indo-Germanic languages have 
probably become extinct. The more towards the East an 
Indo-Germanic people lives, so much more of what is 
ancient has their language retained. The more towards 
the west they have gone, so much the less of what is old, 
and so many more new formations are to be found in their 
language. From these and other intimations we may 
conclude that the Sclavo-Teutomc race first \>egaax Wxevt 
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journeyings towards the west : then followed the Graeco-: 
Italo-Keltic : of the Aryans who remained behind, the. 
Indians travelled south-eastward, and the Eranians spread 
in a south-westerly direction. The home of the original 
Indo-Germanic race is to be sought in the central high- 
lands of Asia. 

" It is only of the Indians, who were the last to separate:, 
from the parent stem, that we can say with any certainty 
that they drove out an aboriginal people from their later 
dwelling-place, much of whose language passed into their 
own ; of many of the other Indo-Germanic peoples suet 
an hypothesis is highly probable." { 

Prof. Schleicher proceeds to show the degrees of rela-r 
tionship of the main families of the Indo-Germanic speed 
by the diagram given below ; in which the length of the 
lines indicates the probable time of separation. 
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I have given above Schleicher's view of the near con- 
nection of the Keltic with the Italian, which is disputable. 
I may briefly give here some of the principal argument» 
οώ both sides, though their force will not be seen without 
some knowledge of the phonetic laws descrCc^ m \3aa &V> 
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Some agreements in inflexion between the Keltic and Lithu- 
anian are not nearly so convincing as Schleicher's which 
are given above. Lastly, Ebel sees " a pervading analogy 
in the Sclavonian, Teutonic, and both branches of the Kel- 
tic 1 ," evidenced, for instance, by the employment of pre- 
fixes to express completed action, instead of reduplication, 
as in Graeco-Italian; such prefixes are ru or ro in Keltic, 
ga in Gothic, the modern German ge, both of which have 
this force, though also some others. 

The arguments on both sides, it will be observed, are 
confined to the forms and inflexions of words: they are 
not drawn from the common possession (which is indubi- 
table) of s very many words by the Latin and Keltic, espe- 
cially the Kymric. The reason is that it is generally im- 
possible to distinguish between the genuinely Keltic words 
and those which were only borrowed from the Latin after 
the Romans came into contact with the Kelts. * When we 
find words like fin and flam, occurring only in Kymric 
and Armorican, there can be no doubt that we have here 
finis and flamma borrowed. But when we find words like 
"traeth," a sandy flat, occurring in Kymric, and in slightly 
different forms in Cornish, Armorican, Irish, and Gaelic, 
it seems unlikely that each of these races, which were pro- 
bably separate before the Romans came into contact with 
them, either independently borrowed the Latin "tractus," 
or passed' it on from one to another. Still Ebel's list of 
borrowed words (in which traeth occurs) cannot often be 
challenged, and it is incomparably larger than that of 
words which are peculiar to the Latin and Keltic, and not 
shared by the North Europeans. We are therefore forced 
back upon the arguments from forms given above. Now 
such arguments are, generally speaking, stronger than any 
mere agreement of words. But in this case they lose 
much of their usual force from the obviously late character 
of a great part of Keltic grammar. Thus the personal suf- 
&xes of the Welsh verbs have hardly anything in common 

1 Celtic Studies, p. 12». 
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with the Irish ; they are clearly new Kymric developments, 
while the Irish has preserved the older forms. Similar 
novelties occur in every division of Keltic grammar, the 
Irish included. All that we can therefore say is, that we 
cannot expect, under the circumstances, to find greater 
analogies than those which Schleicher has pointed out: 
they are not conclusive, but they are all that can be had. 
I think his case is stronger than that of his opponents 1 . 

It may be useful to sketch very briefly the divisions of 
the Hellenic speech. The divisions of the Italian race 
(as proved by linguistic research, not mere tradition), are 
given by Mommsen, in his History of Borne, which is al- 
ready well known in England. The old threefold division 
of the Hellenes into Dores, Aeoles, and Iones, requires 
further subdivision. 

The grammarians early recognised two forms of Doric; 
one the harder or more severe, spoken by the Laconians, 
the islanders of Crete, in Cyrene, and in the Greek cities 
of Italy: the other softer, called άνειμένη καΐ γθαμαΧή 
Δωρίς by a scholiast on Theokritus, which was commonly 
used by that writer (though, at least, as we have the text, 
with many forms of the severe Doric intermixed), as by 
Epicharmus and Sophron before him, and by the Sicilians 
in general, and the Dorians of Messene, Argolis, and Me- 
gara, and Greece proper, and the islands near Asia Minor. 
The hard Doric has most peculiarities in common with the 
Aeolic, the soft Doric with the Ionic: but to this general 
statement there are a good many exceptions, which will 
appear hereafter. Time also brought the hard Doric into 
greater conformity with the soft: this transition varied of 
course with the circumstances of the speakers: thus the 
isolated people of Cyrene, in the second century b. c, re- 
tained forms which were falling out elsewhere in the 
fourth. It may be added that the ττ\ατ€ίασμό<ϊ, commonly 
supposed to distinguish all Doric 2 , was certainly not pe- 

1 I ought to say that I am unfortunately not a Keltic scholar. 
1 Compare Theok. xv. 88; see however the discussion upon \λι& κκα&Λ 
of the a. at the end of § 1 of chapter yii. \ , 
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culiar to the Dorians, but shared by them with nearly all 
the Aeolic race. 

The most important subdivisions of the Aeolic speech 
are the Lesbian, or Aeolic of Asia Minor, the Thessalian, 
and the Boeotian: probably the Arcadian and the Elean 
should be added. The Lesbian is principally known to us 
by inscriptions, and by the fragments of Alkaeus and Sap- 
pho: the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth idylls of Theo- 
kritus are also Lesbian, and have been excellently restored 
by Abrens. A peculiarity of this dialect is the extensive 
throwing back of the accent ; also a rather greater loss of 
the rough breathing. The symbol of the digamma was 
retained longer than by the Ionians, but not so long as by 
the Boeotians, or by the Italian Dorians: the sound was 
passing out in Asia Minor about the same time. The 
Lesbian and Boeotian v are principally marked as members 
of one head-dialect by their strong tendency to assimila- 
tion of consonants — of the nasals, liquids, and sibilants in 
Lesbian, and of the dentals in Boeotian ; and by the tend- 
ency to weaken an original a sound to ο and u in the 
Lesbian, to i in the Boeotian; this identity of principle, 
but difference of practice, is just what might be expected * 
from kindred tribes separated widely in abode. The Boeo- 
tian is known to us principally by inscriptions and by the 
fragments of Corinna. The Thessalian (which is known 
by very few inscriptions) appears to combine their pecu- 
liarities: it doubles both liquids and dentals, and it weak- 
ens a into o, with the Lesbian, while in some minor vowel 
changes it agrees with the Boeotian. It thus serves as a 
connecting link between the two, and vindicates their 
title to a community of origin more recent than the first 
separate existence of the Hellenic stock. The last writer 
on the subject, Gelbke 1 , supposes that Thessaly was their 
common seat, whence one division passed either by land, 
or by the islands over the sea to Asia, another to Boeotia, 
and, if his theory be true, also to the Peloponnesus : for 

1 De dialecto Arcadica in CurVma, Studien, Ν c\ % \\, "£*&%« 
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he includes among the Aeolic the Arcadian and Elean 
dialects, which Ahrens 1 believes to be Doric. Gelbke has 
the additional evidence of a Tegeatic inscription, and he 
makes the balance lean to the Aeolic side, though the 
proof cannot be called conclusive 2 . He places the Arca- 
dian, together with the Lesbian, as inclining towards the 
Ionic: and he adds the Cyprian; the old legend of the 
colonisation of Cyprus by Arcadians, on the return from 
Troy, is supported by linguistic facts. The Eleans, on the 
other side, he connects rather with the Boeotians, whose 
language undoubted^ comes nearest to the Doric. 

The account commonly given of the Ionic, that it is 
divided into three periods, the early, that of Homer; the 
middle, that of Herodotus; and the third, the Attic, is not 
satisfactory* The Attic is certainly not a development of 
the Ionic of Herodotus: in many respects, e.g. in still pre- 
serving the original a after p, where the Ionic has allowed 
it to pass into 77, it represents an older form. The connec- 
tion of the two is extremely close, more close than the Aeolic 
of Boeotia and the Aeolic of Asia: probably in the main 
the Attic has preserved very closely the language spoken 
at the time of the separation, influenced to some extent 
by neighbouring dialects; while the Ionic changed more, 
chiefly to softer sounds, which may possibly be the result 
of the more luxurious life of Ephesus and Miletus. The 
older Ionic, which is supposed to be represented by Ho- 
mer, is delusive. Mr Paley, in his introduction to the 
Iliad, has made it exceedingly probable that the Homeric 
poems, in their present form, have no claim to their sup- 
posed age; but that they were combined at a late date 
from a very much larger stock of pre-existent materials. 
This conclusion is completely supported by the language 

1 De dialectis Graecis, 1. 225. The above sketch is principally taken 
from this most valuable work, which, though published moro than thirty 
years ago, is still the best on the subject. 

* It consists chiefly of certain vowel changes : the Arcadians have 
the peculiar υ of the Lesbians, e.g. Lesb. άττύ, Arcadian κατύ ; a number 
of words where occurs νόρνοψ, κόρζα (i.e. καρδία) 4 dec, and maavy ofost 
minute points. 
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of the poems: the forms of the words bear the impress of 
a school of poets who were writing in a language not that 
spoken in their day, but one containing many archaic forms, 
and many others formed on their model which were prob- 
ably never used at all in actual life. This has been 
clearly pointed out by Curtius 1 ; and " it is certain," as he 
says, " that this dialect is the production of a conventional 
minstrel-usage, which preserved a number of very old 
forms and sounds regarded as in process of extinction; 
but at the same time availed itself of many formations of 
later date, and evidently in contemporary use." It is 
clear then that, though we may find many old forms here, 
we find no genuine old Ionic dialect. 

Gelbke's hypothesis that , the Asiatic Aeoles passed 
from Thessaly to Asia Minor is not inconsistent with that 
of Prof. E. Curtius, who, in his recent History of Greece, 
reverses the account commonly given of the Ionians, and 
makes the Asiatic settlements the oldest ; from these 
brings the inhabitants of Attica across by the islands, 
while the Dores came by the northern mainland. These 
may have passed by the Aeoles while they were still in 
their original abode: then the retrograde Aeolic move- 
ment into Asia may have been by the mainland, or pos- 
sibly by the islands. 

I now return to the primitive people ; to which I prefer 
to give the rather superseded title Indo-European. I prefer 
it to the name Aryan, rendered popular by Prof. Max Miil- 
ler s most suggestive lectures, because I think that there 
is no sufficient evidence that that name was ever adopted 
by any other than the Asiatic branch of the family. The 
tracing by Prof. M. Miiller 2 of "the ancient name of Arya 
from India to Ireland" seems, to say the least, very uncer- 
tain : and the connection of the word arya with the root 
found in arare* is unlikely. Surely the simplest way 

1 In his Erlaut-erungen,, p. 46, Eng. trans. The probf is too long to 
give here : but instances will be given in a later chapter. 

' Lectures, Series i. p. 236. * Id. ^. 2ftG. 
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is to connect it with the widely extended V AR > to fit : 
whence the. derivative might get the successive meanings 
of fitting, worthy, noble ; a sequence of meaning very 
similar to that of the Sanskrit sat, originally (a)sa(n)t } 
the present participle of AS, to be, which signifies first 
being, then "actually existing," "true y " "good." Why should 
not the eastern family of the Indo-European race — the 
ancestors of the Hindus and of the Persians — have called 
themselves "the noble" in opposition to the indigenous 
tribes whom they subjugated, just as the old Greek 
nobles called themselves the έσθλοί and αγαθοί, and the 
Roman conservatives styled themselves the "boni" ? The 
evidence of names like Ariovistus, and the very dubious 
Erin and Ireland, is too slight to warrant us in supposing 
that the use of the term drya in its derived sense is older 
than the time when the Hindus and Persians remained 
together as one people after the separation of the Eastern 
and Western branches. 

The readiness with which the name Aryan has been 
accepted as the designation of the entire family, might 
almost seem to be a trace of the erroneous belief till late 
almost universal — a belief of course not shared by Prof. 
Max Muller — that Sanskrit existed at an earlier period 
than its sisters: and by consequence that every form found 
in Sanskrit must represent the primitive form more nearly 
than any other, if indeed it be not the primitive form 
itself. This error was indeed a natural one : it arose from 
the fact that our records of Sanskrit speech stretch back 
to a much earlier time than those of any of the sister 
languages, and still more from the peculiar character of 
the language. Compared with Greek and Latin, Sanskrit 
may be said to have no syntax. Long sentences are 
expressed by enormous compounds, sometimes extending 
over many lines, consisting generally of bases 1 , of which the 
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1 Sometimes, but rarely, a case is used instead of a base : e. g. paran 
tapa, i. e. param-tapa = hostem-uexator. Similar examples ogctcc in ΊλΛυϊι, 
e.g. iur is -consult us, beside the more regular opi-^arus, uiti-eator, &fc 
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last only is inflected. By these the syntactic relations of 
other languages are given with considerable ease, though 
without much precision.. This habit, however, made it 
necessary for the Hindus to keep the formative part of 
their grammar excessively clear; to keep roots and suffixes, 
all the formative machinery, unconfused in order that they 
might be compounded as need arose. Consequently it was 
found that Sanskrit words could be dissected with an ease 
unknown in Greek and Latin : older forms were brought to 
light which were just traceable in their corrupted state in 
those languages in which root and suffix have run into one. 
Much in them was therefore clearly shewn to be secondary 
and derived : and it was not unnaturally thought some- 
times that Sanskrit was the primitive speech of the race. 
Still, very little consideration will shew that it does not 
necessarily follow from this that Sanskrit must in every 
case present to us the oldest form of verb or noun, of 
derivative or inflective suffix. As a matter of fact, there 
is hardly any language — not even the most corrupted of 
modern tongues — which does not occasionally shew us a 
more antique form than the Sanskrit• Thus the Greek 
ά-στέρ- (where the a is phonetic), the Latin stella (for 
ster-ula)) the Gothic stair -ηό, German stern, and Dutch 
ster, can leave no doubt on our mind that our own "star" 
represents .more faithfully the name by which our fathers 
knew the " scatterers of light," than the corrupted Sanskrit 
tdra, where the s has been lost by relaxed articulation : 
whilst the identity of the Sanskrit word with the more 
perfect form preserved by the sister languages is evidenced 
by the Vedic staras. In fact Sanskrit, eminently conser- 
vative as it was of derivative and inflectional forms, can 
shew at least as large a list of weakenings of particular 
letters or groups of letters, as any Western language 1 . 

So also in Greek we have 6ρ€σΙ•τροφοτ, Ναι/σ/-0οοϊ / contrast ναύ-λοχος, 
&c. Compounds formed with bases, as in Sanskrit, are by far the most 
usral. 
t 1 So also many English words are older tjhan the corresponding Greek 
/form: "work" is older than Ιργον, where the w has been dropped;, as 
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The primitive form in every case is to be discovered only 
by tracing the word up through all the main divisions of 
the original speech in which it occurs. To do this re- 
quires care, acuteness, and knowledge of the special pho- 
netic laws of each language. Neither similarity of sound, 
nor identity of meaning, alone is sufficient to prove the 
identity of similar words in different languages. Nay 
there are cases where identity of sound is an almost 
certain proof that the words must be of different origin ; 
had they sprung from the same word they must in obedi- 
ence to ascertained phonetic laws have taken different 
forms in different languages. Thus no one doubts that 
the English "kin" (Goth, kuni) is the same word as the 
Greek 761/09. But if our English word had begun with g 
and not with k, we should have known the two words 
though identical in sound must have been of different 
origin: because in accordance with an ascertained sequence 
of sound — well known by the name of Grimm's law — k f and 
not g, is the letter which in Low German corresponds to 7 
in the same Greek word. Correspondence then of sound, 
according to known rules — not necessarily identity — must 
be insisted upon as necessary for certainty in etymology, 
as well as identity of meaning. In obedience to this 
canon we must reject many etymologies which might 
otherwise seem most certain. Thus probably few would 
hesitate to identify at first sight the Roman deus with the 
Greek θβός. But in words derived by the two languages 
from a common source, an initial d in Latin has regularly 
δ corresponding to it in the Greek; as domus, δόμος, &c. 
There is no probable instance of the aspiration, within the 
Greek language, of an initial unaspirated letter : though 
sometimes a medial letter is aspirated generally through 
the influence of an adjoining nasal or sibilant. The two 
words therefore must be kept distinct. Deus no doubt is 
to be referred together with the Sanskrit deva to the Indo- 

Mr Cockayne rightly points out in his amusing work Spoon and Sparrai» \ 
p. 8;- where however not all things are right. \ 

P. Κ ^ 
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Eur. root Div to shine ; which occurs also in Greek in 8ΐος 
(i.e. StF-yo-9), which in Homer is always used with clear 
reference to its primary sense, as bright, fair, goodly (Βία 
θβάων — a phrase which exhibits well the distinction of 
meaning) ; whilst Oeoos means divine, though it sometimes 
(but rarely) sinks to the sense of distinguished, and so 
hardly differs from Βίος. The occurrence of δ?ο? in Greek 
shews clearly enough that there was no exceptional ten- 
dency to aspirate this particular initial δ. Some other 
origin must be sought for θεός; perhaps ψθβς a second- 
ary form of aJ0€ the root of τίθημι ; though this is re- 
jected by Prof. Curtius 1 in favour of a distinct ψθες " to 
pray," corresponding, as he thinks, to a Latin *]fes v&fes- 
tus, &c; from which would be derived the curious word 
θέσσαντο in Pindar 2 . But, be the derivation of θβός what 
it may, the severance of it from deus 3 is a fair example 
of the rigorous observance of phonetic laws which the 
science of Comparative Philology demands when properly 
pursued. 

But we must return to our immediate object. We do 
not now want by comparison of different languages to 
discover the original forms of the words we find there in 

1 Gr. Et. p. 230 ed. 2, and 471 ed. 3. 

2 Nem. v. 10. 

3 I find that the sundering of deus and θεός has been regarded as a 
hard saying. I am not convinced however by any arguments which have 
been brought forward in favour of their identity. A writer in the 
Saturday Review thinks that the occurrence of tf0eos and of adeva in 
Sanskrit proves the identity of deva and 0e6s. But why should not the 
compounds have been formed separately, each in its own language? I do 
not think that ddeos occurs early in Greek. The argument assumes that 
if we find in cognate languages compound words with the same meaning, 
the parts also of the compounds must necessarily correspond. But no 
one will maintain this. Because άδικος = ini us tus, and a=tn, is δικό- 
then = iusto ί The greater similarity of sound between 0eo- and deva 
is only accidental. 

Prof. Mayor (Camb. Jour. 1. c. p. 343) argues from the fact that medial d 
can correspond to 0, which proves nothing, and gives for an example 
αΐθω=α£ά£8, forgetting that here θ = original dh and is perfectly regular. 
He proceeds to argjue from the change in ab-dere, con-dere &c, where the 
root is dha, forgetting that the" Difficulty he has to account for is the change 
of original d into 0, not of original dh into d. And if the argument were 
applicable at all, it would be conclusive on the other side; the root dha 
is only found in Latin in composition, in otiiex τιοχ&&> d ia ouly medial. 
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their endless modifications. We want to know what those 
phonetic laws are which have modified the development 
of Greek and Latin. We must therefore assume the main 
results of Comparative Philology. We must accept the 
forms discovered by manifold comparison; and then see 
how the Greek and Latin forms have varied from them. 

Specimens of roots and actual words occurring in the 
Indo-European language will be given in the fifth chap- 
ter: they will be selected so as to throw some light on the 
stage of development, both intellectual and social, which 
our ancestors had reached before their separation. In the 
mean time it will be well to discuss first, the nature of the 
roots and suffixes we have to deal with; and, secondly, the 
nature of the original sounds, which will involve for the 
sake of clearness and completeness the consideration of 
many which were certainly not original. These two sub- 
jects will be discussed in the two following chapters. 



Note. — The languages in Europe which are not Indo-Euro- 
pean are those of the Finns, Esths, and Lapps, in the North, the 
scattered tribes of the Volga, the Yoguls, and the Ostiaks, the 
Hungarians (the affinity of whose language to the Finnic was 
long ago suspected, but only proved seventy years ago, see M. 
Miiller, Survey of Languages, pp. 99 — 119), the Turks (whose 
language, Turanian in its basis, is largely intermixed with Per- 
sian and Arabic), and lastly the Basques of the Pyrenees. That 
strange language, the riddle of philology, is the most isolated in 
the world. As far as grammar and phonetic laws are concerned, 
it stands nearest to the Ugrian, the class to which the Hun- 
garian belongs : there is no doubt that it once occupied a much 
larger area than now; though there is no evidence to shew 
that Europe was once occupied by a homogeneous population of 
which the Finns were the northern and the Basques the south- 
western extremes (see Latham, Elements of Comparative Ph%- 
UHoffy, p. 677). Professor Huxley (in a lecture "reported 
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the Pall Mall Gazette, Jan. 10, 1870) started a novel theory. 
Relying on the facts that the Kelts are universally described 
by Roman and Greek as a tall, blue-eyed, fair-skinned people, 
whilst a dark-skinned black-eyed race now exists in England, 
Ireland, and France, side by side with the lighter race, the 
dark predominating in each country in the S. and W., the light 
in the N. and E. ; and that Caesar states the language spoken 
by the Aquitani (S. of the Garonne) was not Keltic; he con- 
cludes that this language was the Basque, that the people 
speaking this language were the primitive inhabitants of the S. 
of France, Spain (Iberi), and Sicily: that this people has been 
everywhere broken up by the Kelts; that the Keltic language 
has everywhere prevailed, but that the Iberian blood has re- 
mained unchanged in proportion; (he relies here on the analogy 
of Cornwall and the universal spread of the English language 
there ;) and that this Iberian blood is the origin of the so-called 
black Kelts both in Ireland and England. 

This hypothesis is bold and ingenious. I do not agree with 
it, because I do not believe, as Professor Huxley does, that a 
language ever yet died out without leaving some trace of itself 
at least in local names. In Cornwall, the Keltic language has 
completely died out in ordinary use, but that Cornwall was 
originally occupied by a Keltic population is shewn as clearly 
by the names of places, as it would be if not a word of English 
had ever been spoken there. And this is true of parts of 
England where the Keltic language has been extinct for cen- 
turies, e. g. in East Anglia, where the Keltic river-names, Ouse, 
Rhee, perhaps Cam, &c. remain. But what trace is there of an 
element akin to the Basque in the names of places in England 
and Ireland? Nay, if the admixture of races was not before all 
historic time, there ought to be left some trace of the Basque 
element even in the words of our ordinary speech : for there are 
fairly numerous traces of the Keltic there. 

Lastly what linguistic proof is there of the connection 
between the Basques and the Iberi ? 
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It is important to know clearly what we mean by this 
term, a "root." I think that it is often supposed when 
we say, for example, that DA is a root meaning to give, 
or I a root meaning to go; that in arriving at these roots 
we have arrived at some ultimate facts from which to 
start back and explain the whole constitution of language ; 
that in fact it is a law of nature that DA must mean to 
give, I must mean to go. Now in the first place we 
must carefully remember that it is only for the Indo-Eu- 
ropean family that DA means to give. It is not so for 
the whole human race. So if there were some inherent 
necessity that da should mean "to give," that necessity 
would exist only for one family of mankind — confessedly 
the most important family — but still only one out of the 
human race• If indeed this fact were universally true, all 
our philological inquiries would have been but steps in the 
inquiry into the origin of language as a whole. But it is 
quite possible to examine the relation of a Greek word to 
other Greek words, or to cognate words in Sanskrit and 
Gothic and Latin, without being involved in the question 
whether the so-called Bow-wow and Pooh-pooh theories 
are true or not. That all language did originally spring 
from imitational and interjectional sounds combined — not 
from one or the other separately as has been implied 
sometimes — I for one firmly believe, not seeing any other 
possible origin for language. But the furthest and earliest 
time to which the history of the Indo-European language 
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primeval time. The tolerably developed vowel system of 
the Indo-European language, its power of expressing mo- 
difications of idea by change of vowels, and the extent to 
which this method has superseded the older and simpler 
method of reduplication ; the general lightness and flexi- 
bility of its roots; its inflectional system already suffering 
from decay; these and many other facts may give some 
idea of the lapse of time which must have separated the 
earliest historically traceable stage of the language of Eu- 
rope from those first beginnings of all speech. And the 
more clearly we understand this, the less shall we be in- 
clined to admit any necessary connection of sound and 
sense even in the Indo-European roots. What probability 
is there that any analysis can give us the ultimate form of 
those roots? Is it not, on the other hand, certain that in 
all that vast prehistoric time they must have been under- 
going changes analogous to those we find during those 
ages in which we can trace their development? If, then, 
we cannot know with certainty their ultimate form, of 
what scientific use can speculations be upon the connec- 
tion between them and the ideas they express? That 
there was some connection originally I believe; but I do 
not believe that it is ever discoverable with certainty: 
and that it was ever necessary, I deny. Mr Farrar 1 men- 
tions the frequent occurrence of the combination st to ex- 
press stability. Undoubtedly the root sta and extensions 
of it — stav, star, stambh, &c. — are found in all the Indo- 
European languages. He proceeds: "There must have 
been some reason for this; and we believe it to be fur- 
nished by the simple instinctive Lautgeberde — st ! a sound 
peculiarly well adapted to demand attention (compare 
whist! usht, &c), and therefore well adapted to express 
stopping and standing as the immediate results of an 
awakened attention." Very possible : but how is it to be 
proved? How do we know that sta is the ultimate form 
of the root? It would be quite in analogy with the deve- 
^ 2 Chapters on Language, c. IB, "5. ^Oft. 
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lopment of other roots (e.g. gan, grid) that a more original 
form was sat: in which case the explanation does not seem 
so probable. It is essentially a guess and incapable of 
verification. On this question of the connection between 
idea and form, I adopt unhesitatingly Renan's view 1 , "La 
liaison du sens et du mot n'est jamais nocessaire, jamais 
arbitraire, toujours elle est motivde." The force of the 
latter part of this maxim will, I hope, appear more fully 
in the course of this work. 

What then do I hold about roots? I accept Prof. Cur- 
tius' definition, although I do not agree with all his views 
respecting them: " A root 2 is that combination of sounds 
which remains when a word is stripped of everything for- 
mative." Further on, he excludes such combinations as 
have suffered from chance, sporadic, variation. For ex- 
ample, take the word ηίηνομαι. Here strip off the redu- 
plication yt, the termination μαι, and the connecting 
vowel o, we have left fyv, an unpronounceable result. But 
the true Greek root yev is preserved for us in γένος, &c, 
the e having been lost in the verb in the striving for 
lightness of sound, a tendency which we shall see has had 
so wide effect on language as to be entitled to the name 
of a law. A root then to me is simply an abstraction 8 , a 
convenient heading under which to class different words 
belonging to the same family, a help when we wish to in- 
vestigate their affinities to each other, or their relation to 
words of another family, or again of another language. 
For these are the only proper objects of Comparative 
Philology, at least in its present stage : and they are quite 
enough to occupy philologists for many years to come, in- 
stead of investigating problems for the solution of which 
there are not yet — perhaps never will be — sufficient data. 
From this point of view we can speak of a Greek, or a 
Sanskrit, root as well as of an Indo-European root — not 

1 De VOrigine du langage, p. 148. 

8 Gr. Et. p. 45. 

8 See however M. Miuler, π. 84, &o. 
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implying that it is the simplest form traceable, but the 
simplest in that language. Thus I spoke above of the 
"Greek root yev" and this is the oldest distinctive Greek 
form. But e is never an original vowel of any root in 
any Indo-European language, and comparison with the 
Sanskrit jan, with a knowledge of the phonetic changes 
found in each language, leads us to the original Indo- 
European gan, the oldest traceable form. Still for Greek 
philology it is convenient and permissible to speak of the 
root yev. I confess that I do not like the metaphor; it 
seems to me to imply too much, almost some power of 
growth inherent in the " root." But the term has become 
so established that it is hopeless to think of changing it ; 
and no harm can be done so long as w r e know clearly what 
we mean when we use it — that we are only employing a 
label (as it were) to distinguish a number of phenomena; 
not thereby giving any explanation of them 1 . 

This application of the term root to the ultimate forms 
of particular languages may also be justified for the sake 
of clearness; since, if we refer all Greek roots back to their 
presumably original Indo-European form, we shall confuse, 
as Professor Curtius has pointed out, roots the most dis- 
similar. Thus there is a Greek \/yap = to call, found in 
γηρνς; another sfype = to awaken; and another \Aye/> = 
to be old, in γέρων. All these Greek roots may be 
traced back to the simpler form GAR, which is attested 
both by the laws of phonetic change, to be hereafter 
stated, and by the occurrence of derivatives in all these 
senses in the sister languages: thus GAR appears in the 
sense of "chattering" in garrire, where custom and use 
have given the word a slightly different sense from that of 
γηρνβιν; the same form must underlie the anomalous 
Sanskrit */jdgri = to wake, which is only hjgar irregularly 
reduplicated and then weakened; thirdly, it appears in 
the Sanskrit jaras, " old age," with only the weakening of 
g toj common in Sanskrit. If therefore we wish to trace 
1 Ct .Farrar, Chapter* on Language, ^. VI . 
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the words belonging to these three classes back in every 
case to the presumably earliest form, we should be justi- 
fied in saying that the simplest traceable form in each 
case is GAR. But what do we gain by this? It is much 
better for Greek philology to retain the three distinct 
forms, than to speak of three distinct roots by one form. 
Indeed it is to my mind most probable that at a still 
earlier but prehistoric period, all three roots were distinct 
in form; and that each afterwards passed into the form 
GAR by regular processes of mechanical change. 

We sometimes find two roots slightly differing in form 
but of the same meaning, or such that the meaning of one 
is obviously deducible from the meaning of the other. 
Thus we have (occurring in Sanskrit) a \Jyu y to join, and 
another *Jyuj with the same meaning: this second root 
must be corrupted from YUG, whence iugum and ζυηον. 
Between these two roots there is not the slightest dif- 
ference of meaning, only of sound. Again, there is another 
root YUDH meaning in Sanskrit " to fight," found in the 
Homeric υσμίνη for yuS -μινη, which seems originally to 
have meant to "join battle," just as in the phrases "mis- 
cere pugnam," " conserere manus," &c. If so, YUDH is YU 
limited in its use, to join, but only to join in a particular 
way. 

Now it is only reasonable to assume some connection 
here ; to suppose that one of these forms is original, and 
the other derived from it : and the most probable supposi- 
tion is that the simplest form is commonly the earliest. 
It is convenient to mark this distinction and therefore YU 
is called a primary root : while YUG and YUDH are second- 
ary roots. . We may define a secondary root as a modifica- 
tion of a primary one — commonly to express some exten- 
sion or limitation of the idea — by the addition of a letter 
or letters, commonly at the end of the original root. 

Cases where the letter is added at the beginning of a 
root are rare and indeed not very certain : that is, we can- 
Ώοϋ be sure whether the apparently primary \a iio\» ^\to****V*V 
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I weakened form of the secondary 1 : e.g. we do not know 
which is older, tjscalp in scalpo, σκοΚοψ, or »Jgfab in 
fflaber, γλαφυρός : the two roots differ slightly both in form 
and meaning, and yet can apparently be referred to a 
common source ; but which is the older cannot be told 
with certainty. 

Sometimes although no addition be made, the form 
of a root can be modified by internal vowel-change. In 
this case we get another class of secondary roots. Thus, 
for example, there is a root TAR, expressing motion with 
friction : from this in its simplest form we get τβιρω and 
τέρην, tero, &c. From the vocalic nature of r, any root in 
which it occurs can take it either before or after the 
vowel : hence we get TRA = tar — not secondary : but this 
a can be modified into i and u, and then we get distinct 
secondary roots tri and tru : the first is found in triti- 
cum; the second in τρύω, &c. In neither of these is there 
any variation of sense: but from them, with the simple root, 
a large number of secondaries of the more common kind 
can be produced. Thus from tar we get tark apparent- 
ly with the sense of whirling round in torqueo, torques, 
&c. ; and in Greek άτρεκης, " that which is not turned or 
twisted," and so "true;" also άτρακτος "the straight," 
whether arrow or spindle : and — so closely akin in mean- 
ing that one must suppose the ρ to have arisen by labi- 
alism from k — τρέπω and trepidus, " turning round," whe- 
ther in eagerness or fear. We have next tram, whence 
τρέμω and trerno, shewing the same sense as the last : and 
TRAS whence τρέω (i.e. τρεσ-ω) and τρηρός (i.e. Tpea-epo -ς) 
whence τρήρων, the timid bird, always used of the pigeon, 
and terreo (for ters-eo): and TRAN, whence τιτραίνω and 
τόρνος, where more of the original meaning is seen, and 
τρανής, apparently " bored right through," " clear," " dis- 
tinct." Then from tri we get trib in τρίβω and tribuh a 
threshing-machine, whence the ecclesiastical metaphor of 
tribulatio : whilst from tru we have trup in τρύττανον a 

1 See Gr. Et. p. 5fc. 
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borer, and τρυπάω, and TRUGH in τρνχω to wear out. It 
is observable that the secondaries of these modified forms 
keep throughout closer to the meaning of the primary root 
than its own secondaries do. 

There has been much speculation upon the origin of 
these "secondary roots. It is not necessary that the new 
element should always have been dynamic. It may have 
been sometimes originally phonetic : this agrees with the 
fact that a change of meaning is not always conveyed by 
it. But even if phonetic in its origin, it could be used 
dynamically: just as the phonetic variations of a — a, e, ο — 
were employed, as has been already pointed out. The 
probability of a phonetic origin is greatest where the new 
element was nasal. Beside ±he root ga (=to produce), 
there existed in Indo-European days a root gan, with the 
game sense : MA was expanded into MAN ; perhaps the 
simpler form retained generally more of the simple signi- 
fication, of "measuring," while the latter expressed the 
abstract idea, needed even in those days, of "thinking." 
Similarly in Sanskrit HA (= to kill) was expanded to \Jhan 
with the same sense : and if the Greek ^φβν in ire- 
φ(€)ν-ω be the same root, the secondary form must also be 
ascribed to ancient times. The development of bha (= to 
shine) into BHAN is found also in Sanskrit and Greek ; 
the new root is well employed but with a curious dif- 
ference by the two peoples. While the Greeks used the 
simple root chiefly in the sense of making clear by lan- 
guage, i.e. of speaking, in φαμί, φήμη 1 , they employed the 
secondary root to give the original sense, as φαίνω, φανή 
= a torch : the Hindus on the contrary kept the primary 
sense to the primary root; while \Jbhan appears in the 
Vedas = to praise. Now this n, since it did not in the 
majority of cases modify the original idea, may very well 
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1 The apparent exception <f>aos is probably to be referred to another 
secondary root φαψ, which is found in the Pindaric ύνόφαυτπ (Pyth. 2. 
76), and ύνόφαυσπ (Herod, tii. 36) ; the former word ha^in^ tiie &st\Nfci, 
the Utter the primary meaning. 
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have been phonetic in its origin, something like the ν 
ίφέΚκυστικόν ; or perhaps it nasalises the previous vowel, 
like the nasal vowels commonly heard in France 1 . But 
this explanation will not suit all these "determinatives" 
as Mr Ferrar well calls them 8 : final k, or t or d must be 
accounted for otherwise. A very ingenious hypothesis of 
Prof. Pott's is that these secondary roots are combinations 
of two simple roots : thus ia -θ-ίω is from two distinct 
roots : tje& and *J6e = eat-put ; the Sanskrit hjyudh being 
similarly from tjyu and ^dha 3 . From this same DHA to 
place, Pott would compound the Latin ten-do (from *Jteri) 
— not improbably. No one doubts that ab-do, condo, &c. 
are from this root, whose primary meaning was obscured 
in Latin : it may therefore have come to be regarded as 
merely a formative element, and employed even in cases 
like tendo, where the combination is no longer etymologi- 
cally appropriate. This hypothesis however as well as the 
first seems hardly adequate for the whole set of determi- 
natives ; it is not easy to see what the roots could have 
been with sense sufficiently vague to supply them all. 
But it will undoubtedly account for some. Lastly it has 
been supposed that these letters are "pronominal roots," 
the nature of which will be explained immediately. Here 
again we seem to have a satisfactory explanation for those 
letters which are identical with known pronominal roots, 
but not for the others. It is by far the most likely that 
all these methods were in use, and probably others which 
have not yet been detected. 

There are a few secondary roots in which the new 
final element is a vowel. Such are gna {gno-sco) by the 
side of gan (gen-its) and mna by MAN: and we have 
many such double roots in Greek, e.g. t/ra\ and *Jr\a, 
ψδαμ and */δμά, with no difference in meaning;- but there 
is a very decidedly derived sense perceptible in the first 

1 See next Chapter. 

2 See numerous examples in his Comj>. Gram. Vol. x. p. 189. 
* See G. E. p. 67. 
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two mentioned. Prof. Benfey believes that the final a 
was produced by the accent falling upon the connecting 
vowel between the root and the verbal suffix, e.g. gan-a-mi, 
which forced out the radical vowel, and formed thereby 
a practically new verb ready to bear a different sense. I 
.think this very probable. Still the fact that the radical 
vowel is lost in each case undoubtedly supports Schleicher's 
law of the convertibility of position of the radical vowel, 
e.g. that a root ak implies also a by-form KA, the vowel 
being able to be sounded before or after the last conso- 
nant at pleasure. The new root form could then be taken 
if wanted, to express a new idea (as gna): where no 
such want was felt, the two roots were used indifferently. 
I think that this law should be at least restricted to cases 
where the consonant moved is a liquid or nasal : there 
is then a reason for it, the exceedingly vocal nature of 
the sound : whilst I can see nothing to account for such a 
change as AK to ka 1 . But even if it were so restricted, 
the law would cover all the distinctly secondary roots so 
formed. On this hypothesis then gna does not differ in 
its origin from TRA, tri, tru mentioned above ; they may 
have suffered the vowel to be weakened afterwards: it 
would therefore not need to be classed separately. It is 
to be observed that, in any case, the vowel is produced 
by phonetic, not by dynamic, causes. 

I have spoken above of a " pronominal root," as of 
something distinct from the roots hitherto considered. 
Those roots are sufficient to explain all verbs and all 
nouns : not that we can always for every verb and noun 
lay our hands on the actual root : but we do know the 
roots of so much the larger number of them, that we 
infer by analogy that the others really have similar roots, 
though we may not be able to find them. Now by these 
roots is expressed a possibility of action : the verbs formed 
from them denote the action itself, the nouns denote a 

1 See on this point Prof. Benfey in G'ott. Gel.Anzeigeiox\m>^^^ \ 
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person, thing, or state, existent or conceivable, concerned 
in or resulting from that action. In all these the con•* 
nection of each derivative with the root is more or les£ 
distinct. DA expresses potential giving: δίδωμι and do, 
I actually give ; δοτήρ and dator are the giver ; donvm is 
the thing given ; ΰόσις is the state of giving. There is nq 
doubt that all these are to be referred to one idea, ex- 
pressed by a particular root : and though some nouns can- 
not be accounted for so clearly, we do not doubt that 
there is some root under which they also could be classi- 
fied. But what are we to say to the pronouns (as they 
are called)? or to particles in general? We can take is, 
ea, id, &c. or mei, mihi and the other cases of the first 
pronoun, except the nominative, and get to an ultimate 
form, i in one case and ma in the other. But these are 
not at all like da above : they denote no action, to which 
their derivatives can be reasonably and intelligibly refer- 
red. No doubt there is a root I, which denotes "going," 
and another, MA, which expresses " measuring :" and the 
pronouns have actually been referred to these : but there 
is no satisfactory connection of meaning 1 . 

Pronouns are general, for they are terms convertible 
not with a particular person or thing, but with many per- 
sons and things : and they are in most cases relative, be- 
cause they denote some relation either to the speaker, or 
the person or thing spoken of, or between the two. It 
is obvious that no root denoting action, however unre- 
stricted, is sufficient here. Now the simplest way in 
which I can conceive of relation between myself and some 
object is that I am here and it is there; that there is a 
certain space between us ; and this or some such concep- 
tion is absolutely necessary to connect together the objects 



1 The objection to this theory that roots are special, and pronouns 

general, is not conclusive, for though it is undoubtedly true that most 

roots were originally special, i.e. denoting not merely "going," for 

example, but going in some special way, yet it cannot be shewn that all• 

roots were bo restricted : this one, i, seems to have been always used of 

going, generally. 
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for which ordinary roots have given us names. Accord- 
ingly it is suggested, with great probability, that pronouns 
and pronominal particles (i.e. conjunctions and some 
adverbs and prepositions) are formed immediately from 
sound (primarily interjectional) by which the speaker first 
expressed that this thing was near to him, and that thing 
farther away : and afterwards by adding them together 
expressed motion from the one to the other. These may 
be called roots as well as those of which we have already 
spoken ; and if we believe that all roots whatever were 
originally interjectional, we must hold that their origin is 
the same: but their use is so different that it is well 
to have different terms for them 1 . It is not pretended 
that we can say with any certainty which of these origin- 
ally denoted " here" and which " there." Different 
people differ immensely as to the impressions a parti- 
cular sound is calculated to convey : and here the senses 
assigned are so very general that it is quite conceivable 
that the same sound might be taken for either. There- 
fore, as before I refrained from speculation about the 
original sense of the common roots, so here also I refrain ; 
and only assert that there is a class of roots, probably dis- 
tinct in character from the others, and which in practice 
at least should certainly be kept distinct. 

We have now seen the different kinds of roots. But 
there is an intermediate stage — sometimes more than one — 
between roots and words. I have said before that a root 
gave expression for potentiality ; we want now something 
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1 The principal roots of this class in the Indo-European were 
a "whence probably the augment, which is α in Sanskrit, and perhaps 

e-gOy ά-σμ€-$ (V« s )> & c • 
t in i-d, i'ta f i-pse t ούτοσ-ί (perhaps), &c. 

kain quod, Ionic /cc3s, κοτέ, &c, hi-c(e), ho(d)-c(e), (c)ubi t ali-cu-bi, &c. 
ta in to, οΰ-το -s, is-te, &c. 

%a in ό, old Latin so-s (he) sa (she) i<(e)~te, si-c(e). 
na in νώ, nos, ne, num t &c. 
main μου, me-i y μή, &c. 
ya in fa, ω$, ia-m, &c. 
va in uos, av (?) 

See lieo Meyer i. S23, Ferrar, ι. 18β Λ 
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to denote action, the simple idea not yet modified by the 
consideration of the actor or the person acted upon ; and 
something to denote a thing or state, not yet in relation 
to any other thing or person, but the bare idea of the 
thing. This is the "base" or "stem," which is the root 
with the addition of a " formative suffix." The two terms 
are commonly used indifferently, but it would be well to 
distinguish them, and to speak here of a base only. A 
base may be either " verbal" or "nominal," according as 
a verb or a noun is to be formed from it : and the same 
distinction may be applied to the suffixes. The verbal suf- 
fixes are principally -ya or -aya : whence we get the bases 
of all the contracted verbs in Greek ; thus τιμάω = τιμ- 
aya-o(jjLL), &c, and of the Latin first, second, and fourth 
conj ugations, as amo = amdo = am-aya-o, moneo = mon- eya-o 9 
audio = aud-iya-o. The nominal suffixes are much more 
numerous; the following list for the Indo-European is 
given by Schleicher — a, i, u, ya, va, vant, ma, mant, ra, 
ana, an, na, ni, ta, to, tra, ti, tu, dhi, as, ka, yans. Some- 
times two suffixes are found together ; they may then be 
distinguished as primary and secondary suffixes, e.g. ta 
+ ya (in Greek πρακ-τβο-), ma + na (Greek ίε-μενο-, Lat. 
ter-mino-), ta + na (Gr. έπηε-τανο, Lat. cras-tino), ta + ra 
(Gr. irpo-repo-), ta + ma (Lat. op-tumo), ma -f ta (Gr. 7ru- 
ματο-), ta+ta (Gr. υσ-τατο-) ; and the bases so formed as 
secondary bases. Not unfrequently however the simple 
root is employed without undergoing the change into a 
base : thus dux is only the root due, with the s of the 
nominative, φα-μι (Att. φημί) is nothing but the root with 
the suffix of the first person. But much more commonly 
a formative suffix intervenes. Tery frequently a nominal 
base is used to form a verb as well as a noun; e.g. 
κορύσσω is formed from κορυθ the nominal base of κόρνς ; 
the Latin acu-o is from acu(s) a needle. Such verbs 
are called denominative or (better) nominal verbs. 

There is a considerable number of verbal suffixes 
which are certainly formative, and geufciaWj e\as&\£i&d with 
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those above mentioned : yet they differ from them in use 
so far as to make a separate name desirable, even though 
their origin is probably the same. The formative suffixes 
which we have mentioned are practically equivalent to 
determinatives : they are found in all the tenses of a verb : 
but these of which I am now speaking are found only in 
the present and kindred tenses, and so are always felt to 
be separable. They are commonly called "conjugationa!" 
or "stem-suffixes:" the latter name is preferable 1 . I 
doubt whether Schleicher be right in including among 
these suffixes a, which is found as e and ο in φίρ -e-Te 
and . φέρ-ο-μεν, as i and u in ueh-i-tis, and ueh-u-nt: 
this seems to me to be more probably a mere connect- 
ing vowel which binds together the root and the personal 
suffixes, so as to avoid the combination of too many con- 
sonants. But to this class belong na, in σκίδ-να-μαν, li-no t 
sper-no, &c; and im found in στορ-εν-νυ-μι, &c, but not 
in Latin. Then comes the suffix ya, a very Proteus in 
Greek ; appearing as ι, in 18-ί-ω, in κα-ί-ω and Βα-ί-ω, 
sometimes out of place as φα-ί-ν-ω, τβ-ί-ν-ω, ά-ί-ρ-ω, ιτζ-ί- 
ρ-ω where the y originally followed the ν and ρ ; as e in 
δοκ-έ-ω, γαμ-έ-ω, ώθ-έ-ω, Kvp-e -ω, &c, verbs which in the 
present stem are undistinguishable from those formed with 
aya, but distinguished by the restriction of the suffix to 
that stem : sometimes it passes by assimilation into a con- 
sonantal group : into λλ in βάλλω (for βα\-#ω), στέλλω, 
&c. as σσ (ττ) in φρίσσω, πτήσσω, Χίσσομαι, €ρέσσω> &c, 
whose history will become more intelligible when de- 
scribed under consonantal change in Greek ; and lastly as ζ 
in κράζω, ρέζω, οζω, &c. In Latin the same suffix is more 
recognisable in the i- verbs of the 3rd (primitive) class : as 
cap-i-o, iac-i-o, jbd-i-o, &c. : some have passed by analogy 
into the 4th class, e.g. mug-i-o, rug-i-o, &c. Probably wc 
find assimilation in pel-l-o, cur-r-o, mit-t-o, &c. : though 

1 The nature and object of the " present-stem " will be considered in 
the chapter upon Dynamic Change. The verbal-suffixes already mentioned 
might 'then be distinguished from these as "base-suffixes;" these two 
kinds making up the Jiei of formative verbal-suffixes. 

P. E. ^ 
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Curtius thinks not. Next conies ska, in βό-σκ-ω, gno-sc-o, 
a well-known suffix : and lastly one, not Indo-European, 
but found in both Greek and Latin, ta, in τιίπ-τ-ω, αι/-ν- 
τ-ο), and pec-t-o, flec-t-o, &c. 

I have said that these stem-suffixes probably did not 
differ in origin from the formatives, ya and aya : and the 
question naturally arises, what were all these suffixes — 
verbal and nominal — in the beginning ? 

Clearly no certain answer can be given : but the num- 
ber of suffixes is sufficiently great, and sufficiently dif- 
ferent in their use, to enable us to compare them together 
in different ways, and so speculate with some degree of 
probability. It would seem that they must have been 
either verbal or pronominal roots, since all the rough ma- 
terial of speech divides itself into one of these two classes. 
If pronominal, they must have been quite general, modi- 
fying the root at first in the slightest possible way, and 
only restricted afterwards to special significations : if ver- 
bal, they were at least more special, and directly limited 
the application of the root from the very beginning. To 
begin with verbal suffixes — sk has more the look of a 
common than a pronominal root. Corssen thinks it may 
have been a corruption of sak — the Latin sequ-or, sec-un- 
chis — so that βό-σκ-ω should mean " I go after feeding." 
That "to go" can be used with another root as a mere 
auxiliary is clear from our own periphrastic English future 
"I am going to tell:" we may compare 1 "je vais dire" 
with the same meaning : and then for the amalgamation 
we have the analogy of jaimer-ai and ama-bo. Similarly 
ya and the base-suffix a-ya may be connected with YA, 
a secondary root formed from I " to go : " this would sup- 
port and be supported by the hypothesis that the modal- 
suffix 2 ya (sim, old form siem= (e)s-ya-m(2), €Ϊην = έ(σ)-νη-ν 
= ia-ya-pt) had originally the same meaning. I do not 
know any common root to which na and nu can be re- 
ferred on any probable analogy : they have rather a pro- 
1 With Max Mailer, i. 218. * &* wp 63, 
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nominal look. The pronominal character is still more ap- 
parent if we pass from verbal to nominal suffixes. In 
form these generally coincide with known pronominal 
roots. And their use points in the same direction. I 
have said that, if pronominal, they must have been suffixed 
at first to modify the root in a general way. Consequently 
a great many different suffixes would at first be applied 
vaguely to denote the same indefinite idea ; as a rule only 
one, the best fitted, would survive with a tolerably definite 
sense ; sometimes however more than one would remain. 
On the other hand, the original vagueness would make it 
easy for the same suffix to be applied to more than οηό 
idea. In a word, we should expect to find two results ex- 
isting side by side; more than one suffix to denote one 
" idea, one suffix to denote more than one idea. And this, 
I think, we do find, down to a comparatively very late 
period. An instance will be found in the use of the suf- 
fixes ta and ma and their combinations by the Greeks and 
Latins, we find ta, in πρω-το, κακισ-το, quarto; ma in 
ίβΒο-μο, pri~mo, infi-mo ; ta + ta in ύσ-τατο ; ta + ma in 
op-tumo ; ma + ta in πυ-ματο. That is to say, in the two 
languages the same suffix is used to denote both a super- 
lative and an ordinal ; each of the two suffixes denotes 
either, and the two are combined indifferently to denote a 
superlative. The vagueness of meaning therefore survived 
till Graeco-Italian times at least : we should be justified 
in saying even after the separation by the two separate 
forms -tamo and ματο, each occurring, I think, only in one 
language. This loose applicability of the suffixes, felt 
down to late times, and the fact that the forms agree, are 
two arguments which seem to me fairly strong for the 
pronominal origin of most nominal suffixes. I say " most," 
because for some a verbal origin is clearly possible : such 
are tar (Bo-rep, dator) which commonly denotes action, 
though here it may be said on the other side that this 
sense is not always obvious (as in pater, &c.) •, and dhi y 
which is found in the Greek infinitive -0eu, t\ie \oca,\!vifc oi 
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a nominal base, and may be from dha " to place." So in 
conclusion I think that of verbal suffixes the majority are. 
probably foi-med from common roots, though a few may 
be pronominal ; and of nominal suffixes the majority are 
pronominal, but a few may be from common roots. 

We have seen that sometimes more than one nominal 
suffix is used. Thus αληθές is formed from Χαθ by the 
suffix €9 (as): and from this again by the suffix ya is 
formed ά\ηθ€ς-γ& or άληθβια. So in Latin contio is co- 
ven-ti-on, where we have two suffixes : and the number is 
increased to five in contionabundo-. It is a disputed point 
whether some apparent combinations of suffixes are not 
themselves the older forms, from which the simpler and 
shorter forms have been degraded. Thus, for example, it 
is commonly held (by Curtius and Schleicher amongst 
others) that ma, ta, na, are the older forms from which 
longer ones, man, mat, have been compounded. Professor 
Benfey on the contrary would postulate a prior form mant, 
from which came, by different weakenings, man, and mat, 
and lastly ma: we may compare for .mant the closely ana- 
logous vant, found e.g. in γαρι,-ϊβντ. From these partici- 
pial terminations mant, vant, ant, by far the greater body 
of nouns could be derived by phonetic changes for which 
there is sufficient analogy: from vant would come van, 
vat, vin : from ant come an, in, a, i, u, or this last series 
might come directly from vant Thus nearly all nouns 
would be participles of verbs. The difficulty of this theory 
is to conceive how these mant and vant first arose. I can 
imagine no way except by combination on the ordinary 
theory. Still I believe that in many cases Prof. Benfey is 
right — that the shorter forms, as we now have them, rose 
from corruption of fuller ones. Thus we find in Sanskrit 
ndman for gna-man a "name," Latin nomen, Gothic namin: 
from these we infer the suffix man. But in Greek we find 
6-νο-ματ — the τ of course disappearing in the nominative, 
so that μα only is left. Now either n passed into t in 
I• Greek, which is in the highest degree im^xoVteJale•. or the 
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Greeks useda different suffix, which is possible, but from 
the antiquity of the form in -man (shewn by its wide 
spread) and the preference of the Greeks for final n, is un- 
likely; or the two forms must be referred to a fuller 
form gna-mant : which I think most likely. 

I think I have now touched upon all points connected 
"with formative suffixes. We have got nominal bases ready 
to be turned into actual nouns by "case suffixes." We 
have got verbal bases, or verb-stems, or sometimes the 
simple root, which in this connection may be called a base, 
ready to become actual verbs by the addition of " modal 
suffixes" (a or ya for the subjunctive and optative respec- 
tively); of "tense suffixes" (as sya for the future, sa for 
the compound aorist, a for the perfect, &c.) ; and lastly of 
"personal suffixes" (mi, si, ti, or the further corruptions 
of these). All these four kinds are "inflexional suffixes," 
and their history does not properly come into the province 
of special etymology. Their use belongs to grammar: 
their origin can indeed be guessed at by the comparative 
etymologer, as indeed it has been by the founder of the 
science, Franz Bopp. But these original forms can only 
be recovered by comparison of many more languages than 
I propose to deal with. Also they afford less real material 
for speculation than even the formative suffixes. They 
are practically much fewer: each one in each language, 
however often it may occur, is really only a single speci- 
men, not a member of a class which can be compared with 
Other members. Their original meaning is still more 
difficult to determine with any certainty ; because there is 
really no limit to the number of formations, any one of 
which would be sufficient to express these extremely 
general conceptions. For convenience of the student how- 
ever I will give a table at the end of the volume contain- 
ing the Greek and Latin variations of the case suffixes \ 

1 Ftdl information containing all the theories on this subject may 
be found in Schleicher's excellent Compendium, n. 13, " Wortbildung," §§ 
244 — 308; and (so far as the nouns and pronouns are eonceraeft^ *m 
Terror's Comp. Grammar, τ, 199 — end. Ourtius' Temporaund modi \a fc 
most suggestive book for the verbs. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Sounds. 

It may be regarded as certainly ascertained that at a 
time not long before the first great separation of the Indo- 
European family, their alphabet contained fifteen or six- 
teen consonants, and three vowels. The consonants are 
best arranged thus: nine momentary, and six or seven 
protracted sounds — the terms will be explained shortly. 
The nine momentary sounds contain 3 hards — Κ, Τ, P; 
3 softs — O, D, B; and three aspirates — GH, DH, BH 1 . The 
protracted sounds comprise the nasals, Ν and M; the 
three spirants Y, s, V, and the liquid R, and perhaps 
also L : this is the sixteenth letter. 

In vowels, we find three simple sounds, A, I, u. But in 
order to express some modification of the idea out fore- 
fathers even before their separation had learnt to vary the 
simple a, i, u of a root by an addition of vowel sound. By 
uttering a new a before sounding the radical vowel of a 
word, instead of original a they had a + a, or a: instead of 
i, a + i or ai: instead of n, a + u or au. Repeating the pro- 
cess they had ah^ = aagain; a + ai — ai; a + au = au. 
They had thus a double modification of each vowel on an 
ascending scale — 

α, α + α = ά, α + ά =ά, 
i, a + i = ai, a + ai = ai, 
u, a + u = au, a+ au = au*. 

It is quite true that these graduated vowel-scales are not 

1 It is quite possible that these three sounds may be later than the 
rest; it is probable from their greater complexity and difficulty of utter- 
ance. But at all events they are older than Uxe se^etfs&\c>Tu 
* Schleicher, Comp. p. 11. 
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found in any one Indo-European language in the exact 
forms here given. But this principle of vowel-modifica- 
tion is so certainly traceable in so many of the derived 
languages, that we may with absolute certainty refer it 
back to their common parent: and the special phonetic 
laws of the several languages prove with equal certainty 
that the different forms in which these scales are found 
can be referred to the forms given above as the common 
original of all, and to no others. Some few of these dif- 
ferent forms will be mentioned in the section upon vowel- 
intensification in Chapter VI (Dynamic Change). 

% It might have been expected that just as a was inten- 
sified into a, so also i and u should have been raised to I and 
ΰ 9 as their regular method of increase. Indeed instances 
might be brought forward from the Greek of this length- 
ening, e.g. τρίβω from */τρϊβ, Χϋω from */\ΰ: some length- 
enings apparently of the same kind in the Latin are not 
really in point, e.g. fldo from *Jfid, duco from \fduc, for 
these are weakenings from feido and douco respectively, as 
is proved by inscriptions; but sufficient examples from 
Latin can be given, and there seems no ground for deny- 
ing that the Greek modifications, like those mentioned 
above, are genuine examples of vowel-intensification. But 
the method is not sufficiently universal in the derived lan- 
guages to prove that it was in use in the parent speech. 
Schleicher 1 indeed argues that I and u were unknown to 
the Indo-Europeans : and strange though this seems, it 
would certainly be difficult to prove their occurrence by 
such strict proof as sound philology requires. The strong- 
est argument in their favour is perhaps their constant oc- 
currence in Sanskrit roots : but even these, as Schleicher 
points out, are mostly lengthened forms of simpler roots 
and peculiar developments of Sanskrit, the simpler form 
being in many cases found in the cognate language, e.g. 
"to be" is in Sanskrit *Jbhu, but in Greek s /φΰ, Latin \ffu f 
so that it cannot be doubted that bhu was the primitive 

1 Beitrfyezur Vergleichenden Sprachforschung , i. aS\. 
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form. At all events, even if this ever were the regular 
method of intensification in Indo-European speech, it was 
in the main superseded before the earliest sundering of 
the languages by the more refined method mentioned 
above, which may be called qualitative, as distinguished 
from mere quantitative increase. Such a thorough loss of 
a simple early linguistic process, and such a complete es- 
tablishment of a later and more subtle one, seems to me 
one proof amongst many of the distance at which Indo- 
European speech as traceable in its earliest form lies from 
the primitive speech of the human race, and of the con* 
sequent uncertainty of all speculations which treat roots as 
absolutely ultimate forms, and then seek to explain them 
on physiological grounds. 

It will be seen at once that the Indo-European people 
did not possess nearly all the sounds which are heard upon 
the lips of their descendants in different parts of Europe 
and Asia : whilst their three aspirates have been in Eu- 
rope everywhere supplanted. It is not surprising that 
this old alphabet should be less rich than those of more 
civilised nations : the development of ideas and feelings 
establishes in language new sounds, by finding a use for 
them, although it does not produce them. But it pos- 
sessed all the more clearly marked vowel-positions and all 
the most important consonantal articulations. The greater 
wealth of modern times has grown from corruptions of the 
simpler original. 

I propose to examine very briefly the nature of all the 
more familiar sounds we now hear in' England, with some 
of those heard in France, Italy and Germany. This may 
seem a superfluous labour; but it is not so. Some of 
these sounds, though not occurring in the original language, 
probably were heard in the Greek and Latin which we 
have to consider; it is better therefore to give a list of 
modern sounds, which is tolerably full, though it does not 
at all pretend to be exhaustive. We may thus get a bet- 
ter idea of the completeness ot mcoTO\ta^i&&& of tta 
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Indo-European alphabet, and understand better its changes 
into Greek and Italian, and may lay a basis for any fur- 
ther investigation of the changes from Italian to the 
Romance languages 1 . 

The old division of sounds into vowels and consonants 
has been much objected to 51 , and with considerable reason, 
if it is taken to imply the absence of affinities between 
vowels and consonants. But it will be retained, both for 
its convenience and because there is a real difference in 
their formation. This has been well shewn by Mr Melville 
Bell. When the voice in its passage through the mouth 
is not further modified by contact, partial or complete, of 
the lips or. tongue, but flows through an open channel 
"without any friction or hissing, then we have vowel sound. 
When on the other hand the sound is not complete until 
the action of some part of the organs of the mouth has 
ceased, then we have produced what we may call conso- 
nantal sound. Briefly, " a vowel is the result of an open 
position of the oral organs; an articulation (this is Mr 
Bell's term for consonant) is the result of an opening ac- 
tion of the organ 8 ." Thus the so-called " semivowel" w 
seems to differ infinitesimally from u, and linguists have 
often argued to what class, consonant or vowel, it should 
belong. But its consonantal character is quite clear by 
the above definition. The organs are in precisely the 
same position for sounding w as they are for sounding u, 

1 The physiological side of phonetic change was only incidentally 
touched upon in the first edition of this work. This, it is believed, caused 
some ijd distinctness in the account there given. 

1 Thus Prof. Whitney (On Lepsius* Standard Alphabet, p. 24) argues 
that while some consonants (k, g, &c.) are always consonants, and some 
▼owels (a, e, 0) are always vowels, yet some vowels (i, u) are consonantal, 
while I and r, and even the nasals to some degree, are vocalic : accordingly 
he declines to draw a hard line between, for example, u and w ; but he holds 
that we ought to present the entiie body of known sounds in lines, ranging 
from the most unmixed vowel- r und to the most absolutely obstructive 
consonant of each class. Thus what we may call the labial line would be 
a, au (the English sound), 0, u, iv, m, v, /, b, p. No doubt such a scheme 
ia useful in bringing clearly forward the connection of sounds : but by 
the definition adopted in the text it is believed that a ieal difLeieti<& 
between u and w is expressed. 
* I*rincipies of Speech, p. 12. 
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the mouth being sligatly open. But no prolongation of u 
will make w. It is not heard till there has been the 
slightest closure of the inner edges of the lips : and when 
that closure has ceased, and the lips open, then the w is 
heard. Since however this action may be exceedingly slight, 
the difference between η and w may be infinitely reduced. 
We have thus distinguished sounds into vowels and 
consonants. But now comes another important distinction. 
The material of speech is breath, put into form by the 
position or action of the mouth. But this material may 
suffer an important change before it enters the mouth. If 
the glottis or aperture through which the breath passes 
from the windpipe be fully open 1 , then breath pure and 
simple issues into the mouth, there to be moulded into 
sound. But the sides of this aperture are two ligaments 
called the chordae vocales 2 , and these chords are capable 
of tension, and of being brought together so as to close 
the glottis altogether. When by their approximation the 
glottis is narrowed, they vibrate as the breath passes 
through: and thus the breath is rendered sonorous, and 
becomes — not mere breath, but genuine voice. Now 
the same position of the organs of the mouth will give 
different results, according as breath or voice is emitted 
from the windpipe. Check the breath by closing the 
lips, and as the lips open the sound ρ is heard. But 
check voice in the same way, and the sound will be b. 
Physiologically there is no other difference between ρ and 
6. Many terms are in common use to express this distinc- 
tion. Thus ρ and the other similarly produced sounds 
are called hard, or surd, or voiceless, and b is called soft, 
or sonant, or voiced. None of these terms % are quite un- 
assailable : no consonant is properly " surd : " and " voice " 
in ordinary speech is applied to the current of air which 
forms pa, just as much as that which forms ba: "voice- 
less" too is a mere negation; "breathed" would be better. 
But the name matters little if we understand the idea. 

1 See however note at page 64. 

J See M. Mailer's diagram, Lectures %,ΛΛ&« 
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In general, when I am not speaking of the method in 
which each sound is produced, I shall retain the names 
hard and soft, as being well known, conveying an intelligi- 
ble idea, and not likely to mislead if properly explained. 
All vowels are modifications of voice, that is, soft : conso- 
nants are either breathed or voiced, hard or soft. 

Consonants 1 may be classified either by the nature and 
degree of completeness of the contact of their respective 
mouth-organs, or by the names of the organs concerned. 
Thus where the contact is complete, where the current of 
the breath is entirely stopped, we have shut or explosive 
sounds : these are the breath-sounds κ, τ, P, with the cor- 
responding voice-sounds, G, D, B. To this class must be 
added the aspirates GH, dh, bh, of the original Indo-Euro- 
pean speech, which have been preserved unchanged by no 
nation except perhaps the Hindus. The distinguishing 
mark of these nine sounds is their incapability of prolon- 
gation: if we attempt to prolong them we only prolong 
the time during which the breath is pent up against the 
tongue or the lips, during which no sound at all is heard : 
the sound as before explained is merely the outbreak of 
the breath or voice when the obstruction is removed ; and 
this can last but for a moment : hence these sounds are 
well called Momentary. This title marks them off from 
all the others to follow, which are capable of prolongation 
until the air in the lungs is exhausted, these are therefore 
called Continuous, or (as distinguished from explosive) fri- 
cative sounds. In them sound is heard while the organs 
are still in a position more or less open according to the 
degree of contact: and if there were no further closing 
and opening of the organs, they would by definition be 
vowels: but, because the sound is not fully heard until 
the organs are relaxed from the position in which they 
were held, a certain action (sometimes exceedingly slight) 
is required, and therefore they are consonants. 

1 The description of the English sounds in the following &tato\i \s> 
taken almost entirely from Mr Bell' a Principles of Speech. 
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I have said that the aspirates GH, dh, BH were mo-, 
mentary sounds : but they have some claim to an inter- 
mediate position between the two classes. They have not 
been retained in any European speech, and therefore their 
sound is strange to us, and must remain a matter of some 
doubt. The opinion commonly held about them is that 
they were not originally compound sounds (as might seem 
to be implied by these symbols) : that is, gh would not be 
truly represented by such a compound as that in "log- 
house," where there are tw T o elements of about equal im- 
portance. The sound represented by the h in each case was 
much less than this, and also was not separated from the 
preceding momentary sound. It was probably the slight 
escape of breath, which is possible at the very instant 
of the sundering if the contact be exceedingly plight. 
This appears to be the sound given to the Sanskrit aspi- 
rates in India at the present day. This slightness of con- 
tact explains the passage of unaspirated into aspirated 
letters which is clearly traceable in Sanskrit: this takes 
place «almost always when the letter is combined with 
another consonant, generally s: e.g. Indo-European sta 
becomes Sanskrit */sthd. Now in all compounds one part 
is liable to suffer : here the exertion in pronouncing the s 
diminishes the strength of contact for the t ; and the re- 
sult is a slighter t followed by a breath in the same action 1 . 
It is because of this slighter contact, and because of the 
possibility of slightly prolonging the breath, that these 
aspirates approximate to the continuous consonants : but 
they are much nearer to the momentary class, and will 
be included in it. 

First among the continuous letters we take the nasals, 
NG, N, and M, because of their close relation to the shut 
consonants. To explain their nature we must enter a 

little more into physiology. There is a cavity called the 

« 

1 Sometimes the aspirate seems to be produced by the assimilating 
inffuence of a preceding r, e.g. in pra-thama "first," where the analogy of 
other languages leaves no doubt that the suffix. m& onguoaAL^ tamo.. 
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pharynx immediately behind and rather higher than the 
mouth: it is the termination of the throat canal, pro- 
longed behind the soft palate, which divides it from the 
mouth 1 ; and it has a passage to the air by tubes through 
the nostrils. It is thus obvious that air issuing from the 
windpipe may finish its course in two ways : either pass- 
ing above the tongue, and below first the soft palate, then 
the hard palate, and so to the mouth ; or behind and above 
the soft palate and by the nasal tubes to the nose. Now 
this soft palate is moveable : it can be raised so as to cover 
entirely the opening of the nasal tube from the pharynx, 
and this is its position whilst we sound all the consonants 
hitherto described : during them the breath has access 
both to the pharynx and the mouth, but having no egress 
from the pharynx it is discharged from the mouth alone : 
the pharynx however plays an important part, for in every 
proper articulation the pharynx is distended with the 
breath, and it is the natural contraction of the pharynx 
alone, when the check in the mouth is removed and the 
air escapes, that causes the audibility of each of these 
letters 2 . But if the soft palate be low enough to allow 
air to pass to the nostrils, as well as to the mouth-cavity, 
then the nasals are produced, whilst all the organs of the 
mouth are in precisely the same position as they were for 
the explosive consonants, and the sound is not complete 
till that position ceases. It is possible to produce them 
either with breath or voice ; but it does not seem that 
any European nation has ever used breath-nasals. There- 
fore NO, N, and M, are nothing but nasal modifications 
of the voiced-sounds G, D, B 8 . Similar modifications of 
vowels are clearly possible, and are actually used by 

1 The soft palate or velum pendulum, with the tongue -like little uvula 
attached to it below, may be seen by any one who will stand before a 
glass and put his mouth into the petition for sounding Ah. 

* This is Mr Bell's account: see Principles, p. 44. 

* The common phrase that a person " speaks through his nose " when 
he has a cold, is therefore clearly erroneous. He ought to speak through 
his nose, but cannot; the ends of the apertures being closed: theielwcfe 
instead oi m he sounds nearly a b: and instead of η either a d ox «a I. 
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the French in the words en, on, &c. : here the mouth is 
held in the required vowel-position, but some of the voice 
is suffered to escape through the pharynx. 

While then the nasals belong to the continuous conso- 
nants, they yet have one property common with the 
momentary class, that they require complete contact of 
the mouth-organs. This is not the case with any other 
continuous sounds. In them the flow of the breath or 
voice is only slightly impeded, so that a certain amount of 
sound issues from the mouth before its full completion by 
the opening of the organs employed. Their different cha- 
racter, according to the difference of these organs, will be 
described immediately : but they may here be divided (as 
has been done by Mr Bell) into two classes distinguished 
by the nature of the contact. If the organs are in contact 
no longer entirely as for the short consonants, but only 
at the sides, so as to leave a central aperture for the flow 
of the breath, we get the first class, to which belong the 
English sounds Y, R, Sh, which is breathed, Zh, the same 
sound voiced and denoted in the word seizure by ζ (in fact 
the French j), s, ζ (as in zest), Wh (that is, Hw), and w ; 
also many other sounds in other languages, some of 
which will be given shortly : these may perhaps be called 
central letters. But if the contact be central, so that the 
air escapes by apertures at the side, & second class of con- 
tinuous sounds is produced, among which are the English 
L, Th (breathed as in thin, voiced as in then), F and ν : let 
us call these lateral letters. This distinction may be seen 
by contrasting the English R and L. In both the fore 
part of the tongue is raised to the fore part of the palate: 
so far the method of production is the same : but in R the 
whole of the mouth is closed by the tongue except a very 
srnall portion of the centre of the palatal arch, by which 
the voice escapes 1 ; whilst in L that very same portion of 
the palate is covered by the tip of the tongue, and the 
voice escapes past the sides. The importance of the distinc- 
1 This is not 'meant aa a /U.U faacxvptian. ot & 
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tion is this : we see from it how easily letters so cognate 
in their formation can pass one into the other ; which is 
notably true of R and L. 

A further class of sounds is distinguished bv Mr Bell 
as being produced by a " lax vibration of the approximated 
organs." To this belongs the R heard in Scotland and 
France, and (rather modified) in parts of Germany — a 
roughly trilled letter, which is produced by laying the fore 
part of the tongue loosely against the fore part of the 
palate and causing it to vibrate with a strong breath. 
This differs essentially from the English R, in which a trill 
is either not at all or scarcely heard. A similar lax 
approximation of the uvula to the back of the tongue, 
and vibration from a smart breath, is said to produce the 
Northumberland burr. 

We have thus seen that consonants are momentary, or 
continuous, whether central, or lateral, or vibrated. Let 
us now make a cross division of the same according to the 
organs employed in their production 1 . 

If we commence with the first portion of the air-tube 
which begins with the glottis and ends with the lip, the 
first sound which seems to be consonantal, is H. Prof. 
Lepsius 1 holds that we pronounce this sound below the 
guttural point immediately at the larynx ; and proposes 
to make it a member of a " faucal" or " laryngal" class, the 
importance of which lies chiefly in Semitic speech. This is 
of course the spiritus asper of the Greeks. The spiritus 
lenis, according to the same authority, is " the sound pro- 
duced by closing the throat and then opening it to pro- 
duce a vowel:" for example, in sounding the words "go 
Over," care being taken that the glottis is closed between 
the two words : in this case a slight gurgling sound is dis- 

1 Much light will be thrown on this part of the subject by consulting 
the diagrams in Max Midler's second series (3rd Lecture), or Mr Bell's 
in English Visible Speech for the Million, — price one shilling. The 
description of the organs of speech by Prof. Huxley, in his Elementary 
Luton* on Physiology, is exceedingly clear. 

1 Standard Alphabet, p. 67, 
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tinctly heard before the second ο : but if the current of 
breath is maintained, the vowel will be pronounced per- 
fectly pure, and the " soft breath" will not be heard. The 
spiritus lenis however does not stand to the asper as a 
voiced to a voiceless sound, because the chords are not 
stretched, but only brought nearer, so as to narrow the 
glottis 1 . Yet this spiritus lenis is so classified both by 

1 This is also Brucke's account, see Μ. M. 2, 128. It seems to me 
that the means by which the chordae vocales can be put into such a posi- 
tion as to produce sound are twofold; first, by the downward motion of 
the thyroid cartilage, by which the chords are necessarily stretched, 
and slightly approximate ; secondly, by the closing of the two arytenoid 
cartilages, which necessarily bring the chords together, but need not 
necessarily stretch them, at least not so much as to make them vibrate 
clearly on the passage of a current of air. This I take to be the position 
intended in the text above. 

In the account which I have given at page 58, that the hard sounds 
are produced without voice or vibration of the chordae vocales, while 
there is such voice when the soft sounds are produced, I have followed 
Briicke, the most eminent writer on the physiology of speech. Yet I 
cannot repress a suspicion that the difference between the two may after 
all be only one of degree, and not of kind, that there must be some 
approximation of the chordae even for hard letters. If the glottis be 
perfectly open, how do hard sounds differ from mere breath, which may 
be articulated in the mouth without ever producing a k or a p? It seems 
to me that for all consonants the edges of the chords must be approxi- 
mated by the closing of the arytenoid cartilages, but approximated 
slightly for the hard and more completely for the soft consonants ; per- 
haps in the latter case there is more of that perfect tension, caused by 
the action of the thyroid, which is doubtless necessary for the fun 
vibration of the chords in vowel- sound. In this case the spiritus lenis 
would really stand to the spiritus asper exactly in the relation of a soft 
to a hard consonant, and Max Muller's arrangement would be justified. 
But then Helmholtz's statement (which he quotes at 2, 131) that " the 
glottis is wide open with the tenues (hard letters) and therefore unable 
to sound" must be modified. 

The double action upon the edges of the glottis mentioned above is 
not discriminated by the writers on linguistic science with whom I am 
acquainted; they also speak generally of "tension and approximation" 
as being necessary to sound, but without saying whether one is possible 
without the other. My own practical knowledge of the physiology of 
speech is very limited, being confined to the examination of specimens in 
the Cambridge Anatomical Museum, with the assistance and explanations 
kindly given by Prof. Humphry, and H. N. Martin, Esq. of Christ's 
College. So I only venture to make the above conjecture in a note 
whilst in the text I follow the received account. I notice that Prof. 
Huxley (Elements, p. 200) speaks of " parallelism of the edges of these 
chords," i.e. some approximation of them, as necessary to produce any 
sound; and the same is implied in the full account of the organs of 
speech given in Carpenter's Physiology (pp. 709 — 728), which however 
contains much that is quite erroneous aboul Ώιβ aAtaal rounds. 
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Lepsius 1 and by Max Miiller : by the latter on the ground 
that " in pronouncing it more or less distinctly the breath is 
checked near the chordae vocales, and can be there in- 
toned 2 ." 

A different view of the character of the Η sound is 
given by Prof. Whitney and by Mr M. Bell: who working 
quite separately are in this matter in substantial accord. 
According to the former, " Η is the corresponding surd to 
all those classes of sound which have not each its own 
special surd 8 ." And the latter says 4 , "Ή. is to the vowels 
exactly what Ρ is to b, f to V, s to z, &c. — a breath-va- 
riety of the same formations." Prof. Whitney will not 
allow that η when followed by a vowel has any indepen- 
dent existence: there is one position of the mouth, and 
but one, for what we commonly regard as two sounds in ha, 
he, ho, &c. He says 5 , "H is an anomalous member of the 
alphabet. Every other letter represents a distinct position 
of the organs of the mouth, through which alone it can be 
uttered: the h has no position of its own, but is uttered 
in the following letter. When we say ha, there is no 
shifting of place of the mouth organs, as we pass from the 
former to the latter sound; there is merely first an expi- 
ration of breath, then of sound, through the open throat. 
So also when we pronounce he or who: the position of the 
tongue by which i is uttered, or that of the lips by which 
u is uttered, in those two words respectively, is taken up 
before the utterance of the h, not after it: there is again 
only a change from breath to sound , as the material em- 
ployed, no change as• regards the oral modification to 
which the material is subjected." And the same concep- 
tion is extended by both writers to the consonants: thus 
hy is regarded as the voiceless variety of y, just as ρ is of 
6. This theory seems to me more plausible with regard 
to the vowels than to the consonants. Yet even for the 
vowels, it will be observed that Prof. Whitney allows a 

1 p. 76. * n. ISO. * On Lepsius' alphabet, p. \&,τιο\λ. 

* Principles, p. 88. & lb. p. SI . 
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change from breath to sound: he does not regard ha as 
simply a voiceless vowel: we have first breath, whence the 
aspiration; then sound, whence the a: but the position, he 
thinks, throughout is the same. I am no physiologist; 
but it appears to me quite conceivable that if the h be 
(according to Lepsius) a faucal consonant, it might be 
sounded so near to the glottis — the interval between the 
emission of the breath for the h, and the voice for the a, 
might be so short — that the change from consonantal action 
to vowel position might be imperceptible, and so the idea 
might erroneously be formed that the position for the a 
was taken up before any sound is uttered. This doubt of 
the priority of the vowel position is confirmed when I 
pass to the parallel variety assigned to the consonants, 
hw to w, &c. When the Indo-European Jcwa was changed 
to the Gothic hwa, our "who," did the Goths put their 
mouths into position for the w before making the sound 
which in this case is (on any hypothesis) a remnant of a 
self-existent kl A further difficulty presents itself to me. 
By this theory — which is beautifully symmetrical — a voice- 
less counterpart is provided for every voiced consonant 
which has not got one: hy 7 hr, &c. Then where the 
voiceless variety does exist, it ought to be identical in 
sound with the corresponding voiced sound preceded by h. 
But is this so? Is hv, for example, identical with/ 1 ? No 
doubt the aspiration may be made so strong that the dif- 
ference disappears, but I think it is quite possible to sound 
hva distinct from fa. But this ought to be impossible if A 
has no independent existence, apart from the following 
sound. Again, what are we to say to those cases where h 
is final, as in Sanskrit? Here there is no vowel for it to 
be merged in. This argument, it is true, needs some limi- 
tation : although h occurs at the end of numerous Sanskrit 
bases, it is changed in all the cases of the noun which 
occur in actual use by the addition of the suffixes: e.g. the 
base Kamaduh becomes in the nom. Kdmaduk, ace. Kd- 
1 Fia voiceless, corresponding to υ τΛήβ\ι\&^ο\ί!β^ 
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maduham, &c. ; and probably even the vocative, which ge- 
nerally is the pure base, here, as in some other cases, fol- 
lows the nominative. So also many roots end in h, but 
when they appear as verbs the h is never final 1 . The 
Indian visarga too, which is not h but a very weak aspi- 
ration, taking the place of final s under certain conditions, 
is now at least barely audible: Prof. M. Williams compares 
the evanescent sound of s in French in such words as les. 
Still it is perfectly possible to sound h final in India; and 
I am assured by Prof. Cowell, that the difference, e.g. be-r 
tween va and vah in the mouth of a Pandit is perfectly 
distinct. But this again would be impossible, if A is only 
implied in a following letter. 

I incline to the old belief that A is a genuine conso- 
nant, though produced extremely near the glottis, in con- 
sequence of which it readily combines so much with a fol- 
lowing vowel, as to seem to be produced in the same act. 
I also think that there may be a soft h, which differs from 
the ordinary h almost, if not quite as much, as any soft con- 
sonant differs from the corresponding hard : and that this 
soft h differed infinitesimally (if at all 2 ) from the breath 
heard after the momentary sound in the original aspirates. 

Next in order come the undoubted consonants K, G, 
and NG. These are formed by bringing the root of the 
tongue against the soft palate. The position of the organs 
within the mouth is the same for all : the difference be- 
tween Κ and G has been already mentioned: one is formed 
out of breath, the other out of voice. In sounding ng, as 
in the other nasals, the soft palate is lowered so as to un- 
cover the end of the nasal tubes in the pharynx. It differs 
from them in that all the voice passes through the nos- 
trils ; whilst in η and m much escapes by the mouth. The 
reason of this is that the check is applied as far back in 
the mouth as possible. Since then there is a perfectly 

1 Prof. Cowell tells 'me that in Beng&li, where the a final in Sanskrit 
names ie regularly dropped (e.g. B&m for Rama), it is xetoaaea. «itat "K 
alone. 

9 See note on page 64, 
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open passage through the nasal tubes, NG is almost a vowel: 
still it cannot be considered as absolutely complete until 
the mouth-organs are separated. There is a want of dis- 
tinctness, if the sound is terminated not by separating the 
palate and tongue, but by closing the windpipe 1 . This sound 
is very common in English, especially at the end of a word: 
which is the cause why the French nasal vowels {en, on, 
&c.) constantly receive this sound from Englishmen. The 
principal reason for doubting whether it occurred in the 
original Indo-European is the absence of any symbol to de- 
note it : but its occurrence in so many, if not all, of the de- 
rived languages, may be taken as a proof that it was at least 
known, if not so fully established as to have a special sign 
for itself, such as is found in Sanskrit and Zend only. If 
the tongue be kept in the same position, but in looser con- 
tact with the palate, so as to produce continuous sounds, we 
get a central pair (voiceless and voiced) not occurring in 
English, buf in the German BacA and r&ge : for the corre- 
sponding lateral sounds, Mr Bell can suggest nothing but 
the hiss of wildfowl (voiceless), and a Gaelic I (voiced). 
None of these continuous sounds were Indo-European. 
This class is commonly, though not correctly, called guttural. 
A more correct term would be Back-palatal: but the old 
term will be retained as well known and convenient. 

The next class is formed by the middle of the tongue 
against the hard palate. Strange to say, it is doubtful 
whether any momentary sounds belong to this class. In 
Sanskrit we find ch and j, which are now pronounced as 
in English cheer and jeer. Nearly all physiologists are 
agreed that these are double sounds: that cA = feA and 
j = dzh. Consequently, Prof. Lepsius is certain that the 
old Sanskrit pronunciation must have been different, since 
none but single sounds were represented in Devan&gari by 
single symbols. What this single sound may have been 
he does not suggest : but he puts a symbol for it into his 
alphabet (k 1 , the same which is commonly used for the 

1 Principles, p. 50• 
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modern sound). It may have been something like that 
heard in the vulgar English "kyind" for kind, where the 
parasitic y turns the k into something between ch and k: 
and in all languages where the sound ch occurs, it has 
been formed from k by some such corruption; cha (Sk.) is 
from original Tea (Lat. que), just as English "church" is 
from " kirk," and the Italian cima shews its origin by its 
spelling. I am not however sure that the English ch is 
necessarily a compound sound. It has a constant tendency 
to become so, by prefixing a parasitic t : but I believe that 
it is possible to pronounce it pure: and that this pure 
sound may be the Sanskrit ch. I know that no German 
will believe this : but it seems to me impossible that there 
should be no momentary sound between k and t The 
nasal of this class is found in the Asiatic languages ; it was 
sounded probably as the gn in Italian "Campagna." The 
continuous sounds are numerous in this class. If the con- 
tact be made slightly but without varying the position 
from that for ch, we get a voiceless sound, which is heard 
in the German ich, and is at least not unlike the initial 
sound of our "hew" (i.e. hyoo): the voiced sound is the 
common γ of "yew." To this class also must be referred 
the much-discussed Sanskrit palatal s, written as s by 
most English writers on Sanskrit, as s by Lepsius, as g by 
others: I• prefer the last symbol as pointing to the histo- 
rical fact, that this sound, like that of ch and j, was cor- 
rupted from the gutturals. As Lepsius observes, English- 
men in sounding the German ch in " ich," &c. frequently 
produce a sibilant instead. If, therefore, we pronounce 
that ch as well as we can expect to do, we shall pretty 
nearly pronounce the Sanskrit p. These continuous 
sounds areT all central: there are no lateral sounds 1 of this 

1 Mr Bell assigns the two English sounds of Th (J> and $) to this class 
as laterals on the ground that the middle of the tongue (he rather 
deceivingly calls the middle the front) is raised in pronouncing them. 
To me the position of the middle of the tongue seems to be unimportant 
— in Max Mutter's diagram (2. 134) it is even slightly depressed— and th& \ 
tip to be the only necessary agent See below, page 7$. I\» \a \tfmrc«t\ 
quite possible to sound them with the middle of the tongoa ivtadi• \ 
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class, which should correctly be called Middle-palatal, but 
for convenience may be called Palatal simply. Of all its 
members only y seems to be Indo-European. 

From this class the natural transition would seem to be 
to a Front-palatal class, formed by the tip of the tongue. 
But there are sounds which lie between the two classes. 
Thus it is possible to raise the tongue to the whole of the 
middle and front of the palate : and thus we get — no mo- 
mentary — but the continuous sounds s and ζ as in " ad- 
vice" (s) and "advise" (z). These letters are commonly re- 
garded as dentals. In reality however if the tip- of the 
tongue once touch the teeth the sound is no longer s but 
th, in fact a lisp is produced 1 . A very slight modification 
of this position gives the pair Sh and Zh, as in sure (sh), 
pleasure (zh). For these the middle part of the tongue 
is not so much raised, and the point is drawn back : the 
aperture is therefore somewhat increased. There is no 
natural tendency however of s to pass into sh except under 
assimilating influence, e.g. when a German says "shtein" for 
"stein." Out of this class the voiceless s is Indo-European 4 . 
The best name for these sounds would be Mixed-palatals, 
but the difference being only slight, they are always classi- 
fied with the Front-palatals; but it should be remembered 
that they are properly sounded farther back in the mouth. 

But we are not yet past the middle palate*: though 
the class of which we have to speak need not detain us 
long. I mean the Indian unguals, or Cerebrals — neither 
name quite describes them — which are said to be sounded 
by bringing the lower surface of the tongue against the 
roof of the palate. Practically then the agents in their 
production are the tip of the tongue and the middle of 
the palate. The sounds are four, τ, D, Ν, s ; the dot be- 

neath them is the diacritical mark of Lepsius and most 

1 Principles, p. 182. 

8 The diagram given by Max Miiller.for sh differs considerably from 
Mr Bell's; it is very like bis diagram for r, except tbat the point of the 
tongue is not fully raised. So far as I am ab\a to yxd&e, Mr Bell's seems 
the more exact ot the two. 
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other philologists. Their histoiy is tolerably clear : they 
arise from the simpler T, D, &c, primarily through the 
influence of a neighbouring r 1 : afterwards the cerebrals, so 
produced, themselves spread the infection. The r itself 
was lost in so doing; e.g. karta became Jcaia, or, more 

rarely, assimilated as in lhattd for bhartd. Now Lot pro- 

nouncing r the tip of the tongue is bent slightly back, 
almost exactly as I have described it above. If then after 
sounding this r, the tongue be kept in the same position 
instead of being moved forward to the ordinary position 
for t, the result is t ; but the contact being complete for t in- 

stead of being imperfect for r, the stronger letter forced 
the weaker out. The change from t to t must certainly 

appear to be from an easier to a more difficult sound ; but 
when t is regarded as the single result of the compound 

rt, the change will cease to surprise us. The sound of s 

differs very slightly from our sh already described ; the 
tongue must be drawn a very little farther back, and the 
point slightly raised. 

We now come to the Front-palatals, generally called 
Dentals. In not one of them however is the tongue com- 
monly pressed against the teeth, though variations of them 
ipay be formed in that way : but the point of the tongue 
is brought against the front of the palate immediately be- 
hind the gums. Thus we get our English T, D, and N, all 
shut sounds, for which the mouth is in the same position. 
Not very different is that for our continuous central R, as 
in "row;" in which the tip is brought close to the palate, 
but without absolute contact, so that the air passes over 
it*. The difference between this sound and that heard in 
most modern languages is the absence of vibration, or at 
all events the very slight motion. In this respect English 



1 See Biihler's Essay, epitomised in Ferrar's Camp. Grammar; where 
many illustrations are given. 

9 The sound of r in words like are, our, &o. is different from tins, «ul 
will be described afterwards. It is A "glide;" Βθθ page $1, 
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agrees with Sanskrit : where the vowel ri is more like the 

vibrated or trilled r. It is a voiced sound : the voiceless 
r being heard by Mr Bell in the French " theatre," &c. 
Exactly corresponding to the central B, is the lateral L. 
If, instead of obstructing the breath at the sides of the 
mouth, so that the current of air passes only over the 
point, we press the point firmly against the palate just as 
in τ, D, but (not as in those sounds) prevent the tongue from 
pressing against the sides of the mouth, then we get L. 
Here, as has often been pointed out, the configuration of 
the mouth is so open as almost to constitute a vowel, but 
the sound is completed by the withdrawal of the tongue, 
and so comes under the definition of a consonant 1 . Like 
r it is a voiced letter, but here again Mr Bell detects a 
voiceless I in French "temple 2 ." R is Indo-European: 
perhaps also L. 

Genuine dentals are found in Sanskrit. The Sanskrit 
τ, D, and Ν are pronounced by bringing the tip of the 
tongue not against the palate, but against the edge of the 
upper teeth. This is the reason why the Hindus transcribe 
our dentals by their cerebrals, e.g. direktar, for Director 8 : 

not that the cerebrals exactly correspond, but because they 
are nearer our sounds than the true dentals are. In fact 
the Indian t and d are the momentary sounds, correspond- 
ing to our continuous sounds J? and $ (Th and Dh) : and 
beginners are advised (I am told by Prof. Cowell) to pro- 
nounce at first the Hindu t by our th, as a less error, and 
to obviate the certain confusion caused by using our own 
t I do not know whether the dental or the palatal t and 
d was the original Indo-European sound: but probably 
the latter. There are no central continuous dentals : in- 
deed their formation is clearly impossible. But J? and SS 

1 Principles, p. 194. 

2 Visible Speech, p. 93. In Principles &c, p. 57, he considered that 
the Welsh 11 was this voiceless sound; but in his later work he gives 22 a 
mixed origin, from the point and middle of the tongue both raised as in 

/?Λ; bat differing from that articulation in that the sound is lateral. 
8 Max Miiller, Sanskrit Grammar, p. B. 
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are lateral dentals. .Here the contact between the teeth 
and the tongue is only complete in the centre, and the 
breath escapes over the sides of the tongue. It is unim- 
portant whether the central part of the tongue be kept 
sunk or not : if it be raised, as has already been pointed 
out, the position is the same as for s, except that the point 
of the tongue touches the teeth, while in s it does not. 
The sound of \ (the Anglo-Saxon "Thorn") is that of th 
in English thin and modern Greek Θ, where it is probably 
corrupted from an aspirate t'h. The sound of $ (A. S. 
"Edh") is heard in then, and is also that of Danish d (in 
certain cases),of Spanish d, and modern Greek δ. Neither 
sound is Indo-European : neither is found in Sanskrit, or 
in Zend (except very rarely after r or w 1 ); they are curi- 
ously sporadic developments of the West. 

The next class is called the Labiodental. It consists of 
but two lateral continuous sounds — our English F and v. 
In producing these the upper teeth are pressed upon the 
lower lip, the air escaping between the sides of the lip and 
the teeth. The pronunciation of these letters will require 
considerable discussion when we come to the account of 
Greek and Latin variations. The sound of v, which is now 
heard " in England, France, North Germany, India 2 ," &c., 
is generally supposed to have been Indo-European: but it 
is questionable whether that letter did not really fall 
under the next class. 

Lastly, we have the Labial class — that formed by both 
the lips. The shut sounds are Ρ, Β, M. As in the case of 
the other nasals, the mouth is in precisely the same po- 
sition and deals with the same material for m as for 
b: but, as was pointed out above, the mouth must be filled 
with air in sounding m, whereas in sounding ng almost the 
whole passes to the nostrils. Accordingly, whilst a tole- 
rably clear ng can be produced without removal of the 
tongue from the back palate, only a very indistinct m is 
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heard without the parting of the lips. The continuous 
central labial is w, which is voiced; as has been already 
said, a voiceless w is perhaps heard in the common EngV, 
lish sound wh (i.e. hw). In sounding w the inner edge* 
of the lips are put closely together, and the sound issues 
through an aperture in the centre; the position is uhe 
same as for u. It is indeed possible (as Mr Bell points 
out 1 ) to pronounce w with a lateral as well as with a cen- 
tral opening: but the position is a very constrained one. 
The close affinity of this letter to u, and the ease with, 
which the one sound is converted into the other in all 
languages, are strong arguments for assigning this rather, 
than the labiodental w-sound to the original language. 
There is however a truly labial pair of sounds, F and V, 
distinct from the labiodentals with the same symbols 
These are formed by bringing the outer edges of the lips 
together, while the breath escapes laterally. The voiced' 
V is heard in Central Germany, e.g. in weg, and is also 
the sound of the Spanish 6, and of the modern Greek $L 
This fact will be seen to have an important bearing on 
the question of the true sound of the Latin v. Afccording 
to Mr Bell's diagram 2 there is a further difference be- 
tween this V and the English W : this ν is simply labial, 
the tongue lying at absolute rest in the bottom of the 
mouth: but in w the back of the tongue is almost in the 
position for sounding the back palatals. I do not know, 
any language in which the labial / occurs. 

We have thus traced the course of the breath or voice, 
in the formation of consonants through the whole length, 
of the air-tube from the glottis to the outer edge of the 
lips. The only remaining sound commonly heard in mo- 
dern speech is the vibrated r, the rough trill: the forma- 
tion of which has been sufficiently described already 8 . The 
results are given in the accompanying table. It remains 
now to be seen how far these physiological considerations 
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can supply us with any scale of sounds, ranged accord- 
ingly to the difficulty of their production, which may 
throw light on the changes which we shall find to have 
taken place in Greek and Latin. I do not propose to lay 
down any absolute and invariable scale, and to say, this 
sound is universally more difficult than that, and there- 
fore this or that change took place in Greek and Latin. 
I shall hereafter describe the process of change in each 
language as it is historically traceable. But I believe 
that each and every change had a reason; whether that 
reason was some peculiarity (as no doubt it generally 
was) of the special people, or whether it was some physio- 
logical fact which is of much wider and more general ap- 
plication. Let us see whether such facts can be obtained 
from the details given above. It is quite possible that 
we may interpret those details wrongly, or apply right 
conclusions erroneously. If so, it is only to be hoped that 
subsequent research may set us right. 

First of all, we may assert with confidence that a mo- 
mentary sound is stronger than a protracted one, and 
therefore we may expect to find, as we actually do, that a 
momentary sound passes into a protracted one, but not 
vice versa, except from some assimilating influence which 
is sufficient to explain the apparent irregularity. It is 
clear from the nature of the sounds that the complete 
check given for a moment to the breath must require a 
, stronger effort on the part of the organs of speech, than 
' is needed when there is no perfect stoppage, but the 
stream of air is suffered to flow on in a slightly altered 
current until it is exhausted; just as the mill-dam endures 
a more violent pressure than the breakwater over which 
the stream rushes. 

Next, among the momentaiy sounds, the hard will be 
stronger than the soft, each in its own class. It is true 
that the difference of effort in producing the two sounds 
is hardly perceptible. Physiologically we have seen that . VWJCW „ 
the difference between them is this: a greatet xwa\i oi ώι\ ςλΛ *** 
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passes through the glottis for the hard than for the soft 
sound, because the glottis is at least more open for the 
first class; whether it be entirely open or not (see page 64, 
note) is not material. Accordingly greater effort is needed 
to check the fuller column of air, though not so much 
greater as to be necessarily perceptible. It is not neces- 
sary that man should consciously economise his labour at 
each utterance: it is sufficient for my principle that he 
should consciously or unconsciously form such habits as 
actually involve the least expenditure of muscular energy, 
even where the saving may be infinitesimally small. 
There must be some physiologioal reason to explain the 
fact that in almost every language the hard passes into 
the soft, so far as change between them takes place at all. 
The only exceptions I know are that part of the Teutonic 
Lautverschiebung, or " shifting of sound," by which g be- 
comes Jc, d becomes t, and b becomes pi and a certain ten- 
dency in the same direction in modern Welsh, not, I 
think, in the older Keltic, e.g. to pronounce "God" as 
Cot. Sometimes we find savages who pronounce no soft 
sounds at all, only hard ones: but this is different. I 
grant the difficulty of the Teutonic change, and can only 
account for it as an instance of the striving for distinct- 
ness 1 , which sometimes acts counter to the principle of 
phonetic change. It may possibly be due to admixture 
of race. 

Next, the aspirate is weaker than the corresponding 
unaspirated letter. This follows from the nature of the 
aspirates, of which I have already said something 2 , and 
shall have more to say hereafter: the breath heard in 
each case follows upon less permanent, that is, less strong, 
contact. On this theory it no longer seems unnatural 
that the more voluminous hh should be weaker than k 9 or 
gh than g. But when the sound denoted here by h be- 
came at last, as I believe it did, not a subsidiary breath, 
but an independent sound, the spiritus asper; then kh, 
2 See Chapter i. p. 4. * fc*a ^. ^. 
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gh, &c. must be treated as compounds, subject to the ordi- 
nary influences which affect compounds, such as loss of 
one of the members, or assimilation of one member by 
the other. This is the reason why, though gh be weaker 
than g, we can yet find in Latin, and perhaps in Greek, 
g in the place of original gh: e.g. ang-wstus from Indo- 
European agh: gh has become a double sound, and the h 
has been dropped from the end of the compound. That 
the aspirates were in their origin later than the unaspi- 
rated letters, can be best seen in Sanskrit 1 — a language 
which especially deserves our thanks for performing within 
historical times so many of the oldest processes of lan- 
guage. 

The hard then is naturally stronger than the soft, 
and the unaspirated than the aspirated letter. What 
now is the relation of one hard to another hard ? What 
law of strength governs the exchange which we some- 
times find between one class and another, guttural and 
dental, dental and labial, &c? Where there is a com- 
plete check, the rule that their strength varies as their 
distance from the lungs seems to be absolute ; that is, 
that the gutturals are stronger than the palatals (in 
those languages which possess palatals), the palatals than 
the dentals and the labials : and this is the order of the 
consonants given by the acute Indian grammarians, doubt- 
less intentionally. The current of air is strongest at 
the outset, and gradually grows weaker. No doubt an 
additional impulse may be given to it at any point of its 
passage; but if no such impulse be given, it naturally is 
feebler at the lips than in the throat. Therefore the mini- 
mum effort required to stop it at the lips is less than in 
the throat : in other words, a labial is naturally a weaker 
sound than a guttural. The merest closing and opening the 
lips is sufficient to produce the sound ρ with hardly more 
additional effort than is required for the mere passing out 
of tte air within the mouth ; but it is impossible to sound 

1 See p. 60. 
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k without conscious effort. Therefore we must expect k 
to pass into p, but never without strong reason allow that 
ρ can pass into k. Here again the Sanskrit stands us in 
good stead by its greater number of consonants. The 
theory, that the guttural k is naturally the strongest of all 
sounds, is borne out by the fact that k actually passes into 
the palatal ch but not ch into k : when we have the dou- 
ble form in a group of Sanskrit words, we find regularly k 
in corresponding words of other languages ; so that ch is 
clearly a Sanskrit weakening. Again, the greater strength 
of the gutturals is shewn by the difficulty which children 
find in pronouncing them ; also by their hardly appearing 
in terminations, or when they do, yet never as the second 
element of a consonantal group, not tk, dg but kt, gd. 
This last argument indeed cannot be pressed to its full 
result, for we find in terminations pt and bd, as well as kt 
and gd, so that by this reasoning ρ and b ought to be 
stronger sounds than t and d. But the reason here seems 
to be that labials, which require perfect closing of the 
lips, are ill suited for the end of a word, where we in- 
stinctively prefer those sounds in which the breath is not 
articulated by the lips, as among the vowels e rather 
than either ο or u. Probably indeed dentals and labials 
do not differ much in strength, but still, in the few cases of 
exchange, it is the dental that seems to pass into the labial. 
We have thus got a general idea of the sort of changes 
we must expect to find among momentary sounds. For 
the protracted sounds it is less easy to lay down rules. 
They are in their nature much less definite than the mo- 
mentary ; and much depends on the length of time during 
which they are sounded. The nasals, as we have seen, are 
to some extent dependent on other stronger consonants ; 
the guttural nasal indeed not often standing single. Cur- 
tius thinks that where we find m and η in corresponding 
words the m is the stronger. But most of his examples 
(e.g. Βόμον but domim, Sanskrit darnam, and the German 
Ihden for old Faderri) ere of final m, ^ά&^Υ&& <rtk«£ 
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labials, is inconvenient at the end of a word. If we as- 
sume the strength of the spirants in the order of their 
pronunciation, we should get y, s, v, which is probably cor- 
rect, but they do not seem to interchange much. Cer- 
tainly neither of the last two ever passes into y\ and 
Curtius thinks even the few cases where we find f on 
inscriptions instead of original y, e.g. fori, are pure mis- 
takes in writing ; it being known that some letter had 
dropped, and more trace of ν having been left than of y. 
The history of h differs for different languages. In Greek 
it is always the remnant of one of the spirants, and 
weaker than any of them ; in Latin it has replaced gh, 
and seems to have been pretty strongly sounded. S and 
r are pronounced alike with the point of the tongue ; but 
in 8 the back of the tongue is also employed ; in r (at 
least in English r) the point of the tongue alone is raised 
to the front of the palate : for the vibrated r, the tongue 
is in very much the same position as for s, but (ex hypo- 
thesi) is held much more loosely. Whichever then was 
the sound of the Latin r, or the Laconian p, we can un- 
derstand the transition from s to those sounds. 

Central sounds appear to be more difficult than 
lateral. Here we should not feel sure of the fact from 
physiology, but the regular change of r into I, and s into 
th, is convincing. Where I has become r in modern 
Italian or French,, the cause is probably dissimilation, 
as in old Latin: e.g. in " pellegrino," for peregrino, or 
in "apotre," for apostole; here the Z, a lateral sound, 
which requires a central closure, was more difficult than a 
central one immediately after the central opening of t. It 
and I are pronounced at the same part of the palate ; s 
and th are not so ; but a looser th can be sounded without 
putting the tongue against the edge of the teeth, by lay- 
ing the back of the tongue against the roof of the palate — 
not the mere point, which would produce l\ In this th, 



1 It is this th probably which is oftenest substituted ίοτ g m Yiss&ra^v 
and lor which s is substituted, if such substitution evex ts&ea \λ£ύ(&,^\ά&ι λ 
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the tongue may indeed touch the teeth, but this is not 
essential to the sound (as for the proper th). Prof. Huxley 
tells 1 of a man whose tongue had been amputated, who 
could yet sound th : the contact must have been given by 
the stump of the tongue against the edge of the palate.• 
S may however pass into the true th, if in sounding it the 
tongue be allowed to touch the teeth, because then central 
contact takes place, and the sound must be emitted laterally. 

With respect to continuous labials I know no general 
rule that can be given. I think no language has more 
than one pair of them, R passes into w in lisping, which 
agrees with the natural order of the sounds ; which order 
holds, as a rule, for continuous as well as for momentary 
sounds. But as they are less firm than momentary sounds 
there is more scope for assimilation, which may neutralise 
the common order. 

It is more difficult to determine with exactness the true 
sound of vowels than of consonants. For many consonants 
there can be little or no variation : in whatever lands ρ 
and b are sounded they must be sounded at the same 
place ; there can be no great range for 1c and g ; and so 
on. The points too of contact, which give distinct dif- 
ference of sound, are limited. But we can never be sure 
that we have obtained all the varieties of vowel sound: 
they are unlimited. For our purpose however it is suffi- 
cient to point out the best marked points in the scale, in 
the assurance that if some of the Greek and Latin vowels 
did not exactly coincide with any of these, the difference 
could not have been great. As I said at the beginning, all 
vowels must be pronounced as in Italian, except English 
sounds which are given as examples in brackets; e.g. 
(ee) denotes the i sound. It is to be remembered that 
vowels are various open positions of the vocal tube, 

I greatly doubt. The instance " says for sayeth" (Prof. Mayor, 1. ο. p. 335Ϊ 
is, I think, an error; the two forms were distinct: "sayis" or "sayes" 
is old North English, both sing, and plur.; to which in old South English 
"saith " corresponds ; though later " eayen" was the plural in use. 
1 Mem. ofPhys., p. 203• 
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modifying in various ways the breath which has received 
tone from the vibration of the stretched chordae vocales. 

The two most important vowel classifications, with 
which I am acquainted, are those of Prof. Lepsius, and 
Mr Melville Bell. They differ considerably : that of Prof. 
Lepsius is best suited to render plain the historical de- 
velopment of vowel sound in Greece and Italy, and will 
in the main be followed here. But Mr Bell's system is 
important in many ways, and as I shall take a good deal 
from it, it will be best briefly to describe it first. 

Mr Bell recognises in all thirty-six vowel sounds, and 
twelve "glides;" the latter being "transitional" sounds, 
which differ from consonants, in that the vocal tube is so 
open that there is no friction in the mouth : they would 
therefore be vowels, if they had any "fixed configuration," 
any permanent position ; but they are sounded too short 
for this, and are essentially incapable of being prolonged. 
They principally occur as one of the two elements of a 
diphthong, and in this character they will come under our 
notice later on. Glides in English are frequent : thus the 
y at the end of " day," is certainly not a full consonant ; 
nor is it a vowel, for it cannot be prolonged: it is a 
"transitional" sound between the two. Other examples 
are the w in "now," the r in "are," and "our:" the slight 
prolongation of vowel-sound heard between a and r in 
"va'ry," &C. 1 

Of the thirty-six vowels, nine are primary; that is, 
possessing the smallest opening of the vocal tube neces- 
sary to distinguish them from consonants. Three of these 
are formed with the back of the tongue, and so the posi- 
tion of the mouth does not differ much from that for k and 
g: these are called "back" vowels. Three are "front" vowels : 
for these the back of the tongue is raised to the arch of 
the palate, much as for y. The other three are called 
"mixed," because they combine the properties of each of 
these classes, being formed with the back of the tongue, 

1 Visible iSpeech, p. 69 and 94. 
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but with the edges also raised to the sides of the teeth. 
The three vowels in each of these three classes are called 
"high," "mid," and "low," respectively, according to the de- 
grees of elevation of the tongue. Thus, for example, the Eng- 
lish (ee) in "eel," is technically called a "high front" vowel; 
the (u) in "up" is a u low mid," while the vowel of the French 
"que" is a "mixed mid 1 ." Next, we have nine modifica- 
tions of these nine primary vowels, called "wide " vowels. 
In these, "the resonance cavity is enlarged behind the con- 
figurative aperture 2 ," by drawing back the soft palate and. 
expanding the pharynx. By doing this, for example, when 
the tongue is in the same position as for sounding "eel," we 
get " ill" — a " high-back wide," instead of a " high-back" 
vowel. Instead however of the terms " primary," and " wide," 
I shall use the terms " close," and " open," for these two 
classes respectively, as being already in use in some lan- 
guages to express, I believe, the same distinction. Lastly, 
each one of these eighteen vowels may be modified in 
a further way — thus giving us the whole thirty-six. The 
external sign of this modification is a contraction or 
" rounding" of the aperture of the lips, representing, as 
Mr Bell believes, a corresponding contraction of the gut- 
tural passage (the real cause of the change of sound) and 
probably also of the upper part of the larynx. If we 
"round" the vowel in "eel," for example, we get the 
German u, "high-front round," according to Mr Bell's 
arrangement, "in which the labial orifice is reduced # to 
little more than a chink :" while the broad aperture of 
(ah), which is a "low-back wide," is "rounded" to (o) in 
" on," " odd," &c. (" low-back wide round "), " by contract• 
ing only the corners of the lips 8 ." 

Out of these thirty-six sounds, twenty-two occur in 
English. But six of these, the " mixed-wides," differ from 
each other very slightly. They are the sounds heard in 
"places" (High), "fatal" (Mid), "err" (Low), "pleasure" 



1 See the Table at page 83. 
* Id. p. 71. 
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This Table is taken from Visible Speech, p. 94, with two differences. I have 
employed the terms "open" and "close," instead of Mr Bell's "wide" and "primary;" 
and I have exhibited the "Low," "Middle," and "High" letters together. The 
■ examples above the line in such divisions are Mr Bell's own ; in a few cases however 
I have substituted examples, which he has elsewhere given, instead of some American 
and Cockney variations which he gives in this Table. I am responsible for every- 
thing below the line in each division. Where the space is blank, there is no English 
sound to give and none in dialectical English or foreign languages which seemed 
to me important for my present object. If indeed I had been consistent, I should 
have omitted all the English final syllables which are so acutely distinguished by 
Mr Bell; but I thought it worth while to include all English variations which could 
be discriminated by any ear. 
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(High Bound), " oratory" (Mid R), " orator" (Low R). It 
will be observed that five of these sounds occur in unac- 
cented syllables : and that they all represent variations of 
what is commonly called the " neutral vowel," that sound 
to which the vowels of all unaccented syllables have a 
tendency to return, and which is also supposed to be 
heard in " but," " son," " fir," and to be sufficiently de- 
noted, by a single symbol, as by the e of Prof. Lepsius. 
At all events, Mr Bell's distinctions will not be required 
by us, but the existence of the neutral vowel itself must 
be borne in mind, as it undoubtedly occurs in every lan- 
guage. It is sometimes called the Urvocal — unfortu- 
nately, as that may be interpreted to mean that it is the 
vowel (instead of ah) from which other vowels can be 
traced. Its most typical formation is no doubt that given 
by Mr Bell for the a in fatal, where the tongue is in the 
position of perfect rest, without action of either the back 
or front part. 

We start with the vowel a (ah), for two reasons. Firsts 
on physiological grounds — it is the vowel par excellence, 
the most open vowel position : the back % of the tongue 
is depressed beneath the soft palate, which however does 
not seem to be raised 1 : the lips are in the most open 
position, not "rounded." The second reason is found in 
the history of the vowels : we find, as a matter of experi- 
ence, that when there has been change between a and i, 
or a and u, the change has always been from a to i, or 
from a to u, and not the reverse. Without, then, assert- 
ing that there ever was a time when a existed, and i and 
u did not, we may yet fairly call a an older vowel, because 
in many cases i and u are demonstrably younger. It has 
been pointed out by Schleicher that a is more distinctly 
vocal than either i or u y because while they are closely cog- 
nate to y and w, it always preserves its full vowel character. 
These three vowels a, i, and u belonged to the Indo-Euro- 

1 MaxMiiller (n. 124), gives the result of Prof. Czermak's experiments, 
that the soft palate is lowest for a, then ioi e, o, u, i Vn. oxtat. 
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pean language. Let us then make a our starting point, 
and proceed to investigate the relations of the other 
sounds to it. 

If the tongue were the only agent in producing the 
various, positions which give the different vowel-sounds, 
we should have been able to start from a, where the 
tongue is in the lowest position, and arrange all the vowels 
in one scale, ending with the highest position, i.e. at i 
that is (ee). But this is not so. It has been already 
pointed out that each vowel sound so obtained can be 
modified by that contraction of the vocal tube which finds 
its outward expression in the greater roundness of the lip- 
aperture. This fact necessitates a second line, again 
commencing with a and running as far as u (oo) : this 
at least is the extremity of the scale in England, but in 
pronouncing u the tongue is still at the back of the palate : 
if it be put through the same range of positions in this 
scale as in the other, the limit will be the German u. It 
can hardly be doubted that these three English sounds, 
ah t ee, oo represent the three original vowels A, I, u. No 
other sounds, so far as I know, have ever usurped their 
place in any European language except our own. 

Now in each of these scales from a to i, and from a 
to u, there is a very great number of possible vowel-po- 
sitions. I will point out only the most important in each 
scale. The first variations from a are however by no 
means easy to classify. There is a debateable land, and 
some sounds lie close on the unknown border-line. Such 
are the (a) and (ϋ) in "ask" and "up 1 ." By the (a) of 
a ask* is meant a middle sound between "ah" and "an," 
which is constantly heard in conversation, but which has 
never been definitely assigned by custom to any word ; it 
is nearly always heard in "ask." There is a transition 
constantly going on in England from the full ah-sound, 

1 I differ here from Mr Bell, who classes these as "mid-back " sounds, 
they seem to me "mixed." My arrangement is nearet to \»n&\» ο\~£τοί. 
LepsIoB. 
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which survives now in so few words, to the short a in 
" an," which perhaps belongs to no other language but the 
Sanskrit: and it would be quite possible to make some 
point in the intervening space, which should represent the 
(&) of "ask;" but this has never been done. This (&) is 
an open sound; the corresponding close sound is the (tt) 
of "up:" which certainly, to my ear, seems very like the 
" neutral" vowel of unaccented syllables. These two 
sounds, then, I classify in neither scale : but between the 
first variations of each. First, in the scale from A to. I, 
the "front" vowels, as they may be called, come the short 
English (a) of "an," which is open, and the (£) of "ell," 
which is close : for these the back of the tongue is low 1 , 
(though higher than for any vowel of the "back" class): 
and the point of the tongue is much depressed. Next to 
these, but produced by a considerable raising of both the 
back and front of the tongue, come the Italian open e (έ), and 
close e (e). We have no exact equivalent in common English 
for the open 3, except in words ending with the glide r, 
e.g. "pair:" the close e is nearly our long English (a) 
when pronounced, as it almost always is, with a slight i- 
sound following it, in fact as a diphthong; whether the % 
be written or not, the pronunciation is the same, e.g. 
"pail" or "pale 2 ." The vowel sound in "pail," if pro- 
nounced, as it is in some English dialects, e.g. in Cumber- 
land, is more like the open e 3 . 

The last pair of sounds in this scale are open (ϊ) and 



1 I do not understand Mr Bell's diagram of the position of the tongue 
for these two sounds. It seems to me, after repeated experiments, that he 
has placed the back of the tongue much higher than it reaUy is. 

a Compare Prof. Munro's Remarks on the Pronunciation of Latin, p. 6. 

3 Mr Boby (Grammar ', p. 9) makes the Italian open e a " front," that 
is a primary or close, not an open sound ; the class to which, according 
to Mr Bell, " ell " belongs. Mr Boby himself compares the Scotch sound 
of "ell," which is certainly much more open. According to his arrange- 
ment, Italian open and close e do not fit into my system of the open 
and close vowels. There is also some discrepancy between us with 
respect to the open and close o. I am not competent to decide the 
question, but give my own arrangement as in my view most probable. 
Mr Bell does not 'deal with the Italian, \om\s. 
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lose (ee): they are heard in "pill" and "peel" respecti- 
vely. For these the tongue is almost exactly in the same 
osition as for the consonant y, the back and point being 
►oth raised as much as possible, but not of course so near 
he palate as to produce friction. We have thus marked 
U the principal points from the extremely open a (ah), 
ο the extremely close i (ee). All of these come into the 
lass of " Front Vowels." 

Next, let us take the list of "Back" and of "Rounded" 
owels : in English they are identical : in French and Ger- 
aari we have rounded front-vowels. First, come open (0) 
.nd close (aw): heard in "Poll" (the bird) and "Paul 1 ." 
iext, come the Italian open b : the corresponding close 
ound is our (δ): therefore for classification it will pro- 
bably be better to take our (δ) as the typical sound, and 
ο regard the Italian 6 as a deviation from it. If (o) be 
teard in " pole" the open will be pretty nearly heard in 
he Cumberland variation of the same word, or in the 
«rord " pour," where r follows. For each of these o-sounds 
he tongue is raised at the back from its position for (0) 
jid (aw); but not so much as for e in "pair" and "pale;" 
md the lip aperture is rounded. If now the mouth be 
)laced in the position for "pail," and then rounded, the 
nodified of Germany (0) or the French eu will be heard, 
iigain, if the tongue be slightly raised from the position 
or " pole," and the lips very much contracted, we get the 
inal English pair (u) and (00) in "pull" (open) and "pool" 
close). The position of the tongue for this u (00) bears 
he same relation to that for the consonant w, as that for 
', mentioned above, bears to that for y. Lastly, if the lips 
>e rounded while the tongue is in the position for the 
ront vowel i, the result will be the German u, and nearly 
ibe French u. It will be seen that the modified vowels 
> and il thus combine the characteristics of the two classes : 
Ώ. their tongue-position they belong to the first; in their 

1 The Italian close ο seems to be nearer to w, or, as Mr Roby m&kafc it, 
% "HJgb Mixed Wide (Le. open) -Bound," 
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Vowel 
pyramid. 



Terms 
"open" and 
"close:" 



rounded character to the second. They may therefore be 
fairly placed between them in the following "pyramid," 
the place which they occupy in that of Prof Lepsius, 
though he gives no reason for putting them there. 

The entire arrangement of the sounds is nearly that of 
Prof. Lepsius: but with the further distinction of open 
and close sounds throughout, and of the round vowels, for 
which I am indebted to Mr Bell. In each couple of 
sounds the open vowel is placed above the close, so that 
the lines pass from the most open sound (ah) to the most 
close (ee), u, and (oo). The symbols Ae, A are employed 
to denote the sounds between a and e, and a and o, which 
occur at the beginning of these two lines. The marks of 
quantity above the English symbols must be understood 
as applying to the English only. 



A (ah) 

«) 



A« 



00 



\ 



Έ \ Ital. 6, or Cumb. (a) 
' \ Ital. 6, or (a). 



\/ 



/ o. \ 



Ao 



\(6) 
(aw) 



Λ (Ital. δ, or Cumb. (ό) 

°•ί(ό). 



(Ο 

(ee). 



u. 



/ 



ϋ Ί(οο). 



FKONT. 



/ 



ν 

BACK. 



ν 

BOUND. 



It will be observed that the terms " open," and " close," 
in the above classification, sometimes are equivalent to 



* I have marked this u long for want of a better symbol, in order to 
distinguish it from the (tt), e.g. " put " from " shut ". But it is not really 
long, and cannot be pronounced so except xa &iagvnfc\ fcfcfcTisa&^t$. 
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" short," and " long." This is always permissible in English, 
but not always in other languages. Thus in English it is 
, unimportant whether we call the i in " sin" short or open, 
the ee in "seen" long or close. In the tone of each man's 
ordinary speech it is impossible to pronounce "sin" long, 
without its becoming "seen:" but in singing, it is quite 
possible to lengthen the % without letting it pass into ee. 
It is indeed possible, on the other hand, to pronounce in 
our natural tone " seen" short, that is, so that the vowel 
shall occupy no longer time than the i of "sin;" which 
is the only test of quantity. Practically however with us, 
"seen" is always longer than "sin:" therefore, as I said, 
the terms " open," and " shut," are convertible in English ; 
and also " long," and " close." The same may be said of u, 
open and close. But it must not be supposed that this 
convertibility is universal. In modern Italian, and in 
modern Greek, the short i is not the vowel sound of " sin," 
but really the short of " seen," that is, a short close vowel. 
Therefore we have four variations of i; short open, the 
English 1; long open, in singing; short close, the Italian 
ϊ ; long close, the Italian I, and English ee, which are the 
same. We need not doubt that the Graeco-Italian long I 
also was the last sound : but what was the Graeco-Italian 
Ϊ ? The only evidence that can be adduced, is the modern 
pronunciation of each language ; in which there is no ap- 
pearance of any, variation. 

Such arguments do not commonly carry much weight. 
When we find so much change taking place in the vo- 
calism of a language in a few hundred years, how much 
greater changes may reasonably be expected to have oc- 
curred between the first centuries of the Christian era 
and our time? Constant change is the normal state of 
language : and absolute agreement of ancient and modern 
sounds is almost a suspicious circumstance. Yet here we 
may perhaps give more weight than usual to the evidence, 
for this reason : close i is the very thinnest sound in lan- 
guage; the resonance-cavity behind the organs \*\i\eta \λλ-\ 
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duce it is the smallest possible for any vowel 1 . Κ there- 
fore a vowel had once sunk to this sound, there was no 
further for it to go : it is therefore possible that the close i 
may have been reached even before our era, and so, except 
by some reversion of the natural order of phonetic change, 
it must have remained unchanged ever since : and it is in 
accordance with the early weakness of the Latin system 
that the vowel should soon sink as far as possible. The 
analogy however of the Italian e and ο tends in the oppo- 
site direction. In Italian, open e and ο represent short 
Latin e and o, with tolerable regularity : and close e and ο 
represent Latin e and o. It seems to me therefore not 
possible to speak with certainty on the sound of Graeco- 
Italian % and u : but the sounds of I and ΰ are fairly 
certain. 

The results of this description of the vowels, so far as 
they shew us the changes which we may ά priori expect 
to find in any given language, may be very briefly stated. 
We cannot expect to find nearly so much accordance as 
we found in the general principles of consonantal change. 
The tendencies of phonetic and dynamic change (or of 
change, originally phonetic, but dynamically applied) cross 
each other : the creative power of language is still mani- 
fested in the vowels, long after anything but decay can be 
looked for in the consonants. It is therefore not possible 
to lay down even a general scale of vowel strength : the 
scale of the Graeco-Italian is very different from that of 
the Teutonic languages, and there are considerable dif- 
ferences between the Greek and Italian. All languages 
agree in deriving other sounds from the full a sound : but 
the order of the derivatives greatly varies. It is clear 
that a is the most likely vowel to be corrupted. The 

1 It will be remembered that there is no difference between fin open 
and a close vowel as far as the position of the tongue or lips is concerned ; 
but the soft palate is lower for the close than for the open sound, and 
therefore the hollow of the mouth behind the tongue in which the air 
sounds — commonly called the resonance-cavity — is diminished for the 
close sounds. 
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check is applied to the voice, at the earliest point, after 
leaving the larynx.• For other vowels, the check is applied 
at different points along the palate. Now, as the current of 
air loses more of its strength the farther it goes, we should 
expect the sounds to become weaker along the different 
lines to i and u. In other words, α would naturally pass 
into ζ and then into ϊ: and the long vowels would be 
found in the same order, though with more probability of 
variation, from the very time required to produce them. 
If the sounds between a and u were simple sounds like 
those from a to i, the same rule would be expected to 
hold ; a would become o, and ο become u. But these are 
complex sounds ; the lips, as well as the tongue, are con- 
cerned in their production : the small saving of muscular 
effort for u, at the back of the mouth, may be neutralised 
by the greater action of the lips, and therefore it is uncer- 
tain whether ο should pass into u, or u into ο : it will de- 
pend upon each nation, which portion of the vocal organs 
shall be more exerted. But what we may call the natural 
scale of strength — that which is followed in the above 
account — was preserved by the Graeco-Italian race, very 
exactly by the Greeks, less perfectly by the Italians. In 
the Teutonic languages, the tendency is on the whole rather 
to change i to e, and u to o. These changes may be due to 
the fact, that the Northern nations allowed α to sink at once 
to i and u, instead of e and o, like the Southerns : when 
the necessity for distinctions of sound arose, they would be 
compelled to move backwards on each line. This is in 
harmony with the known changes of their consonantal 
system. For us, however, in our consideration of Greek 
and Latin etymologies, the natural scale is of importance. 
Few useful rules can be laid down to regulate the pas- 
sage of a sound, from one line into the other line. For 
this we must depend on the observed facts of each lan- 
guage. Those languages, in which the vowel system is 
strongest, avoid such changes : they are exceedingly rare 
in Greek; in Latin, where the vocalism ^was mak, ^tasA 
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are frequent. The change from u to i is decidedly the 
most common in all languages, and is in accordance "with 
the nature of the sounds, the first being complex and also 
partly produced farther back in the mouth. The change 
from e to u is rare. I know no language in which i passes 
into u. 



CHAPTER V. 
The Indo-Eukopean Alphabet. 

iow proceed to give examples of Indo-European 
& and words, which have been deduced from the vari- 
forms in which they are found in the different lan- 
ges according to their special phonetic laws. These 
ds will prove the existence of the consonants already 
ibuted to this language : and will convey a firmer im- 
ssion of the actual existence of such a speech than a 
•e enumeration of letters or roots could do. It will be 
ι at once that in some languages (especially in the 
Lskrit) some of the consonants have been so much cor- 
ted that the identification of e.g. a common Greek and 
Lskrit root, may not be obvious without some know- 
je of the phonetic laws of Sanskrit, which would 
3unt for the variation. This difficulty is unavoidable 
. cannot be met here, because it does not come under 
plan to give in detail the phonetic laws- of any lan- 
,ge except of the Greek and of the Latin. The 
erent changes of the Teutonic languages will be shewn 
the variations of the words given: a full account of 
mm's Law is given in the second series of Max Muller's 
iures, and in Ferrar's Comparative Grammar: but for 
sake of those who have not got those works, a simple 
of the changes is given at the end of the chapter. 
3 Gothic forms are valuable to us because Gothic is 
iow German dialect, like our own : and the same con- 
ants are commonly found in each. Several Anglo- 
ton forms have been given in order to ta&itoiaXfe >^\ 
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comparison of English words 1 . • It must be remembered 
that the modern High German sometimes varies much 
from the older form. Lithuanian has been taken as the 
most important (for comparison) of the great Sclavonic 
branch of the North European family: but sometimes 
Sclavonic forms are given instead. I shall give the regu- 
lav substitutes for each letter in each of these languages. 
The irregular merely sporadic variations of the Greek and 
Latin will come under our notice afterwards : those of the 
other nations do not concern us. I begin with the mo- 
mentary sounds, and among them with the hard sounds'. 



K. 

(Ind.-Eur. K— Sk. k, kh, ch, ς = Gk. /c = Lat. c, jt*> 
= Goth, h, g = 0. H. G. h, g = Lith. h, sz.) 

Thus the Ind.-Eur. root AK, expressing "sharpness," 
must be assumed as the root-form of the Greek άκ-οντ, 
άκ-ωκ-ή and άκρος, of the Lat. ac-us, acu-o and ac-ies ; the 
natural transition to the idea of quickness is found in Sk. 
~ag-u, Gk. ώκ-ν, Lat. dci-us. The root has been prolific in 
all the branches of the family: but in the North European 
there is some difficulty in distinguishing its derivatives 
from those of AGH. But we may attribute to it the A--S. 
egg-ian, to incite, " egg" on : and eher, afterwards ear, our 
" ear" of corn : perhaps also eglian, to feel ill, or " aiL" 
Prof. Curtius 8 seems to be right in combining the Ο. H. G. 
hamar — our "hammer" — with the Lith. ah men, and the 
Sk. ag-man; each of which means a "stone," and the latter 



1 For these I am indebted to the Bev. W. W. Skeat, the well-known 
editor of Piers the Plowman, &c. 

a Most of the following examples are taken from the second part of 
Curtius Griechische Etymologie, a most judicious and in every way 
admirable work, and from Fick's Vergleichendes Worterbuch der Indo- 
Germanischen Sprachen, the second edition of which (as far as the end of 
the first part of the second book) has just appeared at Gottingen. It is 
needless to add that numbers more may be found where these were taken 
from. The object of the present selection is to direct the curious to these 
interesting collections. 
* Or. Et. Λο. 3. 
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also a " thunderbolt ; " and with the strange Greek άκ-μον, 
which commonly means an "anvil,'* but in Hesiod 1 , the 
γάΧκβος ακμών ου ρ αν όθεν κατιών can mean nothing but 
the " thunderbolt." If all these words, as is probable, 
though Prof. Curtius with characteristic caution declines 
to affirm it, are to be referred to the root AK, we see in 
the "hammer" and the "anvil" the development of the 
further idea of "hardness," whilst the earlier idea of 
"swiftness," hard entirely to be dislodged, lingered in 
Greek if but in the thunderbolt of Hesiod. 

Very dissimilar in meaning is Kl, the root of " quiet- 
ness;" the ground-form of Sk. »J$i to lie and of *]κι in 
Greek ; this simplest form does not occur in any word, but 
the first step in vowel-intensification is to be seen in κύμαι 
— not therefore a perfect in form any more than in sense, 
"but a present form intensified in a rare though perfectly 
natural manner — in κοίτη a bed, and probably in Κύμη*, 
in which case the ν would be a weakening of the radical 
vowel ι, more frequently found in Aeolic than in the other 
dialects; and if this derivation be true, it will be difficult 
to exclude κώμη and κώμος from the same family. The 
certain Latin form. is hjqui, whence quies — but Prof. Cur- 
tius would derive also civis from the simpler root-form 
*Jci. Civitas did not necessarily imply to a Roman resi- 
dence in any one large town : and the antiquity of the use 
of this root to denote settled abodes — but not so much 
towns as villages — is shewn further by the Gothic haims; 
thus we find "haimos jah baurghs" used in Mark i. 
38 to answer to the Greek κωμοπόλα,ς — the German heim, 
our home and ham as a termination : and in Lithuanian 
also k'ema-s is a village. It would of course be an entire 
mistake to conclude that " home" and its cognate words in 
the northern languages ever meant the "quiet peaceful 
place," natural as the association may seem. Only the 
Latin race seems to have developed the secondary mean- 
ing " rest," " peace," from a root which, like all others, had 

1 Theog. 722, * Gr. Et. 134Λ 
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originally only a physical force — * to lie," and our " home" 
is (etymologically) nothing but the place where our fore- 
fathers settled or "laid them down." This obvious and 
important rule, that the derivatives of one language most 
be kept clear of the associations which cling to the deriva- 
tives of another — unless there is good evidence to shew 
that the derived idea was developed before the separation 
of the two peoples — is not always observed even by emi- 
nent philologists. 

There is another root κι, exactly the same in form, with 
precisely the opposite meaning. From it come κινέω and 
κί-ρυ-μαι,; in Latin do and cieo, citus, originally a participle, 
and 8olli-citu8 f "in entire motion." The simple root is 
seen in Homeric Greek, in the imperfect κί-ον. Neither 
of these two roots can be traced back to any simpler form, 
nor can any common original meaning be assigned to 
them from which the two meanings, to be quiet, and to 
move, can be plausibly derived. This fact may shew the 
need of caution in speculating on the earliest meaning of 
roots. 

To pass from roots to words whose simple sense and 
similar form allow us to claim for them a common repre- 
sentative in Indo-European days, we find & in kara, 
the " head." This form is certain from the Zend ςατα — 
though the Sanskrit has allowed the a to pass into i, and 
kept only a secondary form, giras — the Greek κάρα and 
the Latin cere-brum the "brain." Ennuis' well-known 
separation of this word into its two parts " head-bearing " 
(or perhaps " born ") may, I think, shew that some sense 
survived even in his day of the first part having once 
signified the head, if we take into account the frequency 
of its occurrence in other (less obvious) compounds, as 
crista (= cere-sta) ceruix (from hjveh to carry) : in Sanskrit 
ciro-dhard (i.e. giras and the root dhar) exactly corre- 
sponds to cer-vec: compare also giro-ruh the hair (from 
ι λ /ruh to grow) : these undoubted compounds are strong 
/evidence iba a similar origin oi t\ie Latin, words. Such 
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tmeses were not likely to be used by old writers, unless 
the feeling of the word being a compound was vivid ; com- 
pare ordia prima sudfacit are in Lucretius 1 . The second 
part of a compound or a derivative suffix attached to the 
original noun signifying "head" is the η in the Gothic 
hvair-nei, the German Him and Gehirn, and the Low- 
land Scotch hams, Old English "hemes," all meaning 
brains. 

Sum lay stareand on the sternes (stars) 
And sum lay, knoked out their hemes 2 . 

The same suffix η gives our "horn," Gothic haurn, 
Latin cornu, all with the same vowel change. Karna 
however in Sanskrit is an ear : and the Greeks formed 
teepa -τ by a different suffix, perhaps originally FaT, as the 
a appears to have been originally long. This variation 
illustrates well the indefinite meaning of the suffixes : each 
new formation meant, apparently, " something on the head." 
So ceruos is " that which has something on its head," as 
the Greek κέραος, which was not used as a noun. 

The " heart," also in Indo-European, in the form hard, 
kept nearest by Latin cord. It occurs in every Teutonic 
speech, with due modifications. KapS -ία is a secondary 
base. The Sanskrit hrid, where both the k is weakened 
to h and the r to ri, may lead us to suspect that the 
earliest form was shard, which is itself a root meaning to 
leap; whence come the German scherzen, and perhaps 
κόρΒαξ (i.e. σκορδ-ακ*). 

A crab was apparently karka: this form occurs in no 
language, but is implied in at least three ; in the Sanskrit 
karkar-ta, in κάρκ -wo, and in Scl. raku, i. e. krakti. Hesy- 
chius gives κάργαι — καρκίνοι as Sicilian. The labial in 
our northern languages shews either a different suffix 
or dissimilation : we do not find labialisation in the North. 
" Crab" and " cancer" shew the wide modifications of sense, 
as well as of form, which the same word may take in 

1 rv. 28, vi. 962. 

* Laurence Minot, in Morris's Specimens^ p. 187, 11. 67, 68. 

1 Tick, 87 and 207. 

P. Κ Τ 
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coming to us by different roads. " Crayfish" has been 
already mentioned. 

Ka denoted "who" in Indo-Eur., and was retained un- 
altered in Sanskrit and Lithuanian : it was changed, pro- 
bably through the same indistinct pronunciation, in Gothic 
into hva and Latin into quo: the Ionic alone in Hellas 
retained the primary form in κον, κοΐος (= /eo-yo-s), while 
the other dialects substituted ττ for κ. In Scotch we find 
qu-hare (= where) : this return to something like the old 
form is curious ; but the qu represents only a stronger breath 
than w, not a shut sound; and is probably to be explained 
as a result of the strong Keltic tendency to gutturals, 
shewn in the pronunciation of English words by a people 
which doubtless contains a strong Keltic element. 

Lastly, Jcatvar must have been the primitive form from 
which through many changes, some of which will come be- 
fore our notice later on, came the Sk. chatvdras, the Gk. 
T€TFape? (a form which does not occur, but is necessary to 
explain the dialectical variants τέσσαρες and τέτορες), the 
Lat. quatuor, Gothic fidvor, and Lith. keturi. It will be 
observed in both the last examples that a majority of the 
derived languages exhibit a labial sound, which either oc- 
curs after the guttural (as ν or u) or has altogether driven 
it out of the field, remaining itself as ρ or f: and the ch 
in chatvdras must have been produced by some consonant 
following after the original k. These facts go far to shew 
that this subsequent labial was Indo-European, as is as- 
serted by Leo Meyer 1 . Its origin will be discussed here- 
after when I speak of the phonetic effects of indistinct 
articulation, to which, on the analogy of many modern 
languages, I believe it to be due. 

T. 

(Indo-Eur. T= Sk. t, th = Gr. τ = Lat. t = Goth, th, d 
= 0. H. G. d = Lith. t.) 

A very important root is TA, strengthened probably in 

1 Vergl.Gram.i.^. 
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very early times to TAN : the stronger form is found in all 
the branches of the family. Thus we have in Sanskrit 
$Jtan " to stretch," though the past participle ta-ta-s is to 
be referred to the older and simpler form. The Greek has 
*/τα> */ταν, and *Jrev preserved in τά-σις, τέ-ταν-ος and 
τέν-ων respectively. So also in Homer we find an impera- 
tive τη\ in the sense of holding, found likewise in teneo. 
The simple idea has been very generally retained: τείνω 
and tendo, the Goth, thanja and Lith. tempju, all mean 
" I stretch out," or " extend." Various secondary significa- 
tions are found — in τάναος) in tenuis, tener, tenax; in Ger- 
man dimn and our "thin." The transfer to sound as 
something extended appears to be certain in τόνος, "tone" 
(Curtius compares the phrase Teiveiv βοήν, &c), and San- 
skrit tdna (where the a, as often, agrees with Greek o). 
But I am not so sure that tonitru, Ο. H. G. doner and our 
"thunder" should be referred to this root 2 . The Sanskrit 
stanita (with the same meaning) speaks strongly for a root 
STAN to sound, whence German stohnen, and the Greek 
<rriv€tv, all implying noise of different kinds 8 . 

It is possible that -tdti, which is a very common suffix 
in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin — deva-tdti, veo -τατι, ciui-tati 
— may be a noun formed from this root TA by the suffix 
ti: which at first implied "stretching," "extension," and 
passed at last into the more general sense of " state," " con- 
dition." But it is equally possible that tati may be an 
amalgamation of two simple suffixes ta and ti, though the 
lengthening of the a is hard to account for. On the first 
hypothesis ciui-tati is a compound, i.e. a noun produced by 
the union of two nominal bases, like usu-fructu, &c, not a 
derivative, i.e. a root or base with a suffix 4 . 

A verb tarn occurs in Sanskrit expressing breathless- 

1 E. g. Od. v. 346. 

* See Max MiQler, n. 93. Farrar, Chapters on Language, 177. 
Curtius, Gr. FA. No. 230. 

3 See Benfey, Sk. Lex. s.v. stan. 

4 For a capital account of compound nouns in Latin, eee RctaY* 
Grammar, i. 378—396. 
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ness, exhaustion. A causal in Sclavonic means to press, 
annoy, &c. But in several languages a noun occurs mean- 
ing darkness, obscurity, Sanskrit tamos, Lith. tam-sa; in 
Lithuanian also tima is dark, and our "dim" is A. S. 
thimm. It seems highly probable that the Latin temere 
is an old case of this noun, meaning " in the dark :" and 
tene-brae may be teme-bara, " darkness-bringing," in which, 
as Curtius suggests, the following b has dissimilated the m 
to n. The mysterious rule of prosody in old grammars, 
" e in temere semper eliditur," may be explained by the 
discrepancy between its actual length (temas + e) and the 
feeling in the Augustan age, that adverbs of this class 
should have their final e short. It would seem that the con- 
ception of night in tamos is "the disquieting season:" com- 
pare nox (from NAK, whence νίκυς, nex, noceo, &c), and ev- 
φρόνη, which is probably as much a euphemism as the Euxine. 
An especially large number of secondary roots cluster 
round the root STA, another very early root in which our 
consonant Τ occurs. It is found with singularly little 
change of form (it has become *Jsthd in Sanskrit where 
t after s regularly passes into th) and none of meaning in 
all the derived languages: and the radical sense is also 
perceptible in nearly all the derivatives: thus στήμων is 
the "upright" of the loom: sta-bulum, the place where 
cattle stand, &c. But there are numerous derivatives, less 
obviously connected with the idea of standing, from the 
secondary roots, — all Indo-European — stal, stav, stambh, 
&c. — STAL is affirmed by the Gk. στελβχο?, our "stalk," 
the German stiel, our "stall," and provincial "stele," the 
handle of a pitchfork ; in στέλΧω the sense is apparently 
causal, and prae-stol-or is " I place myself in front of an- 
other;" the etymological sense however being so far lost 
that in the earliest times we know the verb is found with 
an accusative: and it was probably a revival of the feeling 
of the derivation that connects it with a dative in the 
writings of Cicero. From stav 1 we have σταυρός, and 

1 Curtras, Gr. Et.T&o.^YU 
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stiua: the Homeric στεϋμαι seems to connect itself with 
this root more naturally than with any other; as in 77. in. 
83, where Hector στενται τι βττος έρέβιν, "is steadfast to 
speak;" — the meaning found in Sk. sthdvara and the 
Gothic stiviti, "endurance/' The derivatives of stambh 
are not easy to distinguish from those of a simpler form 
BTAP, which has furnished Sanskrit with the causal of STA 
and is the base of the Latin stipare, of the German Stift, 
and of our "stub;" but the stronger form is seen in 
Sk. stambha a "post," Gk. στέμφνλον, pressed olives or 
grapes, and German stamp/ and stamp/en 1 , our "stump" 
and "stamp." The primary meaning of stap would 
seem to have been to "cause to stand," or " support :" 
that of stambh to "press" — but the close resemblance 
of the two forms as well as of their meanings has caused 
confusion in several of the derivatives, e.g. άστβμφής. 
The cognate words χττίβος, στβίβω, στφάς, στιβαρός 
" stout" (in the sense of being close pressed), στοιβή " stuff- 
ing»" agree in sense very well with stambh, but do not 
agree exactly in form with either root. I should classify 
them under a secondary stib, formed through a weakened 
STI: compare TBIB from tar 2 . With them' may go our 
" step." The Latin stupor and stupere might very well be 
connected with stap, as expressing that which causes a 
man to stand. The rare Homeric words τάφος, wonder- 
ment, and the participle ταφών, amazed, are often referred 
to the same root 8 , in connection with stupor. In this case 
we should have to suppose that the initial s changed τ 
into θ — sthap — and then fell off, leaving θαπ, which occurs 
in τέ-θηπ-α, and by the ordinary Greek change could be- 
come ταφ when required. But the Greeks had no dislike 
to the combination στ ; witness the numerous words where 
it is initial : and therefore I think it more likely that θαπ 
was a secondary root from */θα*', and that it is found nasal- 
ised in θάμβος. 



1 Gr. Et. No. 219. 
' As by Fick, 210. 
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The very remarkable root τακ is admirably described 
by Prof. Curtius 1 : it has varied in some derived, languages 
into \ftek and \ f tok: and it has also a by-form tuk, occur- 
ring both in Sanskrit and Greek, and another by-form 
»Jtik, found however only in Lithuanian; and yet three ap- 
parently distinct significations, to "beget" (e.g. retceur), to 
"hit" (τόξον, Tv%€ivj, and to " construct " (r&cranr, τνκος), 
are found in the first two languages indifferently expressed 
by the three forms, and in Lithuanian all by modifications 
of »Jtik. I should be disposed to think that the main 
forms, tak, tik, tuk, are all Indo-European, and probably 
each at first had its own meaning; but that the formation 
of several derivatives, very similar to each other in sense, 
from the different roots, led to confusion between those 
roots in the very earliest times. 

P. 

(Ind.-Eur. Ρ = Sk. p, ph = Gr. ir = Lat. ρ = Goth. /, ρ = 
Ο. Η. G. f, ν, b [the latter in the middle of a word] = Lith. 

P-) 

A root which has played a large part at least in the 

Greek and Latin languages is par. It is Indo-European, 
for it occurs, though not often in Sanskrit, in the sense of 
"bringing over," only Vedic 2 : also in the Gothic farjan, 
with the same sense, the German Fahrt and other words, 
and our "wayfarer." But it is in the Greek and Latin 
that this root has been most fertile, and produced the 
largest variety of meanings. The sense of Sk. piparmi, 
and Gothic farjan, is found in irepaco, so common in Ho- 
mer 8 , for "carrying over sea for sale;" and this connecting 
link justifies us in connecting with this root ιηπράσκω, 
πρίαμαι, βμπορος, and others. We find however fjpan (i.e. 
par-n = πέρ-νη-μι) in Sanskrit with the same sense, where 
the sea does not help us: the primary idea of a sale may 
have been no more than a passing over from hand to hand. 



1 Gr. FA. No. 235. 
* E.g. Od. xv. 453. 
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The simple idea of " crossing" is found in πβράω used as a 
neuter verb, πόρος, πορθμός, &α, and our "ferry;" portus 
and porta are also purely local: γβΐρα (for πβρ-ι/α) and 
periculum mark the transition to the world of abstract 
conception, and ίμπεφος and peritus are applied to the 
man who has "gone through" many things. 

This PAR must be kept distinct from another root, 
identical in form, but quite dissimilar in meaning, to " fill." 
From this come πίμπ\ημι, πΧήθος, the Latin plenus, pro- 
bably plebs (secondary) ; Sanskrit pura a city and πόΧις. 
These last two, however, are formed by different suffixes : 
the Indo-Europeans seem to have had no word for a city : 
and this first conception of "a full place," among the 
Hindus and Greeks, does not imply strength, or fortifica- 
tion. No such "strong place" is to be assumed from 
Gothic " baurg," our " burg," and πύργος : the two do not 
correspond; baurg is equivalent to the Greek φραγμός 1 : 
πνρηος, which is isolated in Greek, is perhaps a borrowed 
word ; compare the Trojan Pergama. PAR, in the sense of 
"putting forth," "giving," in pario, perhaps parentes 3 ,pars, 
eiropov, &c, may be a secondary application of this root, or 
may be a distinct third form. 

There is a root SPAR, expressing quick jerking motion, 
which appears in a very curious number of different 
forms in Greek and Latin, due to the difficulty of the 
original combination of sounds. Sp seems to have been felt 
a more difficult compound than st ; these two sounds are 
produced very near together in the mouth: in fact, the 
point of the tongue has merely to be slightly raised, after 
sounding s, to produce t ; there is no other change in the 
speech organs : but for p, the lips must be put into ac- 
tion; s and ρ are widely separate. Accordingly s was 
either dropped (as in many languages) from initial sp, or 
aspirated ρ into ph, thus diminishing the strength of the 
ρ contact : but while sp remained, this heavy consonantal 
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compound, ending with a labial, had power to change the 
vowel a to the more labial vowel u — a process which will 
be afterwards seen very # distinctly in Latin. Lastly, in this 
root, as in many others ending with r, the r could pass 
into /, whether before or after the separation of languages 
is, as we have seen, uncertain. We thus get, beside SPAR, 
the by-forms, sphar, spur, SPAL, sphal, pal. This variety 
of form may seem surprising, and some persons may pre- 
fer to assume separate roots. But there is no change 
above which is not regular, and supported by many un- 
questionable analogies : and the primary meaning is very 
closely kept in the derivatives 1 . Nearest to the simple 
form we have στταίρω, or the common άσπαίρω, where the 
prosthetic a is another attempt to avoid the difficult 
initial compound ; and σφαίρα, a thing jerked or thrown. 
In the first of these, the motion is of the whole body : 
sperno (originally physical in sense, as is seen in Plautus* 
favourite combination, segrego sperno, but more clearly in 
aspernor) and spurius, and our " spurn," must be put with 
German spur a track and sporn a "spur," and spurnan 
0. H. G. to kick, perhaps also σφυρόν : and from this com- 
parison we shall be justified in assuming with Curtius, 
that motion with the foot must here be understood, while in 
σπείρω we certainly have jerking with the hand : and the 
causal in Sanskrit signifies drawing a bow. In the by- 
form SPHAL we seem to have the feet again, e.g. in σφάλλω, 
to trip, and folio, in both of which however the sense is 
nearly always metaphorical : for the loss of s, in the Latin, 
compare fides, by σφίΒη ; funda, by σφενΒόνη ; fwngus, by 
σπόγγος. In Graeco-Italian we have PAL, as well as 
sphal, indeed more commonly; e.g. πάλλω, to leap or 
quiver, of the whole body, like ασπαίρω, and (causally) to 
brandish ; also 7τάλλα a ball : in Latin we have pila, and 
the old verb pottere (piL• ludere, as Festus explains it). 
In πα-σπά\-η, or πανπαΚη, we seem to have SPAL doubled, 
to express the constant tossing about of winnowed corn : in 
1 See Gr. Et. No. 389; CoiBsen i. fti& \ miUvxU.BntTaae^m. 
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Latin, pollen is only the dust which flies about in the mill; 
and generally the root in Latin is applied to the refuse, 
not the part selected : palea is chaff; and pulvis seems to 
belong to the same root. Many more words apparently 
akin might be given here, but it is better to stop at what 
seems certain. There is much danger to the etymologer 
of being led on by analogy — the meaning following through 
gradually diverging forms — till at last he is landed in the 
derivatives of some entirely different root. 

An Indo-European preposition apa, "off" (also=from), 
may be pretty confidently assumed as the basis of Sk. apa, 
Gr. airo, Lat. ab (when the final b is weakened from p, as 
in ob, Gr. eV/, Sk. api), Goth. a/, German ab (in which 
changes Grimm's law is justified), the Scotch aff and our 
et of," now written " off," for the sake of distinctness. It 
is also preserved frequently in our initial a: "ago" is AS. 
af-gam,: "adown" is of-dune (from a hill): though a some- 
times represents on as well, e.g. "aloft" is "on the lyfte" 
(air), " asleep " is " on sleep." In most other prepositions 
there is so much variety both in sound and sense in the 
different languages that identification is very difficult and 
uncertain; as indeed was to be expected from the wear 
and tear by constant use of such small words. But this 
seefns to me one of the strongest reasons for rejecting the 
ingenious theory of Pott — at least in the wide application 
which he gives it — that numberless roots and words are 
formed out of primary roots preceded by a mutilated pre- 
position in composition with it. Relying on the unques- 
tionable fact that such mutilation is found extensively in 
Sanskrit words and even roots — thus, for example, it can 
hardly be doubted that ijdhyai " to think" is from adhi+i, 
"to go over" on the analogy of adhi-gam " to go over" or 
'.'read," and that »Jtyaj to "leave" is from ati+aj, to "cast 
over" or "away," — relying also on the fact that this princi- 
ple of corruption has undoubtedly operated in modern lan- 
guages: thus e.g. "bishop" has been cut down from εττίσκο- I 
πα?; and "pistola"is the modem Italian for epi-stola ; oi&aW\ 
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evidence he throws this process back to Indo-European 
times. The lawfulness of this method has been strongly 
denied by Prof. Curtiue 1 , — principally on the grounds that 
such analytical formations of words are foreign to the " 
character of an early people : and that as a matter of fact 
the connection between a prefix and verb in the oldest 
time was not so intimate as to combine them together 
into one word, the slightness of the connection being felt 
even after the separation of languages, as is proved by the 
agreement of the Greek and Sanskrit in placing the aug- 
ment and the reduplicated syllable between the prefix and 
the verbal base. To these and other arguments Pott re- 
plies 2 with great animation, and I think with some suc- 
cess. But his method is more open to objection when he 
applies it to the derivation of isolated Greek and Latin 
words, where there are cognate derivatives from the suf- 
fixed root, and where the preposition itself is somewhat 
dubious. We may grant the great probability and won- 
der at the ingenuity of such derivations as ττίβζω from 
€ττ(,+€ζω " I sit upon 8 ;" of φώίτιον the Spartan word for the 
common meal from φώίτης i.e. assessor, from ίφίζω for 
έτη-ίζομαι*; and admit even the possibility that πίθος, a 
" wine-jar," may be from ini and *J0€ 9 "to set upon;" be- 
cause in all these and many other cases our analysis leads 
us to a preposition which we know to be a Greek preposi- 
tion, and to roots which are Greek roots. But the case is 
very different when Prof. Pott derives, for example, the 
Latin piscis 5 from the Indo-European preposition api 
which is the Greek eW, and a root chhad, which is purely 
a Sanskrit weakening of original SKAD, whence comes the 
Gothic skadus, Germ, schatten, or " shadow." skad meant 
to cover, and piscis is supposed by Prof. Pott to be the 
"over-covered" with scales, the squamigerum genus of 
Lucretius. This, of course, is possible ; but the deriva- 
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on lacks every ' element of certainty. The preposition 
pi is generally supposed to appear as ob in Latin : but 
lis is very doubtful, and in any case the form ob would 
ot suit the present derivation : and the existence of shad 
1 Latin can scarcely be assumed as certain from a possi- 
ble derivative castrum for skad-trum: while a simpler 
)rm SKI, which would certainly be much more suitable 
>r our need, and which does appear in the Greek σκιά, 
oes not seem to have any representative whatever in 
jatin. We must then deem this derivation, together with 
lany others of this most ingenious etymologist, to be 
not proven." 



G. 

• Ind.-Eur. £ = Sk. g,j = Gr. 7 = Lat.#=Goth. k*=0. 
L G. k y ch = Lith. g, 2. • 

Turning now from the hard to the soft consonants we 
ind that G occurs in some of the most important roots of 
he common speech. Examples are hardly needed to shew 
lie extent to which the roots GA and GAN to "produce" 
tave spread their branches through every language of the 
amily. In all of these the radical meaning is plainly dis- 
enable. But it is remarkable that not only GAN but also 
he closely connected form GNA to "know" can also be 
raced through all the derived languages, and there can be 
lo doubt that the Indo-Europeans had definitely separated 
he two' roots to denote one the physical, the other the 
dental operation. Gna appears as *Jjnd in Sanskrit, */ηνω 
α Greek, and *Jgnd (gnarus), »Jgno (gnosco) in Latin ; in all 
hese we see the long vowel, which however may be only 
iccidental similarity : the Sclav, znati, the 0. H. G. k?mu 
ind our "know," agree in keeping the vowel after the 
lompound consonant : in A. S. also cennan is to beget, and 
mdwan is to know; so also our "know:" but in early 
Snglishwe get"knowe" in the ordinary sense, and "keimfc" to 
nake toknow, or teach : and "ken" is the resuVax ίοτταΛοτ 
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knowing in Scotland ; and the Gothic kunnan and modern 
German kennen show that the difficulty of the sound led to 
transposition of the vowel ; while it commonly caused the 
loss of the first consonant in Latin, as in nomen, narrare 
=gnari-gare, &c. (except in compounds, as i-gnobilis), 
and among the Greeks it produced a prosthetic vowel, as 
in όνομα for o-yvo -μα 1 . 

1 Not 70iO/*o, as Prof. Key thinks we are driven to assume, in hie 
attack on the "prosthetic vowel" (Philotogical Soc. Trans, 1862-3, p. 155). 
Granting the occurrence of the older and simpler form gen in the in- 
stances given in the text, and even the Erse gen (to which Prof. Key has 
courteously referred me), I still think that these older forms used in the 
later and derived sense are best accounted for by the hypothesis that the 
difficulty of the new sound caused a return to the older one. It would 
seem moreover that even in Old Irish gn€ is " reason," and itargninim ifl 
" I am wise" {Celtic Studies , p. 110) : here then we find the later form. 
Now if gen had been the original form for " knowing " in Erse, it is not con- 
ceivable that the more difficult form gna should have been afterwards 
adopted. 

In the article above referred to, prosthesis is dwelt upon as one of the 
enormities of the " German School of Linguistic Science." No doubt 
the principle may be applied too often; but surely Prof. Key himself 
would not deny the existence of such euphonic vowels, which will be dis- 
cussed in a later chapter. His derivation, however, of όφρύ* from οτ-φρυ=: 
" eye-brow" on the analogy of όφ-θαλμότ, instead of regarding the ο as 
prosthetic, is ingenious and certainly possible. 

Prof. Key's Essay contains much* that every philologist must sym- 
pathise with, who does not believe Sanskrit to be the one guide to 
philology, and Sanskrit forms to be the ultimate forms. In this I quite 
agree with Prof. Key. Thus he justly ridicules the enormous list of roots 
found in Bopp's Sanskrit Lexicon, to each of which is assigned by Indian 
grammarians the idea of " going." But no sound philologist would now 
take one of these mysterious roots and apply it at random to the deriva- 
tion of some isolated word in another language which may contain no 
other trace of the root in question. These roots are at best only Indian, 
and it is quite possible that further investigation of the Sanskrit may 
lead to differentiation of the meaning of such of these roots as are real 
roots, and not the invention of Indian grammarians, just as in Greek we 
can distinguish shades of difference between the roots y/t, y /βα, y/4pir, &e., 
all of which have the general signification of going, but, originally at 
least, of going in a particular way. No doubt in Bopp's Sanskrit Lexicon 
there is no discrimination between these roots ; and Bopp and his imme- 
diate followers may have employed them unwisely in etymology. Further, 
no doubt many of Bopp's speculations as to the origin of suffixes are 
pure speculations, and though perhaps as probable as any other/ yet 
essentially incapable of verification. But why does Prof. Key consider all 
the labours of the " German School " to be summed up in the hypotheses 
of Bopp ? Apparently because Max Miiller has said that Bopp's Com- 
parative Grammar " will form for ever the safe and solid basis of Com- 
parative Philology." This may be the slightly exaggerated expression of 
reverence for the Newton oi linguistic science — though it is certainly 
true of the grand principle ot aflinity oi Im^xa^a ^r\Sj3cl ^q^ <««& tha 
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From GAN come two nouns gand and gdni, which have 
een kept in the main very distinct in the derived lan- 
uages with a perceptible difference of meaning. Thus 
•om gand we have 71/1/77 and Gothic quind, A. S. quend 
nd our " quean," all terms for a woman, and not on the 
rhole respectful terms : 71/1/17 perhaps is an exception ; it 
j certainly used for a wife in Greek, but was probably 
lore homely and less polite than ακοιτις, αΚοχρς, or Βάμαρ. 
Tow from gdni we get Sk. jdni (at the end of compounds) 
leaning a wife, Gothic quens a wife, A. S. σνέη, also a 
rife, and our " queen," the wife of the man of men. I do 
ot know to which the Norse Icona should be assigned : 
(me in Norwegian is a wife. There is no reason for any 
ifference of meaning perceptible in the original forms ; 
ach probably meant simply one who can bear children. 
hit words are like living beings : " some grow to honour, 
ome to shame." 

The antiquity of the names for the parts of the body 
j not surprising: we have seen "heart," and "head," 
lready. So ganu is evidenced by Sk. jdnu, 701/1/ and genu, 
ioth. kniu, Germ, knie, and our "knee." 

In Sanskrit go is a "cow," which by labialism has be- 
ome βονς, and bos, A. S. Jco, and German huh (from an 
Ider form chuo). In Sanskrit, go is also the earth: and 
orresponding to this we have 777 in Greek : the Gothic 
uvif a province or district, and the German gau, as in 
Iheingau, our -gay in Hilgay, Gamlingay, &c, cannot be 
arought in with any certainty, because Grimm's law would 
te twice violated without any assignable cause. Yet the 
esemblance is sufficiently close to excite some surprise. 
Was the commonest term for the earth, at least in India 

net definitely to establish. But certainly Prof. Max Muller does not 
puxre the modifications, extensions and corrections of Bopp's theories 
rhich have been effected by the labours of men like Benfey, Curtius, 
(onsen, Schleicher, and hosts of other German scholars. And to regard 
lopp as the final authority of the " German School " on all questions of 
inguage eeeme, to me much the same as it would be, in a review of the 
ieooveries of physical science, to disregard all later investigations, and to 
egard all scientific questions as bound up with the corpuscular, ftiaorj 
)gbt because Newton believed it 
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and Greece, if not universally, only a metaphor, the cow of 
plenty, as it is actually explained in India? and audi 
metaphors are sufficiently common there to let us pan 
this without surprise : but they are foreign to the Greek 
genius, and do not seem likely to have been Indo-Euro- 
pean. If so, we must assume that the resemblance be- 
tween go and yl) is accidental: which perhaps is safest. 
The oldest form of yrj seems to have been yFa+ya : by 
dropping both spirants ya-a, i.e. ya or yfj, is left: if the F be 
dropped, and y vocalised, we have yala : if F forced out the 
7 we get Fata or ata : if it was vocalised, and y dropped, 
we get yua or 7U77 1 . 

The presence of G in an Indo-European noun bhaga is 
probable from the Gk. φτργός, Lat. fagus, German btiche, 
our "beech," the Gothic boka, a "book," and A. S. boc, at 
once a book and the beech, the tree which supplied the 
material. There is no Sanskrit equivalent ; therefore the 
antiquity of the word cannot be called certain. That the 
word has different meanings — in Greek the "oak," in 
Latin and Teutonic the "beech," is well known. The rea- 
son has been discussed by Prof. Max Muller in a very 
interesting appendix to the fifth Lecture of his second 
series. He ingeniously suggests that " the Teutonic and 
Italic Aryans witnessed the transition of the oak period 
into the beech period, of the bronze age into the iron age, 
and that while the Greeks retained pliegos in its original 
sense, the Teutonic and Italian colonists transferred the 
name as an appellative to the new forests that were 
springing up in their new home." The great antiquity 
thus claimed for the Aryan settlement in Europe of course 
seems at first (as it seemed to Prof. Max Muller) to con- 
demn this theory : but really we know nothing of the date 
of the settlement, and cannot therefore disprove the hypo- 
thesis on that ground. But though it seems to me far 
from improbable, yet I think a simpler explanation of the 
difference is to be found in the supposition that at the 

1 Gr. Et. "&o. laa. 
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me of the separation of the peoples the common name 
3ed by them meant simply "the tree," not necessarily the 
ik, as assumed by Prof. Max Miiller : and that this name 
as then applied after the separation to the different trees 
hich were either most common, or most useful to them, 
ι their respective countries 1 . Analogous is the restric- 
x>n of meaning of the Indo-European drus, our "tree," 
> the oak in Greece — though both in the Eastern and the 
forth- Western families the word always kept its general 
mse. This gradual restriction of a general term to a 
articular meaning is one of the most interesting tenden- 
ies in language, modern as well as ancient : examples are 
lentiful in English, e.g. undertaker, artist, &c. are now re- 
bricted to one particular calling. So in Greek we have 
-οιητης: and a "maker" was a poet in old English also. 
η Attic όρνις was almost confined to the poultry-yard ; 
rhile a "bird" with us suggests a partridge. A grocer 
0. E. grosser) was a man who sold by the gross. 

D. 

(Indo-Eur. D = Sk. d, cta = Gr. 8 = Lat. eZ=Goth. t=0. 
L G. z, sz = Lith. d.) 

One of the most obvious roots in which this letter 
■ccurs is DA, " to give," though hardly any language but 
he Latin has retained the vowel unmodified. Thus the 
Janskrit form is *Jdd, it being a principle of Sanskrit pho- 
letics that no root shall end in short a ; probably because 
he pronunciation of this vowel was so weakened in San- 
krit — it was sounded something like the u in our "sun" 
—that the root would have been too liable to corruption, 
f it had ended with so weak a sound. The Greek form is 

1 The derivation of the name from the root bhag contradicts no pho- 
letic laws, and is sufficiently probable ; but the connection between a 
aree and eating is not sufficiently close to warrant us in assuming the 
ierivation as certain : besides, the root probably meant to divide before it 
neant to eat ; which meaning it had in Greek only ; so that we cannot 
irgue from this secondary meaning: the Sanskrit y/bhaksh is aaicrtXxet 
secondary. 
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\/δο, the Latin \jda — the ό in do(ti)8, ddnum, &c. may be 
due to vowel-intensification — the Lithuanian is h]du. The 
Sclavonic keeps the short a unchanged : in the Gothic and 
German the root does not appear. It has not been fertile, 
in any language, of derivatives which express anything 
beyond the radical idea. 

A more interesting root is Div 1 , which originally no 
doubt meant " to be bright," though this sense is not found 
in any derived language. In Sanskrit *Jdiv means to 
play — possibly a derived signification, or perhaps the 
two roots were originally distinct — but the original sense 
is retained in tjdyu, where the ν seems to have passed 
into the cognate vowel, and then % passed into its corre- 
sponding semi-vowel, the reason being probably that υ 
could not easily be sounded before suffixes beginning 
with a consonant : whence e. g. div-ti passed into dyuti ; 
compare υττόφαντις from root φαΐ 2 . And a Sanskrit 
*Jdiv in the sense of brightness, is abundantly evidenced 
by the numerous Sanskrit words for "sky" and "day" 
derived from it, — div-a, div-asa, div-ana, dina (perhaps 
shortened from divana), &c. The same meaning " day" is 
found in the Latin dies, and compounds such as nu-dius, 
biduum (= bi-d(i)u-um) ; and the Lith. deva. The concep- 
tion of God as "brightness" is universal among the Indo- 
European peoples. Thus from this root and apparently 
with the same suffix come the Sk. Deva, Greek At(F)o?, 
Latin Deus, Lithuanian Devas and Norse Tivorr, the Ice- 
landic Ttfr and A. S. Tiw (whence Tiwesday or Tuesday). 
As the word means " God," and that only, in all the lan- 
guages, it seems more probable that the conception of 
Deity was primarily that of "the bright one," than that the 
word meant first "bright," then "the sky," and then, like 
the Sanskrit Dyaus (by one of those mistaken metaphors 
which, as Prof. Max Miiller has shewn, lead to so much 
mythology), passed finally to the idea of God : indeed the 
distinction between the sky and God ϊβ at least as old as 



* Cuit Gr. Et. p. 213. 
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the old word for the "sky father," which parted into the 
Sanskrit Dyaus-piter and the Latin Jup-piter. Lastly, 
Prof. Curtius is probably right in attributing to this root the 
curious Homeric forms Bearo — "he seemed" (Od. VI. 242) — 
and Βοάσσατο (II. XIII. 458, &c), just as Βίβλος (II. X. 4G6), 
ΒήΧος, with the b}^form ΒΐαΧος (= SiF-aXo-?), mentioned 
by Hesychius, are certainly from it : all alike have lost 
the primary sense of appearing brightly or clearly, and 
retained the general sense of appearing in any way. The 
affinity of the two verbs was recognised by Buttmann 1 ; 
but he refers them to Βάω — found in BeBaa and Βαήναι — to 
"teach" or "learn," which seems much less satisfactory. 

The process here assumed, by which a root with a 
meaning originally special, has in certain derivatives lost 
that narrower sense and retained a perfectly general 
meaning, is exceedingly interesting. It has been already 
mentioned 2 : and one of the most interesting chapters 
in Curtius' great work 8 is that in which he shews that 
the numerous roots by which the Greeks could denote the 
general idea of "seeing" (e.g. vid, vor, skep, drak, luk, 
and many others), meant all primarily to see or look in 
some very special way ; and whilst one set of derivatives 
from each (including the simple verb) retained only the 
colourless meaning of seeing, others in each case remained 
faithful to their original sense. Thus iSelv, Ιράν, σκοπεΐν, 
Bpatceiv, Xevaaeiv, to a Greek all meant simply "to see:" 
and yet *JFi8 must originally have expressed seeing with 
some kind of recognition, whence tjvid in Sanskrit and 
otBa in Greek and our "to wit" mean "to know:" *Jfop 
"to look with care 4 " retained its old sense in ώρα, Latin 
vereor, and our "warden" and "wary:" ψ'σκβπ "to look out 

1 Lexilogus, p. 212. 2 Note to p. 108. 3 Gr. Et. book 1. § 13. 

4 In the Erlaiiterungen, (p. 152. Eng. trans.) Curtius connects with 
this radical diversity of meaning the actual employment of some of these 
forms in particular tenses only; e.g. VF 1 ^ as an aorist, VF°/° as a present, 
where the reason is clear enough; recognition is a momentary act, 
looking out warily is continuous. Again \/0 a 7> fyayov (Sk. bhaj) is to 
divide, and so to " break bread," but \/e5 (€σθίω) is to eat it. "We qkbxi&V» 
trace the difference in \Z<f>ep } y/evey/e, or in V T P € X? V^P 01 ]*• 
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eagerly" is still vivid in σκοπός: Βρακ "to look bright" 
has its full force in δράκων : and a similar sense may have 
originally belonged to luk (whence a strengthened stem 
Xcvk gives us Χβύσσω and λευκό?), which gave the Latins 
lu(c)men, lu(c)na, and us our "light," Scotch "lowe:" 
but in Lithuanian the verb is to expect, " look out." 

From the root Div mentioned above came devar, one 
of the numerous terms denoting relationship by marriage, 
which can be traced back to Indo-European times. It 
is unchanged in Sanskrit : it is Βαήρ, and leuir in Latin, 
by a not uncommon change of d to I : it is Lith. deveris, 
A. S. tdcor (apparently lost in English), 0. H. G. zeihhur. 
It has been mentioned that s/div in Sanskrit means to play 
— and hence devar might mean a playmate — if so, this 
secondary sense must be also Indo-European. The word 
would seem to have been restricted in India to the 
younger brothers of the husband ; which would suit the 
above etymology: this is curious, for it would seem to 
point to very early marriages among the primitive people, 
as well as among the Hindus : if the bride were a child, 
the younger brothers of the future husband might be 
fairly called her "playmates." This peculiar kind of 
courtesy, by which all persons spoken of are represented 
as standing in some complimentary relation to the person 
addressed, is altogether Indian : but it was not probable 
that we should find it to be also stereotyped in words 
which became current throughout Europe. It seems a 
fair conclusion from the fixity of the less necessary terms 
connected with marriage, that the custom had long been 
firmly established in the primitive race 1 . The extraordi- 
nary number of such terms in a primitive people's lan- 
guage may seem surprising : it certainly cannot be attri- 
buted to the necessities of a high civilisation ; and is 
probably due to a clannishness which regards all within 
a certain pale as important, all beyond as barbarian 2 . 

1 See Pictet, Origines Indo-Euro^ennes, π. 331 — 375. 
2 Prof. Cowell tells me that the lidicuYoua ^«rtg si ς?οχ ^Qefoulary 
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Curtius thinks that the difficult word yuvan (whence 
Sk. yuvan and the secondary Lat. iuvenis come, and with 
which Gothic juggs our "young" are connected) is from 
the same root. The meeting of the two semivowels y and 
υ in the same root seems to him fully to account for dif- 
ferences of form. Fick objects that there is no loss of d 
before y in Sanskrit ; which is a weighty objection : that 
div "to play" is not Indo-European; which however is 
not true if the above etymology of devar be accepted, and 
I know no other : lastly, that the sense does not suit ; that 
iuvenis is a man, not one who plays : but this transition is 
possible. 

The fact that the Indo-Europeans were not mere nomad 
shepherds but settled in fixed abodes, may be established 
by the appearance among so many of the peoples of the 
same word for a home. Thus dama is attested as the 
original form by the Sk. damas, Gr. δόμο?, Lat. domus, 
and Sclav, domu : while the Gothic timrja a " builder," the 
German zimmer, and our " timber," are all probably akin. 
We cannot of course infer that the houses of that time 
were built of timber: rather timber was, in its primary 
signification, " building material." 
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Original Β ought, on the analogy of the other soft con- 
sonants, to be. represented by Sk. 6, bh, Gr. β, Lat. 6, Goth. 
ρ, Ο. H. G. f, and Lith. b. But it is very remarkable that 
there are hardly any instances where a word can be traced 
in the required forms through even a few of these lan- 
guages. There seems to be absolutely no instance where 
the Gothic ρ occurs so as to correspond to a Greek and 



in this respect calls forth the contempt of the modern Hindu ; thus with 
us the same term " sister-in-law " is applied to a husband's sister, or a 
wife's sister, or a brother's wife, and is even extended to & \ttuL^roxv& 
brother's wife, or a wife's brother's wife. 
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Latin δ : almost every word that begins with ρ is borrowed 
from the Greek, and therefore corresponds to Greek ττ. 
Paida (a coat), the Greek βαίτη, may be an exception: 
the double change speaks rather for it : so that the origi- 
nal form would be baita : but we have no help from other 
languages. From this Grassmann concludes 1 that b (at 
all events as an initial sound) was not in use before the 
separation of languages (an exception being made in the 
case of some obviously onomatopoetic words, as Gr. βλή- 
γω, Lat. balo, Germ, bloke, Sclav, blejq, our " bleat "), and 
that consequently the words found in those languages with 
initial b must have corrupted it from some other sound. 
This can be shewn of the Greek and Latin in a great 
number of cases, which will come under our consideration 
when I describe the phonetic laws of those languages at 
length. Thus (to take one or two examples) βαρύς was 
ouce <yYapv-s y Lat. gravis: βορά was ηΈορα, Lat. (g)uorare: 
in βούΧομαι, ββΧτίων, and others, the β is a dialectical 
hardening, difficult to account for, of v, while the same 
hardening in βρίζα, βρύχω, &c. was caused by the follow- 
ing r : in βροτός and others the β is parasitic and sprang 
up between μ and ρ (μροτός), the first of which it after- 
wards displaced : lastly, initial b is sometimes a corruption 
of bh, as in βρέμω, and the Lat. balaena, where the Greek 
exhibits φάλαινα. There may be one or two exceptions : 
thus we have buk in Sanskrit to express the noise made 
by a lion or a dog : we have the βύκται άνεμοι of Homer 2 ; 
bucca the inner cheek, βνκάνη better known as budna. 
Fick 3 compares the German pfauchen, and a Piatt Deutsch 
pochen or puchen, to make a noise, on the authority of 
Pauli : these instances would seem to point out a true root 
BUK, which was no doubt originally onomatopoetic, and 
that at a late time, but which yet ceased to be used as a 
conscious imitation of a particular sound, and therefore is 
as real a root (in the common sense) as any of which we- 



1 Zeitschrift, xii. 122. 
f Od. x. 20. 
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have been speaking. Another root bargh to " pluck," 
may be implied by βραχύς, breuis, Sclav. brUzii (= quick), 
and our own word combined with German pfliicken 1 . This 
indeed is singularly slight evidence for the existence of b 
in the original language. But Schleicher's pleas for it 
have weight 2 , that it is assumed by the aspirate bh, which 
is later, and yet certainly Indo-European : and the impro- 
bability of its not belonging to the original speech, while 
it is yet found in all the derived speeches. 

From the hard and soft unaspirated momentary sounds 
or " checks," we pass to the aspirates. Here we find the 
assumed aspirates of the original speech are not repre- 
sented in the derived languages with nearly so much 
regularity as we have hitherto found. The reason is 
to be found in the peculiar nature of the sounds 3 . Before 
however considering their representation, one or two 
points connected with them must be briefly discussed. 
Since the weak aspirates are found in so few of the de- 
rived languages — in no one European member of the 
family ; and since the hard aspirates are found in Greek, 
are we justified in assuming that gh, dh, bh> are the 
original forms of the aspirates, and not kh, th, ph ? This 
latter view is- actually adopted by some philologists in 
order to avoid the obvious difficulty of deriving stronger 
from weaker aspirates : and this is by far the weightiest in 
the list of the arguments in its favour which are stated by 
Prof. Kuhn 4 , and are answered seriatim by Prof. Curtius 5 . 
But this difficulty is at least in great part removed by 
regarding the aspirates as developeable into compound 

1 lb. 

a Compare the following statement from Cleasby's Icelandic Diet. 1. 
49 : " Β represents ρ in Scandinavian roots, for probably all words and 
syllables beginning with ρ are of foreign extraction ; and the same is 
probably the case in' German and English and all the branches of the 
Teutonic (Grimm, m. 414) : whereas in Greek and Latin ρ is the chief 
letter, containing about a seventh of the vocabulary, while b contains 
from one-seventieth to one-ninetieth only." 

* As described at p. 60. 

4 In his review of Schleicher's Compendium. Zeitechrift, *. $0fc. 

* Or. Et. 391. 
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sounds, which act upon each other like all other combi- 
nations. This action will be seen when we treat of the 
Greek aspirates. If the final breath of the soft aspi- 
rates could pass into the closely connected spiritus asper, 
the change from gh to hh is simply an assimilation of 
the g by the A, just as g is assimilated by the t in actus 
(s/ag). 

But may not both classes of aspirates have existed in 
Indo-European times, as both are found in the Sanskrit ? 
Yet this theory will not entirely solve the problem, for 
the hard aspirates in Greek correspond generally to the 
soft aspirates in Sanskrit, and these soft aspirates are 
not likely to have been weakened forms peculiar to 
Sanskrit; still the change becomes at least less violent 
and extensive. This view has been very powerfully sup- 
ported by Prof. Grassmann 1 . He points out that the 
soft aspirates of the Sanskrit are found in Keltic, 
Gothic, Lithuanian, and Sclavonic, as soft unaspirated 
letters: also in the same languages the hard aspirates 
of the Sanskrit appear as hard unaspirated sounds (ex- 
cept in Gothic where they are sometimes treated as the 
Sanskrit hards), but at all events they never appear as 
soft sounds. Each aspirated sound would seem to have 
simply lost its breath, but never passed from hard to soft, 
or vice versa. This difference, he argues, speaks for a 
different origin of the two classes. Similarly in Latin 
the soft aspirates of the Sanskrit appear as soft letters, 
or as h or /, though f is indeed generally a hard breath. 
Yet in Latin he believes it to have had a weaker sound 
originally, from its frequent interchange with b (as fui, 
but ama-bam, rufus and ruber), and from its being repre- 
sented by the symbol of the Greek Digamma. In any 
case this / is found only at the beginning of words : and 
as a general rule the Latin represents the soft aspirate 
by a soft unaspirated letter. In Greek these soft aspirates 
appear regularly, as χ, 0, φ : but in any case where the 

1 Zeitsch. xix. Sfc, &λ. 
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aspiration is lost (e.g. μ€γα, Sanskrit mahat for maghat) 
he representant is always a soft, never a hard letter — 
thus pointing incidentally to the fact that the Greek 
lapirate even after the separation was at first a weak sound, 
ihough afterwards hardened) — while the exchange which 
we find in Greek between the hard aspirated and unaspi- 
rated letter, is mostly confined to the cases where the 
ispirate corresponds to the hard aspirate of Sanskrit : 
i.g. in Sanskrit we have the root sphar, to jerk, or vi- 
wrate 1 , cognate to which is the Greek σφαίρα and also 
ηταίρω, where there is no aspirate : and there is a con- 
iderable number of cases where the Greek and San- 
ikrit hard aspirate are found in correspondence, e.g. οΐσθα 
= vet-tha. From all this he concludes that the hard aspi- 
rates of the Sanskrit existed in the common speech, before 
,he separation of Greek and Sanskrit. Did they exist 
itill earlier? No information can be got from Keltic, 
[iithuanian, or Sclavonian, for in them the hard letters 
iorrespond to Sanskrit hard aspirated and unaspirated 
etters. But in the Gothic he seems to see a distinction 
>et ween the Sanskrit hard and soft aspirates: namely, that 
Sanskrit th, dh, £ = Goth. t, d, th respectively: thus the 
Sanskrit termination of the 2 sing, perfect, -tha (Greek θα) 
s in Goth, -t : the Sanskrit participle termination -tas = 
3othic -tL• : while in the cases — which are many — where 
,his correspondence does not hold, and where th is found 
>oth in Sanskrit and Gothic, he holds the th to be a later 
ievelopment of the Sanskrit: which is indeed the prin- 
iple which other scholars apply to explain the whole 
ilass of Sanskrit hard aspirates. On this evidence then 
Tom the Gothic he considers the hard aspirates to date 
jack to the times before the first separation of languages. 
How then is the confusion in Greek of the two ori- 
jinally distinct classes of aspirates, which the Hindus 
retained distinct, to be explained? Prof. Grasmann 2 con- 

- * See p. 104. This question of coarse does not affect the relations 
ihere given. 

■ Zcitschrift, p. 09, 
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siders this phenomenon to be in accordance with the 
genius of the Greek language, which develops the vowel- 
system, but allows the consonants to decay 1 . Conse- 
quently the aspirates had a tendency to become all hard 
or all weak. After σ they were obliged to remain hard : 
in analogy with this, the weak aspirates at the beginning 
of words first became hard, whilst those within words 
remained much longer weak, but finally hardened also. • 

In all this there seems to me nothing impossible. The 
evidence indeed supplied by the Gothic is insufficient to 
carry back the hard aspirates to the times before the 
separation of the North- Western family of nations. But 
at least a strong prima facie case has been made out for 
their occurrence before the parting of the South -Western 
peoples. The question which is left to be decided is this: 
is the number of words containing a hard aspirate and 
common to the Greek and the Sanskrit — e.g. κό^γτ) — 
ς,αηΐύια — sufficiently great to force us to believe that they 
must have belonged to the common language before the 
division, and not developed in the different languages, 
after the division, from causes which acted equally on 
each? In the example given above there is no appearance 
of any such cause, and the difficulty of believing that the 
Greeks and Hindus separately aspirated the k is greater 
in this particular case than that of supposing that it was 
aspirated by their common ancestors. But in a large 
number of cases we may trace a cause which might easily 
affect both peoples, though not necessarily to the same 
degree: most important of these is an 8 preceding the 
hard letter; which we know produced numerous aspirates 
in Sanskrit after the separation, and which may therefore 
well have exerted something of the same power in Greece. 
This would account for coincidences like that between 
Sanskrit sphal and σφάλλω : perhaps even for the θ in 

1 This decay indeed, at least of radical consonants, is more apparent 
I than real. They are corrupted, undoubtedly, but with considerable regu- 
' larity and are generally recoverable in some of the derivatives. See the 
account of Greek consonantal change. 
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όΐσ-θα: and other less obvious phonetic influences may 
well have acted in other places. 

Prof. Curtius rejects Grassmann's hypothesis, though 
doubtfully, on the ground that such questions must be 
decided, not by comparison of a few isolated words in 
different languages, but by examining the consonantal 
systems of the languages as a whole : from which he sees 
that corresponding to the Greek hard aspirates there 
appear, as a rule, soft letters in all the other families : and j 
he concludes that it is much more probable that the 
Greek aspirates should be isolated examples of strengthen- , 
ing soft original sounds, than that all the other languages , 
should have weakened the original hard aspirates so com- 
pletely as to leave no trace behind of intermediate h f t } p, 
through which in some cases at least they must have 
passed 1 . 

I shall now give the representatives of these sounds, 
which all are agreed in attributing to the early alphabet — 
the soft aspirates. In order that the substitution may 
be intelligible, I may be allowed to repeat that it is the 
separation of the breath from the momentary sound which 
operated in different ways upon the aspirates in Europe. 
Sometimes they became fricative letters — A, th, z, f, &c. — 
in consequence of the breath being strengthened: some- I 
times the breath was lost and the unaspirated consonant \ 
was left. Their history in Greece has been already alluded \ 
to, but will be more fully described in its place ; it was 
different from that of any other European language. 
But everywhere in Europe, I believe, the sound developed 
itself into a real compound : and as such became stronger 
than the corresponding unaspirated letter : g'h became 
g + h. In India, on the other hand, and we believe in the 
original language, we have the true aspirate, gh ; which is j 
weaker than the unaspirated letter, because based on a 
less complete contact. 

1 Cr. Et. 392. 
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(Indo-Eur. OH— Sk. gh, h = Gr. χ = Lat. h (initial), g 
(medial) = Goth, g = 0. H. G. g, k = Lith. g, I) 

There has been little change of meaning, though much 
apparent change of form, in the derivatives of VAGH to 
" carry." It is the Sanskrit sjvah (where as constantly in 
Sanskrit the h seems to have driven the media out of the 
field), the Greek VFex (distinct from */σ€χ, whence βσγρν), 
Lat. \jveh (where the h must still have had some gut• 
tural sound, or it would not have assimilated itself to 
a subsequent hard, as in uec-tum, &c., and therefore 
differed from the h which the Eomans took from Cumae 
with the Greek alphabet, where it was a weakening from 
spirants, not aspirates), Goth, s/vag, Lith. o/vez. A car- 
riage is vah-ana-m, δχο-?, uehi-culu-m, vez-ima-s (each of 
the four languages forming the noun by its own peculiar 
suffix), the German wagen and our "waggon" and " wain:" 
and uia (=veh-ya), Gothic vigs, denotes a "way" in two of 
the languages: όχλο? and vah-a-ti, a Sanskrit word for 
a river, have no parallels in the other languages \ 

The Greek base χάμα, shewn in many cases which in 
consequence of the loss of the nominative are called 
adverbs, e.g. χαμαί, χαμόθβν and γαμαθβν, γαμάζε, &c 
the Lat. humus, the Lith. same land, with Zend zem, shew 
an original gham or ghama, meaning earth. . From this 
comes apparently ghaman, an inhabitant of the earth. It 
is the source of homo(ri), of Lith. zmu, of Gothic and A. S. 
guma, Norse gumi; whence German brautigam, Norwe- 
gian brudgom, our bride" groom*." The r is curious : it is 
probably due to that in preceding syllable, which was 
itself fluctuating : when " bird " passed into " bride," the 
r may have arisen after the g, either by assimilation, or 
as a sort of compensation to the latter part of the com- 



/ 
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pound for the removal of the r sound to the beginning. 
The possibility of this would be increased by the loss of 
the simple word in ordinary use : then the phonetic pro- 
cess would be helped on by the striving for clearness of 
meaning, shewing itself in finding a derivation for a word 
which clearly demanded one. 

The colour " green " is denoted by words so obviously 
identical in the derived languages that we. must refer 
them to a common origin, a root ghar ; which however is 
probably distinct from the root of the same form express- 
ing "desire" or " pleasure " which occurs in the Greek 
γαίρζιν, Latin gratus, German gierig, and our "greedy 1 ." 
Thus grass is χ\όη, and zole in Lithuanian : and vegetables 
are hoUra in Latin and zel-ije in Sclavonic, English " cole- 
wort" and " sea-kail :" and "grass-colour" is in Sanskrit 
hari, Greek χλωρός, Latin hel-uos, Ο. H. G. gr6ni, our 
4t green 2 ." Giluos, though agreeing in meaning, seems to 
belong to another root: whence also our "yellow;" the 
two colours easily pass one into the other. This same 
root GHAR, according to Curtius 8 , gives us χρυσός (for 
χρντ -yo-s, original ghart-ya). Gold therefore was yellow 
to the Indo-European eye, not red as in our old ballads. 
The same word had a worse fate in Latin where it 
became the yellow dirt, i.e. (fylut-um. It is the Gothic 
gultha, and our "gold." Fick 4 would also connect with 
this base the word rutilus: this would agree with the 
application of the word to yellow flaxen hair; ruber, I 
think, is not so used : and it avoids the difficulty of three 
different letters being found in derivatives of the same 
base, ruber, rufus, and rutilus : Corssen however explains 
the last as being rud-tilus 6 , and derives them all from 

BUDH. 

1 Prof. Max Miiller assigns to this root the original moaning of " fat- 
ness" (Leet. 11. 381), Prof. Sonne "light;" and no doubt pleasure is a 
secondary idea derived from one of these or some other similar notion. 
The derivation of the Indian " Harits " and the Greek Xc£/htcs from this 
• root {Id. n. 369) seems to me very probable. 

* Or. Et. No. 197. 

» Να 185. * p. 69. * 1. &&θ. 
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Our ancestors would seem to have been troubled by 
snakes : they had formed from the root AGH (== to choke) 
the noun aghi to denote the reptile 1 . This appears in 
Sanskrit as ahi, in Greek as εχι-ς, Latin angui-s (where 
the radical AGH has, as always in Latin, been strengthened 
by the nasal ; compare angor, angustus, anxius 9 &c), and 
Lith. angi-s. The O. H. G. unc, an adder, does not 
shew the same suffix ; βχι-Βρα has sunk to the latter sig- 
nification: and Ιγχελν? an "eel" apparently reminded 
theA Greeks of the original snake, but, as we know from 
Aristophanes, carried also with it more pleasant associa- 
tions. The same root gives αγχω, and αγχόνη, and the 
adverbs αηχι and άηχου : all these have the primary 
sensuous meaning: but άχος is abstract, and so are the 
secondaries άχ-θ-ος and αχ-θ-ο-μαι. The Anglo-Saxon 
recalls the Greek in ange, vexation, and it has the curious 
prefix ang, meaning difficult, in compounds. One is ang- 
naigl, a sore under the nail, in old English agnail, and 
commonly (by mistaken etymology) "hangnail." 



now 



Egeo and ind-igeo are probably also connected. 



DH. 



/ 



(Indo-Eur. DH= Sk. dh = Gr. = Lat. / (initial), d 
(medial) = Goth, d = O. H. G. t = Lith. d) 

This letter is found in many rather curious and inter- 
esting roots. One of these is DHA, to " milk " — to be dis- 
tinguished from the same combination of sound which 
means to "place," and becomes in Greek the important 
root 0€. Of course it is quite possible that the idea to 
" milk " may have been expressed simply by saying " to 
place to the breast : " but this is quite uncertain ; the two 
ideas may have been originally represented by very dif- 
ferent combinations of sound which at a time beyond the 

1 Gr. Et. "$o. m. 
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reach of our investigation, and by the operation of laws 
which we cannot discover, became identical. At all events 
for etymological purposes they are practically distinct 
roots : the derivatives of the one must be kept distinct 
from the derivatives of the other. In Greek dha (to 
milk) is always found with the vowel long, agreeing in the 
main with Sanskrit in this respect. Thus it occurs in the 
rare verb θήσθαι 1 , and in the same neuter sense as it has 
in Sanskrit : but in one of the Homeric Hymns 2 it has the 
active sense which I imagine to have originally belonged 
to the root — ονδ' ap ΆπόΧΚωνα γρνσάορα θησατο μήτηρ. 
The nouns formed in Greek from the root are numerous, 
as θηλή, θήΧνς, TL -θήνη, &c, and probably also the proper j 
name Τη-θύς. In Latin it is not quite certain whether 
filius should be attributed to this root, or to bhtj (Latin 
<\/fu) to " be," because the Latin confusedly represents both 
the dental and labial aspirate at the beginning of a word 
by f: the former view is taken by Curtius 3 , the latter by 
Corssen 4 : and there is the same uncertainty about femina. 
In English "female" is a corruption of femel, from old 
French femelle, the diminutive of femina. But the root 
has certainly its Latin representative in felo = to suck. 
In Gothic we find daddjan "to give milk" in Mark xiii. 
17 : and tdu with the same sense in Ο. H. G. Curiously 
Sanskrit seems to be the only language which has applied 
this root to denote a cow — dhenu — obvious as the appli- 
cation might seem. 

The simple root DHA, to place, is found in Sk. DHA, 
and Greek 6e-ipat, also in con-do, ab-do, &c. The secondary 
sense, of beiug engaged about a thing, is seen in the Teu- 
tonic family, A. S. don, our " do," and German thun (for 
0. H. G. tu-an). Yet the primary sense may still be seen 
in old English, e.g. in the phrase to "do-on" clothes, or 
to "don" them; and the opposite, to "doff" them 5 . 

1 E.g. Od. iv. 89. 3 To Apollo, 123. 

• Or. Et. No. 307. 4 Kvitische Britranc, 1S Q . 

6 There is a curious parallelism here with tlie Latin; η<Λ orofcj \a 
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A rather obscure Greek root θα and its secondary *JM t 
meaning to stare, or wonder at, is liable to be confused 
with the last in consequence of the loss of the final λ 
It does not seem to occur in any other language except 
in the Sclavonic branch 1 , nor is the verb found in Ionic 
Greek, except perhaps in Od. xvin. 191 — αμβροτα 8ωρα 
Βίδον ΐνα μιν θησαίατ *Αγαιοί — where Bekker's emendation 
θεσσαίατο (quoted by Curtius, I.e.) seems probable. But 
in Doric Greek the verb occurs frequently: θασθβ τβ* 
απιστίας says the Megarian (Ar. Ach. 770), and in Theo- 
kritus the word is used for going to some sight or show*, 
and θασαι means simply "look 8 !" by the process of weak- 
ening mentioned above, by which a general idea is sub- 
stituted for one more vivid and more restricted — a process 
found, I think, more among the less quick-witted Dorians 
than among the other Greeks : thus in Theokritus $ρπ€ΐν 
(Indo-Eur. sarp, to creep) means simply to go 4 , but in Ionic 
and Attic too the primary sense is not infrequently lost 
The nouns however derived from this root are no|> re- 
stricted to Doric, as θαύμα (for θαί-μα), θέα (for 0ef-a): 
θαύμα indeed is sometimes derived from the following root 
DHU: the derivations are equally possible phonetically: 
but "staring" seems to denote wonder more naturally 
than "rapid motion" does. Fick 6 would refer θέα to a root 
DHi, to think ; we have s/dhyai in this sense in Sanskrit*, 
and dht, a noun expressing mind. I think this much less 
probable, θάμβος and τέθηπα have been already referred 
to this family 7 . 

The derivatives of the root DHU to " shake " or " move 
quickly " retain the original meaning with curiously dif- 
ferent results. In Sanskrit from the lengthened form \/dhu 
we have dhuma = smoke, and dhuli " dust." In Greek 



/ 



ab-do, "I do af " or " off," but ab-did-i is " I off-did." Our " did " is a 
genuine example of a reduplicated perfect: it was dide (dissyllabic) in 
A. S. See Max Mtiller, Lectures, i. p. 233 (2nd ed.). 

1 Gr. EL No. 308. 2 π. 72, xv. 23. 8 I. 149. 



4 vii. 2, xv. 26, &c. 
7 See p. 101. 



6 p. 102. 



6 See, however, p. 105. 
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fOv gives us Ovew, in Homer of rushing wkids and streams 
—the ανβμος συν ΧαιΚαττι θνων, or Skamandros οϊδματι 
*νων ; but the same verb was at the same time used for 
turning — apparently the connecting link is the flaming, ; 
►r the quivering of the air about fire — and in post-Homeric j 
imes Ovew is regularly used of " sacrificing." But the j 
ioun θυμός seems from the earliest traceable times to 
iave been confined to the movement of the soul : whilst 
IveWa remained fixed to the earliest sense 1 , and θύος was 
attached to the derived idea of sacrifice. In Latin fumus, 
λ Η. G. town, Sclav, dymtii and our" dust" (originally 
Itmst), is still retained for the primary sensuous idea of 
igitation. But the Sclavonic has followed in the wake of 
he Greek by expressing the soul by dusa; and the 
Lithuanian duma denotes both thought and soul 2 . 

Perhaps no Indo-European noun has preserved its* 
brm so perfectly during all its wanderings as madhu. 
[t is the Sanskrit madhu, first meaning honey, then "a 
ipirituous liquor extracted from the blossoms of the Bassia 
atifolia," according to Prof. Benfey's Sanskrit dictionary : 
η Greek it is μέθυ, with no meaning but wine. The 
). H. G. is metUy and the Anglo-Saxon medo- — our " mead." 
The Sclav, medu and Lith midus seem not to have passed 
jeyond the signification of honey 8 . The Gaelic mil also 
8 honey only, and mil-dheoch (honey-drink) is required to 
lenote mead: compare also Welsh meddyglyn, better 
mown as metheglin. Prof. Curtius takes the primary 
neaning to have been — a sweet drink. It seems to me 
nore likely that the primary meaning was honey, and 
;hat the North- Western peoples parted from the common 
stock before the word had got any other meaning; the 

1 Mr Paley (n©te to II. xn. 253) connects θύελλα and θύαν in the 
sense of motion with θ el ν to run and 0oos, and derives them all from 0c F• 
But surely this is impossible. From 6ef we can get only 0epw or θέω, 
aot Λ/ω. What analogy is there for such a formation ? It is cf course 
possible that there may have been two distinct roots, one "to rush," and 
me " to burn." But the ultimate Greek form of each must have been y'6v. 

* Or. EL No. 320. M. Muller, 11. 210. 

1 Gr. £t No. 322. 
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invention of mead being thus left to our Teutonic fore- 
fathers' unaided ingenuity. The word reached its next 
stage of a sweet, and then intoxicating drink, before the 
separation of the Aryan and South European peoples : and 
never passed beyond this stage in India, a country where 
the palm supplies most of the spirituous liquor consumed 
and where grapes are grown only as a garden fruit 1 . Bat 
in Greece, a vine-growing country, the signification "wine" 
once attained, had driven out all others before the days 
of 'Homer. 



BH. 

(Indo-Eur. BE = Sk. bh = Gk. <£ = Lat. / (initial), b 
♦(medial) = Goth, b = O. H. G. b, ρ = Lith. b.) 

Considering the fact above mentioned that Β is found 
in no certain Indo-European root, it is certainly not a 
little surprising that BH is found in some of the most 
common, such as bha "to give light" (the lengthened 
forms of which have been already mentioned), BHU "to 
be," and bhar " to bear/' The derivatives of BHU are too 
well known and have varied too little from the radical idea 
to need much description. I may mention however the 
participle bhavant, which is found in a restricted sense — 
a human "being" — in Sanskrit and Greek : compare also 
our own use of the participle. In Sanskrit it is used as 
a respectful periphrasis for a person spoken to. Thus, 
instead of saying " Do this," the polite phrase is " Let the 
being (= his excellency) do this." There is nothing how- 
ever of this sense in the Greek φώ(τ)<ζ i.e. φαϊ-ατ-ς. The 
derivatives of bhar are very different in the different . 
languages. Thus while in Sanskrit the primary idea of 
" bearing" has passed in the main part of the derivatives 
into that of supporting and of nourishing; and while 
in Gothic bairan has the secondary sense of "bearing 

. 1 Ε lphinstone 1 s India , Ν o\. i. ^ . \Q , 14. 
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children" — compare the Scotch " bairn ;" — in Greek there 
is no important variant from the simplest sense of carrying 
except φόρος meaning tribute. In Latin, on the contrary, 
the root has been very prolific: beside fer-ax and fer-tilis 
we have probably far, corn, and fors, for-tuna, &c. that 
which brings our luck to us 1 . 

An interesting root is ARBH "to be active :" it appears 
in Sanskrit as *Jrabh, which has commonly the sense of 
desiring ; but its most frequent compound sam-d-rabh sig- 
nifies to undertake. It appears as */α\φ, i. e. to bring in, 
or yield, in the Homeric ώνον άλφέίν and in the much 
discussed ανδρβς άλφησταί, probably "active, enterprising 
men." In Latin we have labor and all its derivatives : in 
Gothic arbaiths in the same sense, the modern German ar- 
beit : and the Sclavonian rabu is a " servant 8 ." Ear/oft, a 
difficulty, is Anglo-Saxon: and the Old English arrfe)>}>, 
difficult, occurs in the Ormulum. 

While we find little agreement among the different 
peoples in the terms by which they denote the sun, moon, 
and heaven — a fact which perhaps may point out to us 
that the Indo-Europeans lived in a country where man 
was to a great extent independent of the atmospheric con- 
ditions, and not subdued by them, — yet they all agree in 
their name for the cloud. The Sanskrit nabhas is the 
Greek νέφος : the Latin nubes, and nebula, and the Ger- 
man nebel, are cognate formations : and the Sclavonic nebo 
is the sky 3 . This agreement is curious, and rather diffi- 
cult to explain. 

The Indo-European bhratar, brother, is found with 
slight difference in all the peoples; the Greek φρατήρ 
alone has slightly changed, or widened, its sense : whereby 
the use of αδελφό? was rendered necessary for the simpler 
relationship. Here we see that the suffix -tar — found in 
the Greek -rep or -τορ and the Latin -tor — was used before 
the separation to denote relationship. It is not very easy 
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lity of 
some of our 
words be- 
ing older 
than the 
Indo- 
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roots). 



II. Pro- 
traded 
sounds. 



to see the connection between this use of it and the other 
more common one to mark the agent 1 . Whether there 
were originally two distinct forms which by phonetic in- 
fluence were confused together ; or whether -for first de- 
noted the agent, and the different domestic relations were 
first conceived of as the performance of certain functions 
(so that bhratar meant originally the bearer or supporter, 
patar the protector, matar the producer) — is impossible 
for us to decide. One objection to the latter view lies in 
the somewhat artificial character of the derivations here 
given ; the conceptions seem on the whole so little obvious 
or simple. No doubt there may have been originally a 
score of other words besides patar by which a father could 
be known, and patar may have driven them all out of the 
field by virtue of no superior merit as a conception, but 
from greater convenience of sound, or even some other 
more trifling reasons : such an elimination only requires 
time : and long time must have elapsed between the sim- 
ple beginnings of primitive man upon the earth and the 
stage of development which the Indo-Europeans had at- 
tained when they first appear in that dim Eastern dawn 
of what is to us the world's history: and therefore the 
charge of artificiality against these derivations should go 
for no more than it is worth. Yet I confess I cannot help 
suspecting that these words, patar and matar, denoting as 
they do one of the simplest and earliest relationships, may 
possibly have been a legacy received from a still more 
distant time, remnants of an utterly perished language, 
brought down in some simpler form, and afterwards 
fashioned by our forefathers, so as to lose what was 
strange in their appearance, and be capable of being re- 
ferred to a known Indo-European root and suffix. Cer- 
tainly the first syllable of each word seems marvellously 
like the language of nature. 

I have thus given examples of the nine momentary 
sounds as they occur in roots and words presumably Indo- 

1 See abo\e, "g. 51* 
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European. The protracted sounds, which we now proceed 
-to consider, require less strength and distinctness in arti- 
culation. Hence they occur less frequently in roots than 
the strong explosive sounds, which were better fitted to 
express with firmness and precision the ideas produced by 
natural objects through the senses upon the mind of a 
quick and vigorous race. I shall begin with the nasals, 
because they have a close and obvious connection with the 
momentary sounds : we have seen that the position of the 
mouth-organs for each is the same as that for the cor- 
responding explosive sound : but that, in addition, the 
nasal apertures of the pharynx are open. Consequently 
each language should possess as many nasal sounds as it 
has distinct classes of consonants produced at the different 
points of contact : thus in Sanskrit, which possesses two 
additional classes of consonants, the palatal and lingual, 
sounded between the guttural and the dental, each of 
these classes has its own nasal, distinguished like the other 
nasals by its own peculiar symbol. Sanskrit has thus five 
nasal letters, while no European language has more than 
two symbols, though many have at least a third sound, 
like that of ng at the end of English " sing," to express a 
guttural nasal. The question has already been mentioned 
whether this sound is Indo-European. Certainly that 
language possessed no special symbol for it : and there is 
no evidence that it could ever stand alone in any ancient 
language but Sanskrit : in all the others it is only found 
in contact with the guttural which produced it, as in αγ- 
χ&νη, angustus. These two words, together with the Gothic 
aggvus 1 also meaning "narrow" and derived from the same 
root as the others, might seem to justify us in assuming 
an Indo-European root ahg (where by n I denote the 
sound ng). But no stronger form is found in Sanskrit 
than agha, in the sense of " evil :" and the Greek also has 
the simpler V a %> ^ 3 * n **X 09 • a l a * er origin must therefore 

1 The symbol g, to denote the nasal, was of course bortom&iiQm 1 ^ 
Greek usages» 
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be attributed to the nasal, in this and in similar cases» 
The most that we can infer is that the sound was be* 
coming recognised before the separation of languages, but 
not yet so fully as to require a definite symbol. 

The dental and labial nasals are found unaltered in all 
the languages. The only variety we find is in the Greek, 
Gothic, and Lithuanian, which take η at the end of a word 
where the other languages have m. The reason is obvi- 
ous : m, which is pronounced with the lips firmly closed, 
is less fitted for the end of a word, where the tendency is 
always to let the lips part. 

N. 

From AN, to blow, we have an-ila in Sanskrit and 
αρ-βμος in Greek meaning wind. Transferred to the 
spiritual world the Graeco-Italian anemos becomes animus^ 
the spirit, in Latin. In Scotch "aynd" is breath (found 
in Barbour), and there is an old English word "onde 1 ." 
The O. H. G. unst 2 is the violent wind, while ansts in 
Gothic denotes favour or grace: so curious is the inter- 
lacing of the physical and metaphysical in the derivatives 
of this root. In Sanskrit άηαηα is the mouth, and then 
like os comes to mean a face: and most probably the 
same meaning is found in προσ-ηνής, with face turned 
towards one, άττηνής, with averted face, πρηιτής, with 
face bent forward, νπήνη, the part below the mouth. These 
etymologies are due to Prof. Benfey, who also connects 
prdna, which in Sanskrit signifies both breath and life# 
with the Greek φρήν and φρόντπ. 

The severity of the winter in the original home of the 
Indo-European nations is shewn by their all having the 
same word for snow: except indeed the Hindu. The 
original root was SNIGH, which is retained in Sanskrit in 
the form snih, but it denotes viscosity, and the deri- 
vative sneha means first oil, then love. The Zend 

/ 1 Ab in Gower's Confessio Amantw ; " she gaspeth with a drechinge 
onde, " i.e. a labouring breath; gfreuxa.'MLoiiL^ Specimens &o. p. 275, ed. 2. 
* Gr. Et. No. 419. 
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however has the root in its old sense : in Greek the 
guttural has passed into a labial, and we have νίφας, &c. : 
in Latin ning-ere, the first consonant being lost, as often, 
in Latin : the Gothic for "snow" is snaivs, the Lithuanian 
snegas. The fact that the Indians alone allowed the word 
to pass out of its original sense shews that they passed 
into a climate the most unlike to that of the common 
fatherland. Their common word for snow is hima, whence 
Himalaya, the place where the Snow lies : it comes from 
the root GHI, which has given the other languages their 
word for winter, χειμών, hiemps, Lithuanian z'ema: the 
fact that hima was used by the Hindus to denote a num- 
ber of other objects remarkable for whiteness and fresh- 
ness — such as camphor, the pearl, the white lotus, and 
fresh butter 1 — may shew that snow was to them an object 
to be admired from a distance rather than an inconve- 
nience under foot. Some general inferences about the 
climate of our fatherland will be found in a note at the 
end of this chapter. 

The agreement in the word for a daughter-in-law is 
curious. The Sk. musha, Gr. ννός, Lat. nurus, and Ο. H. G. 
mur, and A. S. snor*, point to the Indo-European form 
tnusa : which may not unlikely have originally been sunn- 
sa, a derivative from sunu, " a son " (which is a Sanskrit 
form from su, "to beget;" whence vi6<; = su-yO'S). A man 
was nar or nara. We have it in Sanskrit nri, in d-vep, 
and it is found in all the Italian dialects as ner, except in 
Latin, where it seems to have been superseded by uir. It 
is the Sabine name Nero ; and Nerius is a secondary form. 
The Welsh nerth, Irish nert, mean manliness 3 . These 
words belong to the class which can be best relied upon 
to shew the affinity of the Keltic to the other European 
languages: the identity of the root is certain and the 
formation seems independent: therefore they were not 
merely borrowed words. 

1 Bent Lex. b.v. s As in Matt x. 35 ; and Bee Gt. Et.^o. *&\. 

•BeeEbel, p. 108; Fick, 110. 
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The labial-nasal is found in the root MAR, which with 
its strengthened forms MARD, and marp — if this latter 
be really connected with it — is well known from the full 
and interesting discussion it has received from Max Miiller 
in his second series of lectures. It appears most com- 
monly in Greek and Latin as *Jrnor (or ψμρο in Greek 
as α-μ(β)ρο-το<ζ), and mostly restricted to the sense of 
death. Our "murder" is to be seen in the Gothic maurthn 

One of the most important roots in the language is 
MAN, to think. This root indeed, as we have already 
seen, is only a secondary, modified form of MA, to measure 
(whence comes ma-ta which the Sanskrit grammars give 
as the past participle of man, and ma-ti, thought): but 
it is undoubtedly older than the time of the separation. 
In the Sanskrit and in all the North-European languages, 
the derivatives of this verb signify nothing but operations, 
of the mind, as thought and memory: in old German 
minna is love, whence the minne-singers. In Anglo-Saxon 
myn is love, and myne "mind," memory. But in Latin 
the root is applied in its simplest form — man-ere — and 
in Greek almost its simplest — μέν-€ΐρ — to express what is. 
apparently a much more concrete idea — to remain. Which 
is the primary sense? It has already been incidentally 
mentioned that the concrete signification of a verb or 
noun, as a rule, always precedes the abstract : for example, 
var meant to look "warily" before ώρα (strengthened 
derivative from fop, whence ορ-άω) meant caution, anxiety; 
or ver-eor meant to be afraid. Has then this root reversed 
the ordinary process ? The fact, that no trace is left in 
the Teutonic and Sclavonic speeches of any original sense 
"to remain," is strongly against that having been the 
primary sense of the root. Probably no root has ever 
passed from a particular to a general signification with- 
out leaving some trace "benma,m soti^ qI \J» tacm&,\H3& 
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of its original meaning. How then can we explain this 
exception to the rule? According to Prof. Curtius 1 the 
root, starting with the idea of thought, took three main 
directions : (1) active, yearning thought, as seen in the 
Homeric μέ-μον-α, and also in μένος, which at first was 
active purpose of the soul — the μένος και θυμός of the 
Homeric heroes — and then by association passed into the 
idea of bodily strength : and the cognate μαίομαι (= μα -yo- 
μαι) has the same meaning : (2) excited thought ; whence 
μαίνομαι, μηνός and μάντις, all denoting the carrying a 
man out of himself by power of thought ; and here, on 
this theory, come μένω and man-eo, when a man is so 
filled with thought that he stands stock-still : (3) back- 
ward thought, remembering and admonishing, whence 
the proper name Mev -τωρ, the adviser, Μονσα (i.e. Μον- 
σα, the teacher); and the numerous list of Latin deri- 
vatives, rnen-tio, mon-eo, mons-trum (for mon-es-trum, i.e. 
the warning), reminiscor, and many others. In mentiri 
and mendax 2 the idea has received a twist. This ex- 
planation seems to me the best that can be given of the 
inversion of the general rule. Prof. Curtius explains in 
the same way the parallel case of the Latin mora, delay, 
which stands alone as a concrete noun among the nume- 
rous abstract derivatives from smar, "to remember," the 
Greek \Ιμερ in μέρ-ψνα, &c, Lat. \jmor in memoria. 

From the simple root MA, we have many secondaries 
beside those already mentioned. Thus we have mad, 
still used in the primary sense in μέΒ-ιμνος and mod-us, 
but in a secondary derived sense of regulating in μέΰειν 
and moderor. MADH denoted to measure something men- 
tally, to consider, in μαθύν and meditor, probably also 
medicus and medeor, with the further sense of special 
artistic skill, acquired by such consideration. It will be 
seen that the derivatives of these two secondaries are in 
form indistinguishable in Latin : so that we can only 

1 Or. Et. No. 429; see also p. 99. 

* On the form of this word, see Corssen, Xritieche BeitToge, ΛΛ&. 
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judge by the required meaning to which root they should 
be assigned. Lastly, we have mar, to measure out, appor- 
tion, in μέρος and mereo ; perhaps mer-c-s is a further 
secondary, or rather tertiary. 

The nasals have played a very prominent part in the 
formation of suffixes. A list has been given above 1 of 
twenty-two simple suffixes, the majority of which can be 
traced by comparison through the different languages up 
to Indo-European days. Of these, three consist of the 
simple vowels a, i, u t with no consonant at all. Out of 
the remaining nineteen, a nasal is found in eight; and, 
curiously enough, the dental t is found in no less than 
seven. In four the spirants are found, r in three, h and 
dh each in one : no other consonant occurs. This would 
seem to shew a facility of the t sound which we should 
not have looked for: since undoubtedly these suffixes 
must have been selected out of many other competitors 
to fill their post because of some proved lightness and 
convenience of sound, found in them more than in any 
other part of the mechanism of language. It is probable 
that we must look for the cause of this in the wide range 
through which this letter can be formed, i.e. by pressure 
of the tongue at any point from the mid-palate to the 
edge of the teeth. That the sound varied to some extent 
in Greek and Latin pronunciation may be inferred from 
the fact that in each language the dentals have been much 
more corrupted than either of the other classes, neither of 
which admit of much looseness and uncertainty as to the 
point of contact. The preponderance of nasals in these 
suffixes is not surprising : they can be pronounced clearly 
with less effort than any other sound except r and l. 
Hence we have in frequent cases the suffixes -ma, -man, 
-mant, vant, an, ana, na, ni, nu• 

We now come to the continuous fricative sounds, as 
opposed to the shut sounds (momentary and continuous) 
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which we have been hitherto considering. Out of the 
much larger list of sounds the nature of which we ex- 
amined 1 , we have but four or five to consider now; four 
central, γ, s, V, R: and one lateral, L. As we have 
seen, r really belongs to the same class as y and ν : but 
from its close connection with I, the two are often classed 
together as liquids, while the other three have received 
the convenient and not incorrect title of " spirants," which 
will be frequently applied to them in this book; but in 
reality r and even I have as good a title to the name. Of 
the first three, y and υ are soft or sonant letters, the first 
palatal, the second labial or labio-dental : s is a hard 
letter. They have been retained uncorrupted in Sanskrit, 
and nearly so in the North-European languages : it is in 
the Zend, which however does not concern us, and in 
- Greek and Latin (especially the former) that they have 
Buffered most. Since therefore a full list of these varia- 
tions must be given in their proper place, I shall give but 
few examples here of these sounds in primitive roots and 
words: just enough to shew that there really were such 
sounds as y and v, which would be a matter of great doubt 
to any mere Greek scholar from the absolute loss of 
the first letter, and slight traces left of the latter in 
the earliest stage of Greek. 
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Y. 

(Indo-Eur. F=Sk. y = Gr. ι, €, £ (') =Lat. i=j in all 
the other members of the family, except the English, the 
sound however being the same.) 

The root YUG has given the common term for the 
"yoke" to all languages. It is the Sanskrit ytiga-m — 
which however denotes more frequently a pair, or couple ; 
the Greek ζυγόν, Lat. iug-um, Gothic juk, 0. H. G. joch, 
Lithuanian junga-s. There can be no doubt of the em- 
ployment of the Indo-Europeans as an agricultural people 

1 See pp. 63—74. 
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before the separation. The same root gave the Latins 
their term for a wife — con-iux — compare the Greek ομο- 
ξυξ, the acre, iugerum, and superlative iuxta, i.e. iug-i-sfai 
as Corssen ingeniously explains it 1 , comparing exta = ec-i* 
sta, a superlative form beside extents, extra. 

A husbands brother's wife was called yantar. Thie 
was the Sanskrit ydtri (the a being lengthened by com- 
pensation), and the Sclav, jqtry, where the lost nasal is 
indicated by the mark under the e. This gives the con• 
necting link with elvarepes and ianitrices*. The original 
meaning seems quite unattainable. Benfey connects the 
Latin and Greek words with Sanskrit ydmdtri 3 , a daughter's 
husband : which is less satisfactory in meaning, and in-* 
volves a: change of nasals. 

Time was certainly denoted by ydra: it is not quite 
certain whether it was a " year :" that is the sense of Zend 
ydre, Gothic jer(a), Norw. jaar, and German jahr. In 
Sclavonic however jara is spring : and the Greek ώρα is 
inconclusive. Probably the word meant first of all a sea- 
son, to be fixed at any length as suited the different 
peoples. In Sanskrit we have nothing nearer than yd-tu, 
formed by a different suffix, apparently from the secondary 
\jyd, to go : so that the word would naturally mean " the 
past*," or, if a year was the primary sense, a " going" or 
revolution of the sun. 

A term for soup, ynsa, is given by Sk. yusha, and by 
ius : ζωμός shews a different suffix : but in Sclavonic we 
have jucha, and ch in that language sometimes represents & 
The root is doubtless YU, to mix. It will be seen that 
ζ frequently represents y in Greek. The letter indeed is 
most manifold in its shapes : beside the vowel-substitutes 
given in the heading, it also passes by assimilation into 
λ, μ, ν, ρ, σ, and τ, and is not seldom lost altogether. 
All these changes will be given in their places. 

The pronominal stem "who" was formed in Indo- 
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8 Lex. 8.v. 



1 Fick, 158 ; Gr. Et. No. 423, b. 
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European by this letter, as ya-s. Perhaps, as Curtius sug- 
gests 1 , this stem itself was a secondary form derived from 
the simple pronominal stem i = that, Latin is, by the affix 
a, the radical vowel passing before it into the semi-vowel 
— this conjecture derives support from the Gothic method 
of forming the relative by adding ei to the demonstrative 
pronoun: thus thata + ei or thatei = which. The Sanskrit 
has kept this pronoun unchanged: the Greeks suffered 
the spirant to sink into the spiritus asper — 0-9, with its 
cases οΰ, οθβν, 0Θ1, &c. The Gothic, though forming its 
relative by a different rule, seems yet to have kept a trace 
of the old form in jali, which represents και, yap and Be in 
the Gospels: it was apparently a loose conjunctive pro- 
noun like the Latin que. . Jabai, which is commonly given 
as an example, may be jah-ibai 2 : the Sclavonic has the 
form pretty accurately — ji-s — but transferred it to the 
demonstrative. This variety of usage may shew that this 
secondary pronoun (if Prof. Curtius' hypothesis be true) 
existed indeed before the separation of the North-Western 
peoples, but had not yet clearly separated itself in meaning 
from the demonstrative : and that the superior logic of 
the remaining peoples first gave it its distinct restricted 
meaning. In Greek the consciousness of this y remained 
till the days of Homer — as we find in the Iliad lines end- 
ing with 0609 ως, &c, where the apparent irregularity is 
often explained by a supposed digamma : in truth it pro- 
bably was no irregularity at the time when the line was 
first recited, but the sound of the y was still slightly 
heard. This ως was the ablative case of 0-9 and equiva- 
lent to the Sanskrit ydt, final τ in Greek always passing 
into σ: just as by the same loss of the y, ydvat = " how 
much," is found in Greek in the very dissimilar form a-Fo9, 
Doric S9, Attic €a>9 8 . 

1 Gr. Et. No. 606. s See Skeat, Gothic Glossary, s.v. 

1 Delbruch (Curtius, Studien, 11. 2. 193) argues with much acuteness 
that the d was a Sanskrit variation and that the first vowel was originally 
short. . He takes the analogy of βαα -iXe^-os, &c, and oonaideta \fa&\» «α\χ&• \ 
times the * was changed to η (/9ασιλήο$).Κγ the common \>Μ&*&χλ w&wtol 
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The most frequent traces of this spirant are to be 
found in formative and case-suffixes 1 . Thus the original 
comparative suffix -yans — probably once -yant, can be 
traced through the Sanskrit, e.g. bhu-yarhs = more ; the 
Greek -toi>, as κακιον, though often much hidden by assi- 
milation, of which more hereafter; -ior, earlier -ios, as 
maior, for mag-ior; compare the Spanish mayor: and 
even the Gothic is =jas by a phonetic rule of the Ian- . 
guage (i=ja 2 ). A middle step, jis, seems to occur in 
hwarjis, the interrogative pronoun. 

S. 

(Indo-Eur. #=Sk. s, sh = Οτ. σ, ( ) = Lat. s, r = Goth. 
s, ζ = Ο. Η. G. s, r = Lith. s.) 

The sound of original s was probably hard,, not the 
corresponding soft ζ which is often denoted by the same 
symbol. The letter is preserved in every language in 
some of the forms derived from AS to "be." In San- 
skrit we have the primitive form: in Greek and Latin 
it appears as JES, (e)s-um: in Gothic the original vowel is 
seen as i, and this language also (like Latin and Greek) 
has corrupted the first person into im, but kept the 8 in 
the third person ist, our own " is." The Lithuanian, which 
has preserved the conjugational suffixes with remarkable ' 
accuracy, still exhibits ee-mi and es-ti. The root no doubt 
meant originally to breathe, though perhaps no lan- 
guage but the Sanskrit has any derivative bearing that 
sense 3 . The root was used in Sanskrit and in Greek to 
express moral ideas : thus (a) sat the participle signifies 
"true" (really existing) and "good;" and to the same pro- 
of a vocalised spirant ; but the Ionic, which still retained the conscious- 
ness of y and v, could let the change act forward and make βασιλέως, at 
pleasure, as well as the other ; and the Attic Greek adopted it ; so also 
the &>s wo are now considering. 

This therefore furnishes an explanation of these vowel changes, different 
from " compensation ;" see Chapter i. page 4. 

1 See pages 48, 49. * Slicker, Comp. 479—484. 

8 See M. Muller, Lect. n. 24S. 
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cess is probably due the same sense of. the Homeric ivs 
(for €σ-ι/-9, the suffix being different), and the common ev, 
"well," to which the Sanskrit prefix su- is precisely parallel. 
The correspondence of form and sense between eYeo? and 
8at-ya-s points strongly to their common derivation from 
this root 1 . 

The roots for sewing and spinning — siv and nadh — 
(as Mommsen has pointed out 2 ) are alike in all Indo-Euro- 
pean languages; though at the same time he denies to 
our forefathers the further accomplishment of weaving. 
The former — srv — is not indeed very recognisable in 
Greek. Both in Greek and Latin the i has been lost, be- 
cause the ν was resolved into the vowel u (Latin su-o, 
sutor, &c), and therefore one of the two vowels was obliged 
to fall out ; and the root is then probably to be found in 
κασσνω = κατα-σν-ω, which is restricted however to the 
cobbler's stitch. Trom nadh comes Gothic nethla, our 
«needle." 

In the greater number of roots, however, the $ must be 
inferred by the classical scholar chiefly from the kindred 
languages, as it commonly drops out altogether between 
two vowels in Greek, and in Latin under similar circum- 
stances passes into r. Thus the root US "to burn" is 
authenticated by the Sanskrit and Zend *Jush, and Latin 
•Jus in us-tum. But no nearer forms occur in Greek than 
the Homeric evco (for ενσώ), meaning to singe pigs, and αϋω, 
to dry, whence ανος and ανχμός. If, as Professor Curtius 
thinks 3 , the root points back to an older form VAS, it may 
"be better to connect with it, as he does, the name Hestia 
— Vesta — almost the only divinity not Indo-European 4 , 

1 Gr. Et. No. 564. Fick however (p. 186) connects these words with 
Sanskrit vaeu meaning " goods," wealth, which may perhaps once have 
meant good, as an adjective. He explains ήύς by a prosthetic e before 
the 17, i.e. e-feav. But the η may be equally well due to the lost s. The 
Sanskrit analogies seem to me almost decisive for the explanation given 
in the text. 

1 Hist, Rome, 1. 17. 

* Or. Et. No. 610. V 

* Mommsen, Hist. Rome, 1. 21• \ 
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yet from the first common to both the Greek and Italian 
nations — rather than with VAS to " dwell," the root which 
gave the Greek ?άστν, and the Latin verna, the houses- 
born slave. But, if so, vas sank to us in Indo-European 
times, as is proved by the widely-spread derivatives of 
that form. The hot wind, Ένρος, and Auster, are clearly 
from this root: the different forms which the vowel has 
taken will be discussed in the chapter on vowel-intensifi- 
cation. Curtius also connects ήέλιος with the same root 1 , 
making the original form of the word αν(σ)έΧι,ος; then 
the υ either fell out altogether, as in the common Greek 
aiXtos, or hardened itself into β as in the Cretan αβέλως. 
If this be so, as seems in the highest degree probable, 
there can be no hesitation in identifying with this Greek 
ανσύΧιος the Latin proper name Aurelius, the older form 
of which was Auselius; and very curious in this connection 
is the old legend respecting the Aurelian family, that they 
were descended from the sun s . The last Graeco-Italian 
word connected with this root is Ausos, the morning — 
which became on the one side the Aeolic ανως, Doric άως, 
Ionic ηώς, and Attic eo>9 — where the rough breathing 
seems to be due, as often, to Athenian Cockneydom; — on 
the other side, by the addition of a secondary suffix, the 
Latin Ausos-a or Aurora. The Sk. ushas and Zend usha 
both denote the morning; also the Lith. auszra, where the 
vowel has been raised as in the Graeco-Italian. The Ger- 
man Oest and our East are from the same root, and de- 
note the morning-land 8 . 



ι Gr. Et. No. 612. 

1 Paul. Epit. 23, quoted by Curtius. 

8 The word ήώί is derived by Mr Paley (Iliad, xi. 1) from the " root 
ap, the same as in άήρ, άήτψ, and connected with fap (0<£os)." In the 
preface to the first edition of this work I objected to this as an instance 
of unscientific etymology. The scientific method, as I understand it, 
consists in putting side by side words which have the same or a cognate 
meaning in languages known to be related to each other; then in 
examining whether these words, tried each by the recognised phonetic 
laws of its own language, lead up to the same root. If thus correspond- 
ence boih of sense and form is then found in two languages, the words are 
probably identical; if in three ox low Yesitgottgpa, \fca probability ia 
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V. 

(Indo-Eur. F= Sk. ν — Gr. v, F, = Lat. u = ν in all 
others.) 

A root VAS, to dwell, has been already mentioned. 
Another root of the same form signifies to clothe. I 
say another, because although of course it is possible to 
conceive that each of these significations was developed 
from another, e.g. that to dwell and to clothe are both 
modifications of an earlier sense, i.e. to cover; yet it seems 
to me, as I have already often said, more probable that 
the t roots were originally diverse, and came into their 
present common form in times which elude our analysis: 
at any rate they are distinct roots for us, and their deriva- 
tives must be kept distinct. This vas "to clothe" pro- 
duced numerous Sanskrit words for clothing: it gave the 
Gothic vas-ti, "a vest:" it has the Graeco-Italian form 
tjves: which produced ues-tis and ΐβσθής; and is hardly dis- 
tinguishable in ev -ννμι, for ΐβσ-νυ-μι, where the σ has been 
assimilated, or in the Homeric έανός (fea-avo-), where it 

immensely increased ; and we reach as high a degree of probability (or 
practical certainty) as is possible in any experimental science, according 
to the number of instances which can be adduced. This method has 
been followed in the derivation of ήώ* from us. It is highly probable, 
from the two forms auws, and Aurora, considered in the light of the 
phonetic laws of the two languages ; and it becomes practically certain 
when uslias and auszra are added ; when we have four words agreeing in 
meaning, slightly differing in form, and all regularly derivable from us, 
hat not, so far as I know, from any other root. What evidence can be set 
against this in favour of a root ap? Mr Paley in a review of my first 
edition {Carrib. Univ. Gazette, Dec. 8, 1869) gives an assumed opinion of 
Dr Donaldson that ap and pap were identical, because the notions of 
air and light are closely allied. The merely subjective impressions of 
any one philologer, however ingenious, can hardly weigh much against 
linguistic facts. Then he calls the root "an instance of onomatopoeia, 
expressing something that brushes past with a changeful and fitful 
gleam," and compares "our whiff, waft, weft, chaff, dWos, flare, fluff." 
If all these could be shewn to be derived from ap or pap, (which 1 am 
Very sure is impossible), I cannot see that a case would be made out for 
deriving ήώ$ from ap, half so probable as that I have given for deriving 
it from us. If it be not from us, how is the agreement ol that* tarax. 
words to be accounted for? 
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is totally lost. Curtius 1 connects with the same root• the 
similar word eaz>o?, which, as Buttmann has shewn 2 , is re- 
gularly used in Homer as the epithet of a garment, and 
with the penultima long. Buttmann does not suggest 
any derivation, but wishes (I think justly) to separate the 
word from εννυμι and ίανός, on the ground of the insuffi- 
ciency of meaning in such phrases as πέπλο? ίανος, where 
some more distinctive epithet is to be expected. May the 
word have meant " woven," and been derived from a sim- 
pler form of the root which produced the German weben, 
our "web"? That there must have once been a root 
without the final consonant (probably Vi) seems proved by 
the Sanskrit *Jve, to "weave," and by the Latin uieo, to 
bind, or hoop, together with its derivatives uitis, uimen, 
uitta, &c, and by the A. S. wfiSie, a band, or willow twig, 
our "withy." The sense suggested would, I think, suit 
all the passages in Homer where the word occurs, except 
that in which it is the epithet of tin ; τεΰξε δε ol κνημΐδας 
εανου κασσίτεροι ': but the word is there commonly trans- 
lated " flexible," and this secondary sense might fairly be 
derived from the first. 

The pastoral occupations of the Indo-Europeans are 
shewn, among many other indications, by the perfect iden- 
tity in the different nations of the name for the sheep. 
The original avi is unchanged in Sanskrit, Lithuanian, 
and Gothic (for though the actual word does not occur in 
this last language, it is proved by the derivatives aveihi> 
a flock, and avistr, a fold). It is the English "ewe." 
The Graeco-Italian ovis has been affected by the differen- 
tiation of original a, to be described hereafter. Pictet sug- 
gests 4 the connection of the name with the root AV: which 
primarily meant to give ear, attention — whence audio, 
and very probably the Doric word atra% which gives name 
to the twelfth Idyll of Theokritus 6 — then, in Sanskrit at 
least, took a secondary sense of protecting: so that avi 
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1 Or. EL No. 565. * Lexil % 238. 

4 Origines Ind.-Eur. l• 357. 
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should mean the creature to be attended to, both from 
its weakness and its value. This of course amounts to no 
more than a plausible conjecture. 

The almost absolute loss of this spirant in Greek would 
make the identification of words of the same or similar 
meaning in Greek and Latin impossible but for the help 
of the cognate languages, especially the Sanskrit. Thus 
we should scarcely think of identifying Ιός with uirus, did 
not the Sanskrit visha supply the missing link in the 
chain which leads us back with certainty to the form visa, 
which was in use before the separation of the three peo- 
ples, though, as uirus shews, not in any sense necessarily 
worse than an ill-tasting fluid. The Greek «>'?, the arrow, 
would seem to be due to the simple root I, from com- 
parison with the Sanskrit i-shu, which is formed with a 
different suffix. 

VA, to blow, gives in Sk. vdta, and Greek ά-ϊή-της, Lith. 
vetra, a storm, wind or storm ; it is however commonly na- 
salised in Europe, as in ue-n-tus, in Gothic vi-n-das, and 
our" wind." It is also found in α-Έη-μ,ι and αντμήν: per- 
haps also in uarus, though a secondary form is here more 
probable. 

Tick 1 connects ατη with another VF« and the obscure 
Sanskrit \jvan to hurt. The two forms really imply a root 
VA. From this comes a-fa -τά, which is attested by the 
Lesbian ανάτα 2 . The simple sense is found in Greek in 
οντάω, the a has been changed to (as in the participle 
άπονρας, beside άπαυράω: the compound verb is άπο -fep: 
and the root is seen in Latin uer-rere). The root is found 
also in Lith. votis and Gothic vundas, our "wound." It 
explains the άάατον Στνγό? νδωρ, where the first a is pri- 
vative, the second prosthetic, and the third radical. 

Vira was a man in Indo-European. It is the Sanskrit 
vtra in the same eulogistic sense as mr, opposed to homo, 
the terrae filiw*, the Lith. vira-s, the Gothic vair, Old 
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Irish fer (by a regular change in Keltic of the soft to the 
hard labial). It was the A. S. wer, but is lost with us, 
except in " wer-wolf." 

Vaika was the house, the fixed abode, where a man 
"entered in" habitually, for the root is VIK to enter, the 
Greek ϊικ in ίκ-€-της. The Sk. vega seems to have meant 
no more than the Greek ΐοΐκ-ος, which however has a later 
form, though the older sense. But uic-us has been en- 
larged to an assemblage of buildings, the Gothic veihs, 
and our "wick." I have already pointed out the absence 
of any word to denote a town (in anything like the sense 
of Graeco-Italian times) among the Indo-Europeans. 

Lastly, ν was useful in some formative and case-suf- 
fixes. Thus the form akva, " a horse," is visible in all the 
derived languages — hardly perhaps in ίππος, which is yet 
identical with akva, the labial spirant having assimilated 
the guttural k into the labial p, which then in turn assi- 
milated the s. Similarly the fuller forms -van and -vant 
existed in the Indo-European, parallel to -man and -mant 
The second -vant — corrupted to evr and or in the Greek — 
yapi-^evr, and τ€τυπ-?οτ: in Latin the change was even 
more complete, if Schleicher 1 is right in tracing the ter- 
mination -oso in fructuosus, &c. from -vant or rather a 
secondary vant-a, which became by changes common 
enough in the Latin -vonso, -onso, -oso. 

Finally, we have to consider the cognate sounds R and 
L, commonly called liquids. I have already mentioned 
that there is some doubt whether L be as old as the days 
of the one common speech. I hold it certain that R in 
the original speech ,was the continuous central, not the 
vibrated or trilled sound. It is only on the supposition 
that it had a definite position in the mouth that the 
change into L becomes intelligible. The physiological 
difference between the two sounds has already been ex- 
plained : the tongue is in the same direction for each of 
them, but r is central and I is lateral. The greater ease 

1 Comp. ^. 4S&. 
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of I is so much and no more. Historical facts seem to 
point in the same direction 1 . L is much less frequent in 
Sanskrit than R, the Hindus having retained the R in 
many cases where in the European languages it has 
passed into L.: thus the root of brightness and whiteness 
RUK is still \/ruj in Sanskrit, but \Jluk in Graeco-Italian 
— Xev/eos and luceo. Clearly this change would be much 
less likely if original R had been a trill, capable of being 
sounded at any part of the mouth : it is much more likely 
that the original sound was the firm r, which could pass 
into either I or the trilled r. In Sanskrit, as in English, 
it went even further than the trill; the mouth passage 
was so open that the sound was absolutely vocalic : in 
Sanskrit we get the so-called vowel n, in English the 
glide r, the sounds were probably identical. The passage 
from the stronger r is in each case historically traceable. 
The letter l is absent in Zend altogether. Still I shall 
have some roots to mention below where L, with this ex- 
ception, is found universal^ 7 ; and there is much reason 
for believing that the change had begun to operate even 
before the separation of the peoples, but not to any great 
extent, if we may judge from the proportion which L bears 
to R in Sanskrit, remembering that some at least of the L 
sounds must have arisen after the separation. I shall take 
R first, mentioning a few cases where it is found in all 
the different languages. 
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The first and most obvious root with this letter is AR. 
This root 2 gives the Greek άρόω, Latin arare, Gothic 
arjan, the old English "to ear," and Lithuanian arti — 
all meaning to plough. But this sense though universal 
in Europe. did not belong to the Asiatic languages. In 
spite of the identity of sound, the Sanskrit ar-i-tra does 

1 See p. 79. V Gr. Et. TSlo. 4SQ. 
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not correspond in meaning to άρ-ο-τρο-, but to e/o-er-jio-; 
at least έρετμός and Latin re-mue (for res-mus) mean the 
oar, while the Sanskrit noun denotes the rudder, which 
was no doubt originally only a large oar. It is of course 
conceivable that in Sanskrit also the root once meant to 
plough, and then, ceasing to be used in its literal sense, 
signified only to plough the sea. But here it seems more 
likely that the two ideas of ploughing and rowing are 
special applications of the more general idea of propelling. 
The Greeks and Latins were then enabled by their greater 
vowel range to distinguish these different ideas by dif- 
ferent forms of the original root: the original form *Jar 
was retained to express ploughing: but as original A 
could be split up into a, e, and 0, *Jer was taken to denote 
rowing. The same kind of differentiation is seen in the 
Lithuanian, which has irti to row, besides arti to plough. 
The vowel appears after r in Latin remus and ratis. Such 
changes, as has been already mentioned, are very possible 
between vowels and the semivocalic liquids and nasals. 
They are especially plentiful in England. Thus Old Eng- 
lish brid is a bird: bird is our bride. Anglo-Saxon has 
bred and bord for our board. Old English brest is burst, 
and bren is burn; eorning is convertible with renning, i.e. 
running 1 : our horse, A. S. hors, is Norse hros and German 
ross. In all such cases the change seems to be between 
a vibrated r and a glide. In bird we have a glide ; 
in brid a greater vibration than that of the ordinary 
English r. I think we may infer that wherever the meta- 
thesis took place, the r was vibrated. The third form 
of the root is to be found in the Graeco-Italian si or " to 
be uplifted," in ορωρα and orior. The identity of this 
root with the older AR is shewn by its occurrence in 
Sanskrit — weakened, it is true, in form to the single San- 

1 Thus we read : 

"Biholdes toward hise feet • say fro hem renne ; 
eornen al of red blod." 

Joseph oj Ατ\τϊ\αΐΤ\\ε % *ΪΤ4 % 5. ed. Skeat. 
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skrit vowel ri: but such tenses as are formed directly from 
the root come from ar: still this slight difference of form 
served to keep the roots distinct. This root had also the 
L-form in Latin — ad-olesco, sub-ol-es, &c: perhaps also . 
abolere, where the sense would be causal, to lift up and 
cast away. 

' There are two other roots — identical in their Graeco- 
Italian form *Jver — " to speak," and " to look warily," 
which were once VAR, for that form is preserved in each 
case by the Gothic, though as the second there means 
hardly more than to tell to beware, or to forbid, it may 
perhaps not be absolutely distinct from the first ; but the 
difference in meaning in Latin is strong against their 
identity. Neither of them occurs in Sanskrit; a fact 
which is not surprising when we consider that \jvar — 
the form under which each must have appeared — is al- 
ready engaged, to express the three ideas of covering, 
surrounding, and choosing : all of which may possibly have 
come from one sensuous idea, such as putting the hand 
on a thing; from which the first and third idea would 
naturally be derived, and the second may have been 
deduced from the first : but the ideas expressed by *Jver, 
which must in any case have been distinct from those 
expressed by .«/ver, were unable to maintain themselves 
under the same form as their stronger rival: the ideas 
therefore were expressed by other sounds, and these forms 
failed out of the language. The second root, "to look 
cautiously," became in Greek fop, and therefore so far 
distinct from the first root : but both roots by the loss of 
the spirant became undistinguishable from the roots er 
and or already mentioned: and no further vowel-change 
being possible, confusion was inevitable. Thus while we 
have from *Jver to speak, verbum in Latin, and vaurd 
in Gothic — our "word" — from the older form \/var the 
Greek can shew us only epeiv and έρέσθαι. Similarly *Jver y 
to look cautiously, the Latin vereor, from the older form 
of which we get our "ware" and "ward" in t^ i»w\ 
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Greek form appears only as bpav, and in several nouns, 
as ωρα, ονρος a "watcher," and its compounds έπίονρος, 
φρουρός and φρουρά. 

Indeed a curious fatality seems to have brought to- 
gether for the Greeks as many different ideas as possible 
under the same sound, or. The name for a mountain — 
ορός — has no certain congeners in other languages: but 
the Sanskrit giri, and the Sclavonic gora 1 , make it pro- 
bable that the loss of initial g, which though rare yet 
does occur in Greek, has caused the confusion in form 
between this word and the derivatives of *Jor and hjvor. 
Before the g entirely passed out of the Greek it probably 
was changed in one derivative at least by means of a 
parasitic ν to β : thus βοριάς, the north wind, would be 
the mountain-wind; and the Hyperboreans, instead of 
being dwellers beyond the north- wind, would occupy a 
more conceivable position, " beyond the mountains " — the 
natural dividers of mankind in early times. Again, ορός 
a boundary — the Ionic ονρος — is almost identical in 
form with ορός a mountain — for the rough breathing is 
perhaps only an Attic mispronunciation; but the deri- 
vation of the word is very doubtful : if it be from *Jsef 
to draw — whence €Ϊρω and σειρά, a rope — in the sense 
of a line drawn — compare the Latin ser-ies, a row, and 
the Spanish " sierra," a long ridge — the breathing will 
then be the regular representative of the lost spirant. 
Lastly, ορός, whey, gives us a third identical form ; where 
we know the missing letter to have been 8 from the Latin 
serum i and the similarity of sense and sound leads at 
once to the Sanskrit sara: which is derived by the Indian 
grammarians from sri (sar) to go; a somewhat inappro- 
priate derivation, as Prof. Key has truly pointed out, foi 
a word which denotes, besides whey, a pond and salt (αλς, 
sal, and solum)) whilst sarit, said to come from the same 
root, means a river. Probably derivatives from different 
roots have been here confounded: and whilst sarit may 

1 Gr.Et.Ko.ftfe. 
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be assigned to SAR, to go, ορός and the rest may be better 
referred to another lost SAR, identical in form, but differing 
in sense ; but what that sense was, we cannot say. 



L. 

I shall briefly give one or two examples of this letter 
in order to shew what claims it has to belong to the 
original alphabet. 

LAS 1 is found in the Sanskrit tjlas to embrace and 
t/lash to desire : in the Doric λσ-ω to wish, where the σ 
has fallen out : in the common Greek \ήμα and \c-\a-i- 
ομαι\ probably also in \iav\ in las-civus; and in Gothic 
lustus, desire, "lust." In the Bohemian dialect of the 
Sclavonic IcLslca is love. In all these the connection of 
form and idea is sufficiently plain. 

Another root with a double form libh and lubh, to 
desire, appears under the second form, with the derivative 
lobha covetousness. It is the rare Greek verb Χίπτομαι, 
whence Χέλιμμέρος μάγτης used by Aeschylus 2 ; the Latin 
has both forms lubet and libet, the former presumably the 
older, according to the scale of vowel-strength in that lan- 
guage : in Gothic Hubs is " lief," i. e. dear, hence the Scotch 
leesome (i.e. lief some), pleasant 8 : and the common "leeze 
me," i.e. lief is me, meaning, I am fond of a thing: the 
O. H. G. has liuban to love, and that which man loves, lob, 
praise : the Lithuanian and Sclavonic present the root 
under the same form and with the same meaning as the 
German. LU, to cut, is *Jlu in Sanskrit, where it has pro- 
duced a large class of derivatives, but all close in meaning. 
In Greek and Latin we have \υω and soluo, i.e. se-lu-o. 
In Lithuanian, liauti is to end, with which Fick 4 compares 



Gr. Et. No. 532. 

Seven against Thebes, 380. 

** The tender heart o' leesome luve 
The gowd an' siller canna buy." 

Burns, p. 204, Globe ed. 
p. 176. . 
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Αυσί-μαγρς. He also refers Xaiov to this root, as that 
which is cut : so that the transition from the corn to the 
field 1 is easy enough : \alov also is a sickle. A secondary 
in s has given in the Teutonic languages the Gothic laus- 
jan, Germ, losen, our "loose." In Europe the primary 
root seems to have taken a derived sense, to cut off for 
oneself: hence perhaps Χη'ίς, Xeia, and άττοΧαύω 2 ; in Latin 
lucrum, and Lauerna : Gothic laun, A, S. Ion, Germ, lohn, 
and our " loan," with a different sense. 

In these and some other cases I is found universally. 
It is of course possible that the weakening may have 
taken place in Sanskrit and in the other languages sepa- 
rately. The independent action of the European and 
Asiatic families in this matter is shewn by the fact that 
sometimes, though very rarely, Sanskrit has I while the 
other languages have r: thus Sanskrit lup = Latin rup 
(in rumpo), 0. H. G. raubon, Gothic raupjan, the Scotch 
" roup," and our " rob." In most cases therefore I is pro- 
bably later : but in one or two cases although a form in 
r exists, yet the distinction in meaning is sufficiently clear 
to make each appear Indo-European. 

The onomatopoeia lala has distinct meanings in \a\elv, 
German lallen, and Lith. hloti. This word at least is not 
changed from rara, but mere onomatopoeias cannot be re- 
lied upon as arguments for the existence of a letter at any 
particular date. See under B. 

I have thus given examples of the occurrence of all the 
certain consonants of the Indo-European alphabet, except 
perhaps B, in roots and words presumably Indo-European. 
These examples must have already made plain the exist- 
ence of the three original vowels A, I, U. The vowels Ε 
and have also occurred frequently in European deriva- 
tives: sometimes also in Sanskrit words, where however 
their position is quite different: they are there ajways 
long, and are the first intensified forms of the simple• 

1 Theok. x. 42. 

2 Fick, p. 394 ; \mt b<* Gt. Et. ^o. Έ&*. 
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vowels I and U respectively, corresponding to ai and an in 
the original language. In the other languages e and 0, 
are, as has been already mentioned, weakened forms of A. 
I shall not here describe these vowel-changes further, and 
their effect on the different languages, in the way in which 
I have to some extent described some of the more remark- 
able consonantal changes in the languages of India and 
North Europe, because the investigation, if fully carried 
out, would lead us too far away from our subject. The 
vowels are the soul of a language : in the laws of their 
change the principles of growth of the whole language 
are involved. This will be seen in the examination of the 
vowel-laws of the Greek and Latin. 

I have given these few instances to shew, as I said be- 
fore, that there was a real Indo-European language, not a 
mere list of naked roots to which the name Indo-European 
has been given. They will suffice, together with the list 
of suffixes given in a previous chapter, to shew that this 
language had reached the second stage of linguistic pro- 
gress — that stage in which different relations were no 
longer expressed, as in the Chinese, by adding to the root 
a new significant root. For this purpose suffixes were em- 
ployed, syllables whose original meaning had passed away, 
which were therefore all the better qualified to meet the 
logical wants of a people which had attained to a very 
considerable degree of cultivation. 

Any description of the physical and moral develop- 
ment of our ancestors is beyond my present scope ; except 
so far as any light has been thrown by the above exam- 
ples on the conditions of place and climate under which 
they lived, on their domestic life, on their social institu- 
tions, and on their conceptions of an unseen world. Full 
information on all these points is to be obtained from 
Pictet's elaborate work already referred to, the Origines 
Indo-Europoennes : and the English reader may find a 
brief but excellent sketch in the second chapter of Momm- 
sen's History of Rome, which is especially v&\ua)c>\fc to \s&,\ 
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because it not only describes the condition of the collec- 
tive family, but also estimates the stage of development 
at which the Graeco-Italian race had arrived at the time 
when it had parted off from the Northern and Eastern 
peoples, but had not been broken up into the Hellenes 
and Italians. 



NOTE I. ON CHAPTER V. 

The simplest form into which Grimm's Law can be put is 
the following Table, in which A stands for aspirate, s for soft, 
and η for hard. The word ash may serve as a memoria technica 
for the whole. 

Table I. 



Ind.-Eur., 
Greek, Latin. 


Low German 
(Gothic, English, &c). 


Old High 
German. 


A 


S 


Η 


S 


Η 


A 


Η 


A 


S 



The substitutes are given more exactly in the following 
tables: it will be seen that breaths have taken the place of 
aspirates everywhere except in Greek. 
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Exceptions to the law are given very well by Ferrar 1 . 
They are found in a few distinctly onomatopoetic words; also 
in words borrowed by one language from another, when the 
sound of the original language was naturally retained. The 
exception becomes regular in the initial consonantal groups, sk, 
st, sp: thus stella, star, and stern (see p. 32), shew the st alike: 
the reason is plain enough ; the hard 8 can be pronounced easily 
with no sound but a hard one. In the same way Helfenstein 1 
explains the occurrence of t in noct- night, naht (Nacht), as due 
to the preservative influence of the preceding h. I much 
doubt thi3. I believe the preservation of this t in all the lan- 
guages is best explained by the dislike to change again a word 
which had been changed once, lest all its distinctive features 
should be lost 8 : here, I think, t was retained because k had 
been already changed. In the same way I explain the corre- 
spondence in Gothic of biuga to φεύγω, fugio : the change of 
the aspirate to the soft at the beginning is regular, but the 
original g is not changed at the end of the root, and I think 
for the reason which I have given: there are a great many 
similar instances given by Ferrar 4 , but explained by him as 
arising from a double aspirate in the root : i. e. he postulates 
here Ind.-Eur. bhugh, and apparently thinks the gh was weak- 
ened to g in Graeco-Italian : this would be highly irregular; 
and there seems to me no sufficient evidence for his original 
form ; and therefore I much prefer my explanation. But no 
doubt some apparent exceptions to the law have arisen from 
weakenings in the different languages after their separation: 
thus Gothic faihan, Germ, fiigen, correspond to πηγνυμι: now 
we ought to find κ in Greek corresponding to h and g in the 
other languages: and Jpak was the original form in Graeco- 
Italian, as is shewn by πάσσαλος and paciscor : but it was weak- 
ened to Jiray in Greece. Here it will be observed the Teu- 
tonic words have suffered a change of both consonants: the 
striving for clearness, spoken of above, operates frequently, but 
by no means regularly. 



1 Comparative Grammar, i. 34—38. 

2 Comparative Grammar of the Teutonic Languages, p. 103. 

3 See Chapter i. p. 4. 

4 p. 36. 
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The reason of these changes has been suggested at page 5 : 
see also Max Miiller 1 , with whom I agree as to their character. 
He seems however to regard the changes of the Gothic and 
High German to have been simultaneous: at least he says 
(p. 206) "none was before the other." It seems to me at least 
as probable that the changes of the Gothic came first in time, 
and were shared by the whole German race, Low and High alike, 
before their separation : then after that time the Low German 
altered no more, but the High German repeated the same change. 
This appears to me likely from the much slighter character of 
that change. It will be seen, that in the third division of 
Table III. — the division which deals with the original hards — 
in two cases out of three the change was never made at all in 
High German: and in the first division also in two cases the 
change, though made, was not permanent : the hards sank back 
into the softs again. The whole variation accordingly seems to 
me more like a faint reflex of the first 2 . The main objection 
to this view is the want of any sufficient motive, as far as we 
can see, for the second variation. The first variation rose, as 
all agree, from the objectionable aspirates. These were ex- 
pressed by the soft in Gothic, and the other changes followed 
from a desire for clearness. But when they were gone, and the 
breaths h, th, f only were left, why should the High Germans 
have made any further change? I confess, I can give no reply. 

In order to explain the change from the softs to the hards, 
Prof. March (ib.) suggests that the Kelts, who " used more surd 
breath and less sonant than we, adopted the speech of invading 
Teutons, that their Celtic pronunciation as heard by the Teu- 
tons become current ; and that climatic influences and allitera- 
tion made the change thorough." The Keltic tendency to 
aspirate is doubtless an established physical fact) and has been 
mentioned above (p. 16): and the variation of English speech, 
within historical times in Ireland, lends some support to this 
plausible conjecture; perhaps all the support it is likely to 



receive. 
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1 Lectures , π. 206. 

2 See Prof. March, Comparative Grammar of Anglo-Saxon, p. 29. 
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NOTE II. ON CHAPTER V. 

I mentioned above that nearly all the nations agree in their 
term for snow. The examples of agreement in the words de- 
noting cold might be considerably increased. The severity of 
the Indo-European winter, which is inferred from them, suite 
well with the country which has been assigned by conjecture to 
our forefathers; "central Bactria, the mountainous part extend- 
ing from the Hindoo Koosh to the plain of the Oxus V This 
conjecture is confirmed by the fact that next to winter the most 
numerous analogies are to be found in the words for spring. 
One of the numerous Sanskrit names for spring is vasanta; the 
first part of this word is found in the Greek tap (for Fca-ap), in 
the Latin ver (for veser), the Lithuanian was-ara (bub meaning 
"summer"), the Sclavonian ves-na, and the Scandinavian var n 
This agreement is too great to be accidental ; there can be no 
doubt that vasa or vasara was the name which the Indo-Euro- 
pean s gave to the welcome spring which followed the five 
months winter of their high mountain home. Its meaning is 
very doubtful. There are two or three distinct roots of the 
same form, vas, which have been already mentioned ; but none 
gives a satisfactory meaning: the best perhaps is that which 
means *'to clothe;" so that spring should be the re-clothing of 
Nature: this however may be thought fanciful. But in the 
names for summer we find hardly any agreement. Each nation 
had its own name. The Sanskrit ushma and Latin aestas are 
both the "burning time," but from different roots: the Greek 
θέρος is from a different root again, and implies only warmth. 
The Irish sam or samh may be akin to the German Sommer, of 
uncertain derivation; and these therefore have the best claim 
to having preserved the original term. This want of agreement 
is probably rightly explained by Pictet : in temperate climates 
summer is only a continuation of spring, and is less striking to 
the senses; hence the different peoples replaced the one primi- 

1 Pictet, Orig. Indo-Europ, \.^1 % 
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tive name — if indeed there were not already more than one in 
those early days — by distinct appellations of their own, suitable 
to the climate of their new abodes. Autumn offers us abso- 
lutely no analogies; it is not until the latest subdivision of the 
peoples that we find names for it occurring among these nations 
who required the term. For some never needed it, as the 
northern peoples : for them, the old division sufficed, which 
separated distinctly only winter and spring, with summer con- 
sidered as a continuation of the latter; the German peoples 
lost the old name for spring, and the Lithuanians, as we have 
seen, applied it to summer; both therefore parted with the old 
slight distinction. The Hindus strengthened it, and at an 
early period subdivided the three seasons, making them six, to 
suit the Indian climate and periodical rains; while the Greeks 
and Romans found the want of a name to denote the "later 
season," but not till they had separated, when the Greeks called 
it by no more distinctive name, οπ-ώρα; for practical purposes 
in their splendid climate finding it sufficient to divide the year 
into θέρος and χιειμών; the Roman "auctumnus" was developed 
on Italian soil. 

As Pictet well points out 1 the Indo-European division of the 
year, besides corresponding well to their supposed country, also 
harmonizes with what from other sources we know of their 
employments. With a people mainly pastoral the second 
natural division of the year is the time of the return of the 
flocks for winter quarters. And when an agricultural suc- 
ceeded to a pastoral age, no further distinction was required, 
because the grain is harvested in summer. A separate term 
for a fourth season does not become necessary until the time of 
the cultivation of fruit-trees, especially of the vine. 



ch. v. 



1 Orir. i. 107. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Dynamic Change. 



I have already said that it is not my intention to de- 
scribe the construction of language. Phonetic change, 
according to my view, is due to the corruption of language: 
and now that we have ascertained what were the probable 
sounds, which, modified in different ways, became the 
frame-work of the different languages of the Indo-Euro- 
pean stock, I might pass on at once to investigate those 
changes which mark the Graeco-Italian division. v But I 
think it necessary first to give a few examples of Dynamic 
change; because without knowing something of the ope- 
ration of the formative principle in language it is difficult, 
and sometimes almost impossible, to keep its results dis- 
tinct from the mere corruptions produced by the destruc- 
tive principle. This confusion is only possible among the 
vowels ; the consonants are unaffected by dynamic change : 
and there is not much fear of confusion in languages 
where the vowel-system is almost perfect: in such lan- 
guages the vowels in the main vary each in its own scale; 
for example, from a root whose vowel is a, a derivative is 
rarely formed with the vowel i, as is the case, e.g. where 
ίππος is formed from AK: and the diphthongs are pre- 
served uninjured, so that the different steps of vowel-mo- 
dification can be kept distinct from each other: and such 
a language is the Greek. But this is far from being the 
case with the Latin. That has neither retained its diph- 
thongs, nor kept the vowel-scatas \\\t\i anything like regu- 
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jrity. Therefore in treating of the most complex vowel- 
rstem of the Latin, it is necessary to give some clue by 
hich to distinguish between those variations which were 
rimarily the result of design and those which arose from 
idolence in articulation. It seems best to do this here, 
rst, because the changes due to this principle are much 
rwer and simpler, and a knowledge of them will clear the 
r ay for the better understanding of the more complex 
roblems of phonetic change; secondly, because the prin- 
iple of growth must have originally preceded the principle 
f decay. I have already briefly sketched the general for- 
lative system of language — the process by which a root 
rew into a base. That growth is by accretions from 
rithout, and is always easily distinguishable from the pro- 
esses of phonetic change. I now propose to describe 
ome of the methods by which a root could be modified 
rom within; not how e.g. the root πιθ could by adding a 
Mmative suffix become πιθ-ανο- and ττιθανο- grow into 
ηθανός and ττιθανότης and ττιθανόω; but how by mere 
aodification of existing elements ίγιΘ could become τγζιΘ\ 
►ecause it might be supposed that this change of ι into ei 
fas of the same character as that of a into e, or e into ι. 
ought however to say here that in the opinion of some 
cholars there was originally no difference between the 
wo kinds. I believe that there was ; but I will consider 
he question at the end of the chapter, after I have de- 
cribed the process. 

Now the two principal methods of this modification of 
, root, without introducing any new element, are Redupli- 
ation and Vowel-Intensification. At first sight it might 
«ppear as though reduplication must be called an external 
aodification. Undoubtedly a further syllable is added to 
he word: but absolutely no new element is added: μαρ- 
ιαίρω (which is for μαρ-μαρ-ι/ω) introduces no new idea to 
nodify the old one; the old one is but expressed twice 
>ver, till it gets a new association. 

It is true that from the nature of Reduplication \tasrc\ 
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is not much likelihood of its results being confused with 
those of phonetic change, except in the case of roots which 
begin with a vowel. But these two methods of strength- 
ening the root are so closely connected, that it is hardly 
possible to treat of the one satisfactorily without the other. 
This is not the case with a third method, called nasalisa- 
tion, by which e.g. *Jfid became fi-n-d-o, and \/\αθ, \a-v- 
θ-άν-ω. This variation of sound seems at first sight to 
bear so exact an analogy to the strengthening of the 
vowel already mentioned: e.g. as *πιθ : ireiO :: fid : find — 
and this use of the nasal is so exactly in accordance with 
the view already given of its origin, that it was primarily 
a mere thickening of another sound, not itself a distinct 
sound — that we might see no reason for any hesitation 
in adding nasalisation to the methods already mentioned 
of strengthening the simple root. But when we examine 
more closely we shall see so much irregularity in the po- 
sition of the nasal both in Sanskrit, in Greek, and in Latin, 
that we cannot help feeling some doubt whether after all 
it was not primarily a verbal suffix, which afterwards in 
certain cases slipped inside the root. Thus, for example, 
though we have scindo in Latin from j^/skid, yet in Greek 
we have σκίΒ-νη-μι, and σκεΖ-άν-νυ-μι\ is the n in the 
Latin form the remnant of an affix na or nu which has 
been displaced ? This is quite possible. I think it can- 
not be denied that - there has been some displacement. • 
But the opposite view is also possible: that from the en- 
deavour to avoid the massing of consonantal sound late in 
the word, which was unsuited to the peculiar liquidity of 
the Greek language, the n in σκινΖ was passed on; that 
σκινδ-μι became σκιδ-να-μι, the new vowel being essential 
to sound the n, if indeed it did not exist as a connecting 
vowel before the transposition. The lengthening of the 
second syllable may have been caused by the accent having 
at one time fallen upon it. We have then to decide which 
is the most probable of these two possible hypotheses: 
by the first the nasal is some\iusi^ ^rt\ich had no doubt 
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originally a meaning 1 , but which had probably long ceased 
to have that meaning, and had come to be merely a part 
of the machinery of grammar: by the second it was a' 
sound which retained its dynamic character probably till 
after the separation of the nations. I incline to the latter 
view; a further argument for which is the fact that in 
Sanskrit and Greek this nasal is found principally in the 
present tense and those immediately connected with it: 
and the same thing is true of those roots which are 
strengthened by raising the vowel to a higher step in the 
scale: this harmony seems to bring the two phenomena 
under the same head : the meaning of the fact will be ex- 
plained afterwards. Though this rule is not observed in 
Latin, yet there are traces of its having been so once: 
thus we have fra-n-go but fregi, fr actum (ρήγνυμι, ρήξω, 
ρηκτός): then the strengthened stem began to supersede 
the other, partly as in pungo, pupugi, but punctum, wholly 
as in iungOy iunxi, iunctum. This argument however loses 
something of its force from its being applicable to other 
verbs which have their present strengthened by undoubted 
formative suffixes, e.g. ya, as καίω (for rcaf-yo -μί), where 
the future is καύσω (for κα¥-σω), and the second aorist 
€κά(?)ην with no trace of the suffix; or sko, as βοσκώ and 
paeco, where the suffix is also confined to the present. 
But the nasal is also found occasionally in the perfect 
stem, where no formative suffix is ever found: e.g. in 
πέπονθα (from ψπαθ), in κέ /cXayya (from */κ\αη): these 
seem quite analogous to ιτί,ποιθα or κίκβνθα. The nasal is 
likewise found in some nouns as in πένθος by πάθος, βέν- 
0o? beside βάθος] but these may be merely phonetic va- 
rieties, and as such they are explained by Curtius 2 : but 
we find στρόμβος apparently from ψστραφ, and θάμβος 
from ψθαπ 3 , and others which seem analogous to λοιβή, 
Χβϊψίς, &c, which are instances of dynamic change. Now 



1 See pp. 48—52. 

8 Note 21 in Ids Essay already referred to. 
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in the perfects it is certainly inconceivable that the nasal 
should be a part of a suffix: and though it is possible 
that πένθος was originally παθ-ρος, it is eminently im- 
probable. 

It is this use of the nasal, in analogy with recognised 
dynamic methods, combined with the improbability in 
most cases of its being a suffix, that is the main argument 
for nasalisation being included under the head of Dynamic 
change. But in the absence of positive certainty as to 
the nature of the nasal sound, I shall not describe the 
usage of it further, confining my attention to the two 
other undoubted methods of strengthening the simple 
root. 



/ 



Reduplication. 

This is probably the earliest, certainly the most natu- 
ral, method of expressing greater intensity .of feeling. 
But for this very reason, because it is the earliest, the 
traces of it in Greek and Latin are smaller than those of 
the other more refined and subtle methods of producing 
the same result, which have gradually superseded it. 
These traces are, as might be expected, most common in 
words which are obviously immediately onomatopoetic : 
e.g. αλαλάζω — ululo y &c. And indeed the greater number 
of examples adduced «by Prof. Pott 1 to prove the wide 
extent of this principle are derived from the Tartaric or 
Oceanic speeches. In the ever- varying languages of 
savages, based almost entirely on conscious onomatopoeia, 
Reduplication is almost the only method employed to 
strengthen the expression of an idea. Thousands of 
examples are given by Pott. So also with children ; every 
one must have observed how naturally they form a lan- 

1 In his book called Doppelung als eines der wichtigsten Bildung•^ 
smittel der Sprache, in which the question is treated in the most 
thoroughgoing and most unreadable ^ay. 
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guage of their own on this principle : with them a watch 
is not a watch but a tick-tick, a railway-engine is not a 
railway-engine but a puff-puff. No doubt much of this is 
the traditional language of the nursery ; but this is no 
real objection : it shews at least that a child apprehends 
ideas most easily under these forms. The first word which 
a child utters, mama, is a proof how natural it is. If it 
be objected that the barbarous dialects of savages and the 
semi-articulate lispings of children can supply no .argu- 
ments for a scientific treatment of language, I do not 
admit this without modification. To argue on the ety- 
mology of particular words in some speech which has for 
centuries been, comparatively speaking, fixed by being 
the medium of a literature — to connect these with similar 
words in savage languages is, I admit, unscientific and 
dangerous. But surely we may base general principles of 
language on a numerous array of linguistic facts and 
methods of constructing words observed in innumerable 
savage dialects. And if there be any tendency shewn by 
such observation, it is the tendency to reduplication. Can 
we doubt that mama is the name for mother which comes 
first to the infant's lips in other lands besides our own? 
Whether or no there be any truth in the physiological 
explanation of the fact given by a learned German, that 
the lips of the infant are strengthened before any other 
organs by suction, and therefore it produces most naturally 
the labial sounds in mama, papa, baba, I will not stop to 
enquire : it seems not improbable. But the fact remains : 
mama is the most natural because it is the simplest com- 
bination of sounds that the infant can make. The single 
syllable ma, or da, or pa, or whatever it be, is not lan- 
guage ; it is a single sound which is not beyond the power 
of a brute ; but when it is doubled we have a conscious 
attempt at language. When a child grows up he ceases 
to use the term mama, because mother is the term used 
in the literary dfttlect which he is taught ; but if he were 
never taught that dialect he would go on caX\iT^ \£vs\ 
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mother mama, just in the manner of savages who have no 
literary dialect. The child and savage in this respect 
stand on precisely the same footing; and are just the 
examples we need to shew us what are likely to be the 
first steps of any language before it has reached its literary 



stage. 



The fact, that with us English the word mama is so 
often retained side by side with mother, may perhaps be 
explained by the fact that there is perhaps no other 
modern European people which shews so much tendency 
to (partly onomatopoetic) reduplication. Consider not 
merely the interjectional ha ha, tut tut, hoity toity, but 
also phrases which in some cases obviously arose from 
imitation of sound, though others shew, at least at present, 
no signs of such derivation. For example, ding dong, 
jingle jangle, tittle tattle, are obviously onomatopoetic: 
such derivation is not so clear in knick-knack, slip slop, 
riff raff, harumscarum, hugger-mugger, hurly-burly, hotch- 
potch, tag-rag, humdrum, helter skelter, and numberless 
others, which any one can supply for himself. I shall con- 
fine myself to examples of reduplication taken from the 
Greek and Latin: but these which I have given are fa- 
miliar, and the principle, if proved for one language, . is 
proved for all. It is curious that in nearly all these we 
have not simple reduplication, that is, we have not the 
same syllable exactly repeated. This is due, no doubt, to 
a half-conscious dissimilation: thus we may explain the 
thin vowel i being so commonly used in the reduplicated 
syllable. Where the difference is consonantal, it is more 
probable that words originally dissimilar have been made 
more like for the purpose of the jingle, by the conscious 
application of the opposite principle of assimilation. 

In the Greek and Latin then we may with tolerable 

certainty trace the process in the imitative names of 

birds, &c. Thus we have cuculus, turtur, ulula, upupa, 

εποψ, τέττιξ, κακκαβή, and many others, where the name* 

is expressive of the sound ^TO&ue£*l \yj \tafc csreatoaxft'.. 
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ompare also bulbul, tomtom, &c. : other words express 
ound in general, as tintinnabulum, murmur, &c. : then the 
►rinciple, which was perhaps at first restricted to sound, 
3 applied more generally, e. g. in πα-στταΚ-η (already men- 
ioned 1 ) in Τάνταλο?, probably reduplicated form of ΤΑΛ 
endure, which change of λ to ν before τ, in Ταρταρος, 
rhich may be from TAP to bore, i.e. the very deep hole; 
άρκαρον, the Latin career, is not so clear : κοσκύλμάτια and 
uisquiliae mark contempt by their reduplication, things 
hat are pulled incessantly into pieces: cincinnus and the 
reaker κικιννος are not clear, but may be contemptuous: 
nd I can only point to the reduplication in furfur, pa- 
Kvoer, cucumis, &c. Quisquis is perhaps more than redu- 
plication; it is, so to speak, the first and last term of a 

eries quis, quis quis, which in Latin is no longer an- 

wered by a corresponding antecedent demonstrative, as it 
3 in Sanskrit 2 . 

Prof. Pott is probably right in thinking that he sees 
, relic of this principle in that fondness for alliteration 
rhich prevailed so much among the early Latin poets, 
Jnnius, Naevius, and Plautus. They conceived that their 
lea was more fully expressed by repetition of the same 
pliable or syllables, even though the sense was not clearly 
nd directly intensified, as in the case of reduplication, 
low curiously they laboured at this process may be well 
Ben in the really remarkable fragment of Naevius, from 
ae Lycurgus, 

Alis sublime alios saltus illicite ubi 
Bipedes volucres lino linquant lumina. 

α these two lines the syllable αϊ occurs twice, li six times, 
i twice, es twice, in three times. And yet the alliteration 
ι so cleverly managed by reproducing the same syllable 
enerally in different parts of the words, that in a rapid 

1 p. 104. 

* E.g. in the following line (Nala 5, 11) : 

Tain yam hi dadriye tesham, tain tarn mene Kalam nripam. χ 

Quemquem enim uidit eorum, eum eum cxedidit (esse) ^&\a.m ra%fem. \ 
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reading we are only conscious of a general harmony of 
sounds very pleasing to the ear. It is only on close exami- 
nation we perceive how artificial the process has been. 
Summa ars celauit artem. Commonly however the effect 
is much more obvious: in Plautus it is exceedingly fre- 
quent and generally without much reason ; no end seems 
to be served by it : it has become apparently a mere trick 
of composition. Lucretius also has much of it, and it har- 
monizes well with his simple style; e.g. in his description 
of Sicily, as "multa munita uirum ui," or in the line, 
"mortalem uitam mors cum immor talis ademit 1 " — which 
indeed is rather an instance of an idea wonderfully inten- 
sified by reduplication than of alliteration. Even Virgil 
did not altogether disdain the artifice. In his 

Neu patriae ualidas in uiscera uertite uiros 

a certain strength is no doubt given to the line by the 
hammer-like beats of the ν sound. Alliteration is found 
much more rarely in the Greek poets. Yet a perfect and 
most effective example may be borrowed from the artificial 
Alexandrian school in the well-known and exquisitely 
beautiful lines of the Epitaphium Bionis 2 : 

alat ταί μάΧάχαι μεν eirav κατά καπον οΚωνται 
rjhe τα γλωρά aekiva το τ βνθάλες ονΧον ανηθον 
νστβρον αν ζώοντι και eh βτος ά\\ο φύοντν 
άμμβς δ' οι μβ^αΚοι καϊ καρτβροί οί σοφοί άνδρβς, 
07πγ6τ€ πράτα θάνωμες, άνάκοοι iv 'χθονΧ κοίλα 
βνδομβς €υ μαΚα μακρόν ατέρμονα ντγγρετον υπνον. 

To begin with the last line: clearly much of its match- 
less length and strength is derived from the double ev, the 
double. μα, and the fourfold ov. I am speaking of course 
only of the artificial helps, and not ignoring the power of 
the simple wording. But a careful examination will shew 
that much more of the melody of the entire passage is due 

1 πι. 867. 

8 Moschus, in. lOl-ASto. 
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to artificial aid. First of all the passage — naturally in 
consequence of the simile — divides itself into two equal 
parts of three lines each. The leading note of the whole 
& the syllable ov: it occurs in every line but one, eleven 
nmes in all. But in the first two lines of each half the 
syllable av occurs — once in the first Hoe, once in the 
second, once in the fourth, twice in the fifth, but not in 
either the third or the sixth. In each half the av dies 
>ut by degrees, making way for the ov, which reigns tri- 
amphant in the last line of each. Now it is quite true 
that a is an older and stronger vowel than 0: but in 
Sreek, as we shall hereafter see, o, in consequence perhaps 
3f its broader sound, is constantly used as a stronger mo- 
dification of a. Therefore the change from av to ov in 
this passage is a rise in the scale of sound, marking, as I 
believe, the rise in the intensity of the pathos. And as if 
to point this out more clearly, the poet whilst commencing 
the first clause with at four times, in the corresponding 
line of the second clause has written 01 five times, repeat- 
ing it again twice at the end of the fifth line, after which 
we have neither at nor av again. Nay, even though this 
may be fanciful, I cannot help thinking that the writer 
meant to give the key at the end of the first line, where 
we have the ascending sound, αν, ov-, ων-, the last not 
occurring again. Be this as it may, the general principle 
is, I think, unmistakeable, though it is so subtle that I 
for one had read the passage many a time before I per- 
ceived it 1 . 

These examples of alliteration are no proof of the use 
of reduplication as a foimative principle, but they shew 
the natural bent of the human mind to intensify an idea 
by repetition of sound. I now pass on to cases where we 
find reduplication employed to intensify either the quality 

1 Alliteration of. the most obvious character occurs to excess in Ice- 
landic. For some curious examples of it in old English, where it is 
common enough, see an Essay on Alliterative Poetry > by the Eev. W. W. 
Skeat, originally printed in Vol. in. of Bishop Percy's Folio MS. % <*<L ^ 
HaJes and FurnivalL \ 
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or quantity of particular words and roots. Here we might 
most naturally expect to find it in the formation of the 
superlative; and such is indeed most common in savage 
dialects. It is also found, though not as a rule, in San- 
skrit, e.g. alpa is little, and alpalpa is very little. But if 
it ever existed in Greek and Latin, it has entirely passed 
away before historic times, when we find the requisite in- 
crease of idea expressed by formative suffixes. Yet even 
in them, as Pott has pointed out, a lingering feeling of 
the possibility of the process is seen in such words as 
TpLaper/LOToSy τγπδουλο?, and the Latin triscurria. Here 
we have reduplication, or triplication rather, in the spirit 
if not in the letter. A savage would have said Βονλοδου- 
"λοδουΧος. The more cultivated Greek could express the 
same idea with more dexterity. A further example is to 
be found in the rather artificial compound used by Cal- 
limachus in his very beautiful epitaph on Heracleitus, 

άΧΚα συ μέν που, 
ξέιν ' ΑΧικαρνασσβν, τετράπαΧαι σποδίη. 

A sort of reduplication again may be seen in the very 
common ovBeU ou, nemo non, &c. These are all superla- 
tives: in all these it is intended to express the strongest 
affirmation. And though here the reduplication is cer- 
tainly not of the reason, since one negative drives out the 
other, yet currency was probably given to the expressions 
by the fact of their coinciding with the popular love for 
repetition of the same sound. 

Far more important for us, as entering more widely 
into the building up of the languages, are the traces still 
to be found in Greek and Latin of the systematic re- 
duplication of primary roots to produce frequentative 
and desiderative verbs and, more rarely, nouns. In San- 
skrit such verbs are regularly formed from every root, 
by reduplication. Thus hjbudh in Sanskrit means "to 
know:" lo-budh (or bo-budh-ya) denotes "to know fre- 
quently," or "to know weVV (^.e. \s aflhst a.iTO)£usfaa&vrQ 
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or intensive verb), bu-bodh-i-sha is "to desire to know." 
It will be observed that in two out of these three verbs, 
suffixes ya and sa are added, over and above reduplica- 
tion; it is possible that when they were first so used, 
they retained their primary sense, whatever that was ; 
and so modified the meaning of the root as well as 
the reduplication. So much at least is certain, that ya 
distinguished an intensive from the desiderative which 
ended in sa. But it does not appear that ya can be con- 
nected with any root which would necessarily or even 
naturally convey the idea of intensification: or that sa 
conveyed to the hearer the idea of wishing apart from 
these compounds. Therefore to me it is more likely that 
when they were first thus employed they were purely 
formal, mere grammatical machinery. The spirit was in 
the reduplication. Turning now to Greek and Latin we 
find — besides such onomatopoetic verbs as TutXar/elv, mur- 
murare, and many others — intensives or frequentatives, 
for one signification often runs into the other, thus formed ; 
as μαρμαίρβιρ, "to flash/' from s /μαρ, originally to rub, 
and so to smooth down, polish. Similarly πταμφαίνβιν is 
an intensive of */φαν : the whole root is repeated, and the 
aspirate changed to the hard, and the dental nasal to the 
labial nasal according to rule. So also ηαρηαρΐζ<£ΐν> "to 
gurgle," from *Jyap, "to swallow" (the Lat. */vor for 
t/gvor in carni-uoru-s, uora-re, but also gul-a f glu-tire, 
&c.): compare the Latin gurgulio. Likewise ττοί-πνυ-ω, 
"to pant," from tjirvv, "to breathe;" δβιδίσσομαι from ψδι, 
"to fear;" μερμηρίζβιν, and the Latin me-mor, rnemor-ia, 
&c. from a root which in Greek took the forms μαρ and 
μ€ρ, and *Jmor in Latin, but which is to be referred 
back to an Indo-European smar : the ' Sanskrit alone 
has retained the S: thus μβρμηρίξ€ίν is "to be careful," 
intensified from the simple root which means "to re- 
member." 

It will be observed that in many of these examples 
the reduplicated syllable is strengthened • as mironcvtaA 
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δβιδίσσομαι, μαιμάω, to pant with eagerness, κοικύΧΚω, 
ποίφύσσω, τταιπάλΧω, ΒαώάΧΧω : in the nouns ΧαίΧαψ, 
whirlwind, from */\αβ, to seize, μαιμάκτης, whence the 
Attic month μαίμακτηρίων, probably in po-pul-us, the tree, 
from hJspuVj and others. In these there is little doubt 
that the feeling of their origin survived until historic 
times ; that men were conscious in using these words that 
they were employing intensives, and felt their relation to 
the simple root. It is not easy to account for the (much 
rarer) strengthening of the radical syllable: in άκ-ωκ-ή 
from AK, something very sharp, in αγωγό? and αγωγ^, 
where the reason is not plain : though it is in οπωπή and 
όδωδή ; and in the irregular lengthening iS -ωΒ-ή from ED, 
clearly on the analogy of the others. The accent, which 
in all is on the last syllable, may possibly have something 
to do with it. But there are others where we find the 
reduplicated syllable weakened, as in μβρμηρίζβιν and 
memor; in k'ucivvos, a curl, (compared with the Latin 
cincinnus, whence Cincinnatus), in susurrus; in κβκραξ, 
κεκρνφαΧος, a thick covering, in τέτανος, in βίβα,ίος, and 
βέβηΧος (each from BA, the first that which may be gone 
upon with physical, the latter with ceremonial impunity), 
the radical vowel has been allowed to sink to e : in τιθήνη, 
in τίθός and τι,θάσος, tame, all probably from DBA. to milk ; 
in many Latin verbs titillare (compare Greek tlXXelv), 
titubare, &c, the vo^el is the weakest of all 2 . In all such 
words the feeling of their origin was gradually passing 
out of the minds of men ; the emphasis had ceased to be 
laid on the reduplicated syllable, as it must have been at 
first when it was the significant part of the compound; 
and hence the syllable became weakened. This is a good 
illustration of the change which passes by degrees over all 
language ; that which was originally formative loses its 
signification, and becomes only mechanical ; the living 
principle passes out, and deadness comes on. And this 

1 See p. 104. 

8 See Leo Meyer, ι. 4YI — *3&. 
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brings us to a numerous list of verbs where this deadness 
is almost perfect: in some the intensive or desiderative 
force has merely died out ; in others the no longer signi- 
ficant form seems to have been used to express a different 
idea. Such verbs are μιμεομαν (Greek ψμβ, Indo-Euro- 
pean MA, "to measure"), which seems originally to have 
signified "I frequently measure myself," and thus, in a 
restricted sense, " to measure myself by some one, to copy 
or imitate;" where the frequentative force is perfectly lost. 
The Latin imitor and imago are not improbably blunted 
forms of mi-mitor and mi-mago 1 , and so formed originally 
on the same principle from the same root, which is found 
in me-tior, and strengthened in mensa and mensura. As 
μιμίομαι stands by regular phonetic change for μι-μα -yo- 
μαι, it exactly corresponds in form to bo-bhud-ya, men- 
tioned above. 

In such verbs as διδάσκω, άραρίσκω, &c, the intensive 
force seems not only to be lost, but a causal sense to have 
taken its place — unless indeed they are to be explained as 
desideratives — the terminational σκω corresponding to the 
8a of bubodhislia, so ' that άραρίσκω should mean " I desire 
something to fit," διδάσκω, " I desire some one to think." 
But it is more likely that these forms should be connected 
with another very important class of verbs : in the forma- 
tion of which this same principle of reduplication is em- 
ployed, but for a more limited object. I mean such verbs 
as δίδω μι and τίθημι in Greek. In these verbs it will be 
observed that reduplication is found only in the present 
tense and the closely connected imperfect; not in the 
future δώσω or the aorists έδωκα and βδων, whilst the re- 
duplication of the perfect is different in its nature. But 
in the intensives > which I have instanced above, the redu- 
plication passes through all the tenses, although their 
occurrence is not frequent. In fact, in them the redupli- 
cated verb is practically a new root ; in these others the 

1 See however Oorssen, K. B. 252. \ 
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reduplication is an accident of the present tense. How is 
this difference to be explained ? 

All language must of course be able to distinguish the 
incomplete from the complete stage of action, the "is 
doing" from the "is done," the ηίηνβσθαι from the elpcu. 
But this distinction is not sufficient to express all, our 
conceptions with sufficient clearness. In describing an 
incomplete action we require often to express whether the 
operation is over in a moment or requires time ; whether 
it is momentary or lasting — to distinguish the "I do" 
from the " I am doing," the γενέσθαι from the γίτ/νεσθαι. 
Thus then we have three stages of action, so to speak: 
the Momentary, the Continuous, the Completed. And 
each of these stages ought in a perfectly logical language 
to have its own three sub-divisions in time, the past, the 
present, and the future. That is, it should possess nine 
forms produced by internal modification of the root, with 
the help of such suffixes as have lost their original signifi- 
cation and have become mere parts of the machinery of 
grammar; not by periphrases, as in seven out of nine 
times in the forms by which the English denotes the nine 
distinct ideas ; thus : 





Present. 


Future. 


Past. 


MoMENTABY. 


I do. 


I shall do. 


I did. 


Continuous. 


I am doing. 


I shall be doing. 


I was doing. 


Completed. 


I have done. 


I shall have done. 


I had done. 



/ 



Unfortunately, historical investigation of the develop- 
ment of language shews that in the early stages of growth 
inflexions, derivatives, and the rest of the stock of gram- 
mar, are not formed to meet previously-felt logical needs. 
The order of the process is just reversed. A language 
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develops numerous inflectional and formative suffixes 
which are vague and undefined in their meaning. The 
probable origin of these suffixes has been already discussed 
at some length : if they were pronominal there can be no 
doubt of their original vagueness. If they were common 
roots something must be deducted from the argument. 
But even if " standing," " going," or " following " were the 
original meaning of some of these suffixes, these meanings, 
though more special than mere indications of place, are 
little fit to express with exactness nice distinctions of 
thought. It is only later, when the need for more accu- 
rate expression is felt in consequence of the development 
of thought and feeling, that these forms found ready to 
hand are taken and restricted to the expression of distinct 
logical categories 1 ; still not so entirely but that some in 
every class refuse to be bound by the restriction, and re- 
tain their old free but indefinite meaning. An example 
will make my meaning plain. Take the numerous deriva- 
tive Greek and Latin verbs in -sco. These are commonly 
called Inceptives ; and the majority do denote the begin- 
ning of an action. But there are very many, and those 
apparently very old verbs, in both languages where there 
is no inceptive meaning to be seen, neither are there any 
traces that it ever existed. Such verbs are βόσκω, φάσκω, 
θρώσκω in Greek, pasco, nascor, &c. in Latin. These are 
in use quite simple verbs, whatever the origin of the suffix 
may have been 2 . And it is very possible that this suffix 
and many others existed, before the need for inceptive 
verbs was felt, with a vaguer meaning, which partly for 
that very reason, partly through lapse of time, is not 
now certainly discoverable. Such instances force us to 
believe that the changes of form in language are not to be 
explained by reference to an arbitrary list of logical ideas ; 
and consequently — to return to our present subject — we 
shall not expect to find in any language exactly the same 

1 Compare Curtius, Comp. Philology and Classical Scholarship, p. 20. 
9 See the explanation suggested at page 50. \ 
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number of forms as that of the above-mentioned catego- 
ries. Most languages possess far fewer : some few (especi- 
ally the Greek) have more, but these new forms differ for 
the most part from the old only in being produced by 
additional tense-suffixes, whereas the old were not, with 
the exception of the future, which always had sya. Such 
later forms are the first or weak aorist, the weak or active 
perfect, the first passive future ; which express no modifi- 
cation of the radical idea not previously given by the 
older and simpler forms. The Sanskrit possesses nearly 
all the forms, and the traces of them which exist in the 
German language lead us to the belief that they were 
Indo-European. But the Hindu differs from all other 
people of the stock. He was not as the Greek or as the 
Roman. The genius of the Hindu people was contempla- 
tive, dreamy, mystical — not logical, as that of the Greek 1 . 
Accordingly the Sanskrit has preserved nearly all the 
grammatical forms which we find in Greek. But it has 
preserved them with little trace in common use of that 
nice distinction which we always find in Greek usage. 
How then are these distinctions of time and order pre- 
served in the Greek? How did they succeed in distin- 
guishing, by simple modification of a root, the momentary, 
the protracted, the complete performance of that which 
the root expressed ? Principally by means of that which 

1 Thus the Hindu could brood over an idea : for example, he could 
believe firmly in the immortality of the soul at a time when any such 
idea was put forth by the best of the Greeks with stammering lips. In 
the Bhagavadgitd, the genius of the Sanskrit language for variety of 
expression, enormously rich though it be, seems almost insufficient to 
express the intensity of the poet's belief. " Unborn, unchangeable, eter- 
nal, old of days," he cries, " the spirit dies not with the dying body 

Like as a man casts aside vestures worn with age, and takes to himself 
others new : so casting aside its worn-out bodies, the indwelling spirit 

enters yet new ones Impenetrable is it, unconsumable, not to be 

wasted by water, not to be parched by wind; enduring, all-pervading, 
firm, unshaken, eternal; invisible, inconceivable, unchangeable." We 
shall not find anything like this in Greek : the strength of the belief is 
all Indian. But it is quite possible that a Greek would have expressed 
such belief as he possessed more logically : for logic is one of the many 
gifts for which the world has to thank the Greeks : theJogic of the Hindu 
has never spread beyond India. 
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will form the second point of our description of the growth 
of language — by Vowel-increase or intensification. For 
example, take the Greek root λπτ; it denotes "to leave 
momentarily/' By increase of the vowel t to et we get 
Xewr, " to leave during a protracted time." Increase again 
to \<H7r, and we get the completed action. Thus eKiirov, 
the aorist is = " I left at a particular moment;" Χείττω = " I 
am leaving/' as a continued action ; XeXonra, " I have left 
and done with it." It cannot indeed be asserted that this 
vowel-intensification is thus applied quite regularly in all 
cases ; but this variation will be considered in its proper 
place. Nor again is it the only method by which to ex- 
press the greater fulness of idea involved in continuous as 
contrasted with momentary action; or, in grammatical 
phrase, to strengthen the Present Stem. Reduplication is 
$lso used for this end ; and so at last we get back to the 
verbs δίδωμι and τίθημι. 

The root of Βίδωμι is So, found in Βόσις, Βοτήρ, &c. 
This has been already strengthened to δω in the moment- 
ary tenses, the mom. fut. δώσω, the mom. past, Le. the 
aorist e8a>v, for which the fuller form Ιίΰωκα was early sub- 
stituted; consequently to express the continuous present 
and past, i.e. the imperfect, we require a new method; 
which is reduplication, and we get δ/δω /u, iSiSovv. There 
is no momentary present in use in Greek : a momentary 
action when described is commonly already past, and is 
therefore naturally expressed by the momentary past : or 
if it is some deed which is done once for all, it can then 
be expressed by the completed past. Commonly however 
the continuous-present is sufficiently exact for ordinary 
use : when indeed it is essential to point the momentary 
character of the action, the momentary past is used 1 . 

1 So Eur. Med. 272 : 

at tV σκυθρωπ6ν κσΧ τόσα θυμουμένηρ 
Μήδεια? €Ϊπον τησδ€ yfjs ϊξω τεραν. 

Here the momentary character of the order, " this instant I bid," implies 
the immediate obedience it is to receive. The common explanation that 
such tenses express a long formed purpose in the paa\> \a «rci&3 crofc <&\ 
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There is no permanent future; δώσω being regarded as 
sufficient to express both instantaneous and continuous 
action. Similarly there is no perfect future ; we must 
have recourse to the periphrasis δεδωκώ? Ισομαι. In verbs 
in ω however we find this future in the passive — the future 
which rejoices in the mysterious title Paulopost. Thus 
Χέλβίψομαί is exactly " I shall have been left." To form 
all the tenses of the completed stem reduplication is again 
employed, distinguished from that of the protracted by 
the vowel of the x new syllable, which is always € : and so 
by analogy this method crept into use even for those 
verbs whose stems were already distinguished by the 
subtler method of vowel increase, as \€-λοιπ : a fact 
which shews that the meaning of vowel intensification 
must have been fading out of the Greek mind. Owing 
to the great length of this tense — δε-δω-κα-μι — the ter- 
mination fell off without any compensatory lengthening 
of the connecting vowel being felt to be required, as it 
had been in the present of the protracted stem. One 
verb however in Attic forms the completed present with 
long ω, probably from its shortness, ηκω, "I am come;* 
and they are common in Doric; thus Theokritus uses 
δεδιί/^ω, πζφύκω, and many others. 

Other examples of a present stem strengthened by 
reduplication are ηίηνομαι for γι-γβν-ο-μαι, root yev 
(τγβνησομαι, ζηβνόμην) ; μίμνω for μι-μβν-ω, existing beside 
μένω, mom. pres. from ^μεν\ πίπτω for 7ΓΛ-7Γ€τ-ω, root 
7Γ€Τ, Doric aor. Ζπετον from which hreaov is a weakening : 
κέκλομαί, μέμβλομαι, and many others. In Latin we 
have si-sto, reduplicated from *Jsta; gigno formed like 

place in passages like this. The tense is used because it is the nearest to 
the wanting one which would have exactly expressed the meaning ; and 
distinctions of time are therefore disregarded. So in line 245 of the 
same play : 

άντ)ρ δ', Srav toU ϊνδον άχθηται ξννών, 

?£ω μόλων £παυσ€ καρδίαρ &σψ• 

Here I do not believe that it is the " indefinite frequency" of the action 
which is expressed, but its momentary slaara&to. 
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ιγνγνομ,αι from a/ gen, gi-gen-o ; sero is se-so, from V sa 
(supine satum), an Indo-European root, whence we derive 
our "sow;" bibo from \/pa, by weakening of ρ to 6, of 
which there are other examples found; thus Boblicola 
for Poplicola, or as we generally have it with one ρ only 
weakened, Publicola; *J pa is supported in Latin by 
potus, poculum, &c. It will be observed that in most of 
these Latin verbs* the reduplication, instead of confining 
itself to the present, has passed over the rest of the tense- 
system. There are examples of this in Greek also. Thus 
we find διδάσκω, διδάξω (contrast μι-μνη-σκομαι, fut. μνη- 
σο-μαι with no reduplication), (-δίδαξα, nay even the 
perfect δεδίδαχα; where the treble d must have been a 
sore trial to the Greek sense of euphony. These cases 
might undoubtedly, as I said before, be explained as in- 
tensive verbs, which therefore retained the reduplication 
through all the tenses. But there is, at least now, no 
intensive force in them, and it is not very likely that they 
ever were such. I prefer to explain them on the same 
principle I endeavoured to set forth above : that as time 
went on the meaning of the process by which the present 
stem was strengthened faded out of the consciousness of 
those who used it. Use, the ultimate court of appeal 
in all questions of language, did not require in these 
verbs the distinction between the stronger and weaker 
form : the stronger superseded the weaker, and the other 
tenses were formed from it as though it had been the 
original form. 
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"We may now pass on to the fuller consideration of the 
second, and much more important method of strengthening 
the idea contained in a root, that of modifying the radical 
vowel. It is obvious that this method, if carried out 
completely, could be employed only by a "gfco^Afc ^Y\sW\ 
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perception of the distinction of sounds was nice and culti- 
vated. Yet it is quite clear that the Indo-European race 
before its separation did possess a rising scale of all the 
vowel-sounds, This scale has been mentioned before 1 : it 
may be repeated here. 



Orig. vowels. First step. 

α , a + a = a, 

i, a+ i = ai, 

Uy a + u = au, 



Second step. 
a -ha =d, 

a + ai = di, 
a + au=au. 



j 



These new sounds were employed by the different 
peoples of the original stock under different forms accord- 
ing to their various phonetic laws, and with more or less of 
system and precision according to their different gifts. A 
complete list of all the substitutes is given by Schleicher*. 
Those employed by the Greek and Latin will come imme- 
diately under our fuller consideration. We may glance 
for a moment at those of some of the other nations, so far 
as they employed them. 

First, then, Sanskrit remained the closest to the sys- 
tem of the original speech, only varying indeed from it 
by substituting έ and δ for the first steps of the ι and U 
scales, respectively: in the α -scale it has not attained to 
any means of distinguishing the first or second steps; 
indeed the Indian grammarians say that there is no Guna 
of a, only Vriddhi, that is, no first step, only a second 
one 8 . One of the most important uses of the scales is the 
formation of nominal bases primary and secondary : thus 
from *Jvid, " to know," comes by regular ascent the well- 
known word Veda: and the second step (together with the 

1 See p. 48. 3 See Comp. p. 160. 

8 These terms Guna and Vriddhi have become to a certain extent 
familiar to those who are not Sanskrit scholars, by their occurrence in 
treatises on comparative philology — more especially in England from 
their being used by the late Dr Donaldson. They have been, with good 
reason, generally rejected by later philologists : they are purely Indian, 
and do not express satisfactorily all the uses which can be made of 
the vowel-scales, by languages possessed of a fuller vowel-system than the 
Indo-European and Sanskrit. 
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suffix -ika, which I take to be formal) gives us Vaidika, 
"belonging to the Vedas," an adjective which (minus its 
final a) is now commonly used by English Sanskritists in- 
stead of the commoner " Vedic." A more full, indeed re- 
dundant, list of derivatives than the Sanskrit possesses by 
this method of vowel-intensification with formal suffixes, 
cannot well be conceived. The Greek and Latin have 
similar examples, as we shall see ; but nothing like the ful- 
ness of the Sanskrit vocabulary. I have already said that 
it is in this power of forming bases, both nominal and 
verbal, and its marvellous facility in combining nominal 
bases thus formed, that the genius of the Sanskrit is espe- 
cially manifested, as compared with the classical languages. 
It is not equally manifested in conjugation. Here we find 
what is perhaps its oldest application, namely to strengthen 
some verbal bases in those persons whose terminations are 
technically called weak. Among these are the three persons 
singular of the present. Thus from iji "to go" is formed, 
omi, "I go;" oshi, "thou goest;" 4ti, "he goes:" but in 
the plural, imds, " we go." This is exactly analogous to 
the ei/xt, el j βίσι.,.ϊμεν: compare also ΒίΒωμν with ΒίΒομβν. 
This phenomenon has been explained in different ways, 
into which it is not here the place to enter fully: the 
most satisfactory, if it could be fully applied, would be 
Professor Benfe/s, who makes it the result of accentuation 1 . 
He lays down that the accent naturally falls on the modi- 
fying syllable of a word. Thus in i-mas, " we go," the 
strong termination mas modifies and restricts the general 
idea of going to the particular going of some persons, more 
than two, and spoken of by themselves; therefore it is 
accented. But when certain terminations became weak- 
ened, e.g. mi from ma, they were unable longer to bear 
the accent; which then fell back either on the radical 
syllable and strengthened it, as Smi, or on some additional 
modifying element, if such existed, as the reduplicated 
syllable in dddami (plur. 1, dadmas), or a formative suffix 
1 See hie Kurze Sanskrit Grammatik> §§ 15$, 154:, 
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as nu: thus from chi, chi-no-mt, but plural chi-nii-mae 
(compare heU -νϋ-μι, ΰβίκ-νυ-μεν). Here, however, the 
Greek is not in accordance with the Sanskrit, for δίδομα> 
and ϊμεν throw their accent back in accordance with the 
common Greek rule: though in many minute respects 
the accentuation is the same in the two languages. It 
is of course possible that here also it was originally the 
same, and that in course of time, as the reason of the 
variety became forgotten, the distinction in accent passed 
also out of use 1 . Such an explanation is very possible 
and quite in accordance with analogy: but the usage 
even of the best preserved languages of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family is too confused to allow us to regard the 
theory as proved. The laws of accent are very different 
for different branches, e.g. for the Sanskrit, the Greek, 
the Latin, and the Teutonic : very often thsre is so 
much difference in the same language as to lead us to 
the conjecture that there must have been an older law in 
the language different from that which we find prevalent. 
Now this fact undoubtedly gives reason to suppose that 
there was one common law of accent for the Indo-Euro- 
pean race, from which all the nations have deviated in 
different ways. But even if this was so, as is quite 
probable, it is by no means necessary that there should 
be any connection between accent and vowel-intensifi- 
cation. Each is a possible method of expressing that the 
speaker regards a certain syllable of a word as important : 
it is quite likely that the two originally existed side by 
side, acting to the same end, but in quite distinct ways 2 . 
The tendency at last, no doubt, is towards the destruction 
of quantity by accent : this we shall see later on in Latin. 
But that quantity and accent may be found in the same 

1 The accent is still found on the last syllable in φαμέν and έσμίν, but 
these two verbs are again discordant with the Sanskrit in having €ΐμΙ and 
φημί; even though the latter has the radical vowel increased in the 
singular. 

2 See Corssen, i. 626. &c: -wlaete a. &00&. tts\&<iiear summary is given 
of the views which have been "held. onftx&Ta&Xtasc. 
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τοτά on different syllables is obvious from the classical 
Jreek. 

Not one-tenth of the Sanskrit verbs belong to the 
econd conjugation, which distinguishes the strong and 
reak forms. The first class of the first conjugation, which 
lone comprises more that half of the verbs in the lan- 
;uage — probably however the latest in time, like the 
}reek verbs in ω — agrees with the Greek in raising the 
owel (of i or u, but not a) one step to form the present 
tern. Thus from budh we have bodh-d-mi, by the side of 
τυθ, πεύθομαι. The first and second increase are found 
α the formation of the Sanskrit perfect, without regard 
ό the conjugations, in accordance with special rules which 
aay be found in any Sanskrit grammar: thus the perfect 
f budh is bubodha, where there is no further increase from 
he present stem bodh; compare the Greek φυγ, φεύγω, 
Γ€φ€ΐτ/α: but verbs ending in vowels generally exhibit 
he full scale : thus dru, " to run," present drav-d-mi (for 
lro-d-miy by a regular euphonic law), perfect du-drdv-a 
for du-drdu-a). Further illustrations from Sanskrit 
rould be out of place here. I have thought it necessary 
say so much, because the extent to which the principal 
owel-change pervades the whole system of language is 
lore fully seen in the Sanskrit than in any other of the 
isters ; because, when Sanskrit was at its fullest de- 
elopment, that principle remained living and productive 
a all the base-formations ; whilst in other languages its 
egular action can with difficulty be traced except in the 
Drmation of verbal bases; in some languages, as the 
jatin, scarcely there. 

The substitutes in Gothic for the different steps of the 
owel-scales may be interesting to students of English. 
Ne find in the i-scale, i f ei, ai, in the w-scale u t iu, au. 
The reason of this variation is that the Gothic has no a to 
smploy in the second step ; and therefore substitutes e 
md i for a in the first steps. Thus, from *Jstiff, to climb, 
Indo-European STIGH, Greek ψστιχ (whence στενχω, στον\ 
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χος), we have present steiga, I climb, perfect staig, I 
clomb; from bug, to bend, or "bow," Indo-European 
bhug, to bend (Greek φυγ, and Latin fug, to fly, i. e. to 
bend out of the original course : compare the Greek τροπή 
in the same sense, and τρόπαίον 1 ), we have biuga, I bend, 
and bang, I bent. In the α -scale the Gothic (like the 
Greek, as we shall see below) distinguishes the first from 
the second step by employing έ for the first — the Ο. H. G. 
keeps d — and 6 for the second; thus lat (German lassen 
= to "let"), Uta, lai-lot 

Lithuanian, which possesses e besides α as a radical 
vowel in the α -scale, has α for the first step and ό for the 
second, like the Teutonic family. In the i-scale it has 
ei or e, the last a modification of e produced by sounding 
α immediately after it, and consequently always long 2 . The 
second step is ai, like the Gothic. In the w-scale we find 
first au or ύ, which is a long ο with the same parasitic a 
as above, second au. Au and au resemble the Sanskrit 
in becoming before vowels av and ov (Sanskrit dv) re- 
spectively. 

It is not necessary to go further into the different lan- 
guages to establish the principle. Sufficient examples 
have been given from the most important (except the 
Greek and Latin) to shew that the power of intensifying 
ideas in this way is as old as Indo-European times ; and 
we may now pass to a fuller consideration of the principle 
among the Greeks and Italians 8 . 

In the α -class an obvious difficulty occurs. How is it 
possible to distinguish the two steps when a + a becomes 
a, and α + a has no further symbol to represent it ? The 
effects of this difficulty in the Latin will be obvious when 
we look at the irregularity of the cases where the a has 

1 Gr. Et. no. 163. 

2 See Schleicher, Comp. p. 135, or his Lithuanian grammar, where 
the excessively difficult and numerous vowel-sounds are fully explained. 

8 Examples are taken principally from Leo Meyer, 1. 131 — 162, Cors- 
een, i. 348—628, of the 2nd edition, in which this part has been enor- 
mously expanded. 
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been intensified. Thus we have deer from the root ah, 
which is short in acies, &c. ; but macer is still short from 
mak, macies; the causal of the same root mdcero 1 is long, 
but lacero, similarly formed, is short: perhaps in the 
case of macero, the formation of which is denominative 
rather than causal, the a has been lengthened on the 
analogy of causals like plac-are from plac-ere, which is 
formed quite regularly on the Sanskrit, and probably Indo- 
European principle. Sagax stands by sdgus and sagire, 
pac-iscor by pac-s (pax, pacts), c&ueo by caui, plaga and 
ττΧηγη are Graeco-Italian from *Jplag shewn in hr\ayr\v : 
by fr&gilis we have suffrdgium, by ago, ambages. From 
these and other examples which could be given it would 
be impossible to lay down any rule for Latin use in this 
scale when the a has been retained and not weakened 
to e. If we turn to Greek we shall find more clearness. 
Thus we have from the root άδ (Indo-European aud 
Sanskrit SVAD, compare Latin sua(d)vis), aSelv, eaSa ; from 
\/Xa κ y Χακεΐν, Χέλάκα ; from \/\αθ, e\u0ov, Χέλάθα, in the 
older (Doric) form and in Doric perfects generally. Thus 
we see the a restricted regularly to the perfect ; the pre- 
sents being otherwise strengthened (άνΒάνω, \άσκω, Χαν- 
θάνω, &c). The long a, which sometimes appears in the 
present of these verbs, e.g. *J/cpay, κράξω, tce/cpaya, is pho- 
netic, not dynamic ; κράζω = Kpay-y -ω. The Ionic 97, the 
weakened form of a, is similarly used as the rule for the 
perfect, not the present ; for cases like πτήσσω can gene- 
rally be explained like κράζω: that is, πτήσσω = πτάκ-ι/-ω; 
compare the compound aor. κατέπτακον. There are how- 
ever exceptions to this rule ; thus we find πήη-νν-μι, perf, 
πέπηγα, where there is no vowel difference : in other cases, 
e.g. ρψ/ννμι, where η is found in the present, we have 
a further increase in the perfect, as eppayya. On the 
whole then it seems allowable to regard ci and its dialectic 
equivalent η as occupying the highest step in the α -scale. 

* Corseen however, 1. 395, separates the two woifo. \ 
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Then how did they represent the first step and keep it 
distinct from the second? Sometimes, as we have seen, 
by strengthening the verbal stem in different ways ; either 
by reduplication, as ΐστημι for σι-στα-μι, or by nasalisa- 
tion, as in α(ζ>)δ-άζ/-ω, or by suffixes, as in \ά(κ)-σκω, 
απ-τω, φαίνω for φαν-ι/ω, αη-νν-μι^ &c. But very fre- 
quently they employed a vowel-variation ready to hand, 
one originally phonetic only, but capable of being applied 
to distinguish different shades of meaning 1 ; that division 
of the a sound, so often mentioned, into a, e, o, which will 
be fully described as soon as we come to phonetic change. 
Now ο is a heavier sound than e ; so that while e is em- 
ployed for the present stem, the greater intensity of idea 
implied in the completed action can be expressed byo; 
as e.g. in ττέρθω, πέπορθα; στρέφω, βστροφα, &c. But 
this more frequently is the mechanism employed in the 
formation of nominal bases. Thus by πέρθ-ω we have 
ιτόρθ-ο in πτόλίπορθος ; by στρίφ-ω, στροφ-ή, and στρόφ- 
ο -ς ; by £χ-α>, ΰχ-ο-ς, and 6χ-ή, and innumerable others 8 . 
Indeed this may fairly be called the most important of 
all the methods of forming nouns in the language. 

A slight difficulty arises here from the fact that the 
ascent from € to ο is not always (indeed not generally) the 
entire process in the verb-formations on this method. 

1 This faculty of language may be well illustrated from Prof. Curtius, 
note 21 on page 31 of• his Essay on Comp. Philology and Classical Scho- 
larship. He there says (Engl, trans.) : " The distinction between έχόμεθα 
and έχόμεθον was surely at first purely phonic, but it subsequently got to 
be employed to separate the plural from the dual. And the Sanskrit ter- 
mination of the first person dual vahe is most likely but a variation of 
the 1st pi. mahe; and scarcely any one would maintain that in the ν 
there is really a significant mark of the dual relation (cf. vayam % 
plur. = " we "). Thus too I consider πένθος as a by-form of πάθος, one which• 
the phonic tendency alone has brought forward. [See however, p. 163]. 
There was never any difference between e.g. βένθος and βάθος , although 
a more refined feeling of the language introduced one between πένθος and 
πάθος. This is in some degree also the case with the German " Ablaut " 
[i. e. the change of a vowel to another vowel of a different class according 
to certain laws], more especially in its application to the formation of 
words. It can be shewn that the change of i, a, and w, in the verb 
trinken was there before, and that it arose from very different reasons 
than the difference in the meaning of Trank and Trunk." 
2 See the full list in Leo Meyer, Vergleicl^cudc Gxam'Hwx.t'tf^ ν 110^ &c. 
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Besides the perfect stem in ο and the present stem in € 
we commonly find another stem in a: thus by τέτροφα 
and τρέφω we have ετραφον; by βστροφα and στρέφω, 
έστράφην. Now this stem, as expressing the simple mo- 
mentary action, ought undoubtedly to be expressed by 
the weakest vowel ; and so we find it in the other vowel- 
scales ; e. g. from Xltt we have e -Χιπ-ον, Χείττ-ω, ΧέΧοιττ-α. 
Clearly we have this relation ; as τέτροφα is to ΧέΧοιπα, 
so is τρέφω to Χείπω, and ετραφον to εΧιττον. But a un- 
doubtedly, as a rule, passes into e ; and therefore we seem 
in this particular case to have a weakening and not a 
strengthening in the first step of the scale, though the 
second step is an increase of sound above the first. It 
may be that the " Sprachgefuhl " of the Greek was here 
for once at fault ; and that the three separate forms being 
all to hand, ε and ο were taken, not unnaturally, upon the 
analogy of the ει, 01, and εν, ου, of the other scales, in 
order to gain that distinctness which, as we have seen 
before, the Greeks prized above all other people 1 . 

The Latin is not without traces of the same change. 
Though few and far between, compared with the abun- 
dance of the Greek, they are sufficient to shew that it 
inherited the same method as the sister language, though 
not the same power of developing it. Thus we find among 
the verbs the increase from e to 0, in moneo, the causal 
(compare Sanskrit mdn-aya-mi) by me-min-i (weakened 
from me-men^i), men-(ti)s. If man-e-o belong (as has been 
already suggested) to the same root, we have here an 
example, I believe the only one in Latin, of the triple 
form in actual use, but with the distinction practically 
forgotten. Just like moneo is noceo, the causal of nee 
(in nex, necis), Indo-European nak. Passing to nouns 



1 This difficulty is ignored by Schleicher in his Compendium, p. 62, 
where, in treating of the different intensifications of a, he makes e to 
one of the first steps. To me it appears certainly a second step in the 
verbs mentioned above ; and in nouns δχος stands to ίχω just as στοΐ-χο* 
(second step) is to στείχο* (στιχ) and σνονδή to σΐΓ€ύδω ^σττυδγ 
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we have ttig-a from \/tgg ; proc-u-s, " a wooer," by pr&c-ari ; 
sdc-iu-s by seq-ui and ad-sec-la, and others l . 

We have seen above that η has gained a place in 
several present stems, sometimes on phonetic grounds, 
in other cases perhaps by analogy. This gave the Greeks 
an advantage which they were not slow to use. Since 
ω : η :: ο : e, another method of ascent in the α -scale was 
gained thereby. Thus from the root (f)pcuy> present 
ρηη-νυ-μι, they formed the perfect eppayya — in exact 
analogy, as has been already observed, with the Gothic 
lot, leta, lailot. This ω makes its way also into noun- 
forms; thus from τττακ (πτήσσω) we get πτώκ-ς "the 
hare" (the by-form ιττώσσω is perhaps a denominative 
verb formed from it) : so also άρωγ-ός stands by apijya*, 
" to help" (root pa/c) : and it occurs regularly in redu- 
plicated nouns, as αγ-ωγ-ό-? and αγ-ωγ-^, άκ-ωκ-ή, and 
(perhaps formed on analogy with these) even εδ-ωδ-ή from 
the base ΕΔ. Sometimes the long vowel e seems to be 
employed in the same way in Latin. Thus we have 
fra(n)go, fregi, ago, egi,pa<ascorB,napa(ri)go,pegi: together 
from cilium and oc-cul-o, we infer a root KAL to cover 
(found in c(a)l-am), from which we get caligo and celare. 
Satus has the vowel short, which is long in Sdtumus, and 
apparently changed to e in semen. But with respect to 
the perfects the origin of the e is not beyond dispute : it 
may be due to lost reduplication; whilst the other ex- 
amples, beside being insufficient, shew no clear trace of 
method. 

Short e is raised to long e, in Greek rarely, as μέ-μήλ-α 
(μέ\ω), and in such cases as τί-θη-μι by the side of τί-θβ- 
μ€ν : but more commonly in Latin, where we find sed-es 
(s%d-eo), teg-ula (teg-o), lex (leg-is), and col-Ug-a by fegr-0, 
serus by series; and among verbs ed-i (ed-o). Here the 
root-vowel was in every case originally a, as is shewn by 
the other languages : but it had changed into e in Graeco- 
Italian times. 

1 SeeSeTaVeiGlafei,^^!. 
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Similarly short is lengthened, again in Greek more 
rarely than in Latin: δδ-ωδα is lengthened from \/oB' } 
στώμνλος stands by στόμα : and the Βίδωμι class of verbs 
corresponds to the τίθημι class. In Latin uox (uoc-is) 
stands to uoc-o in the same relation as lex to lego ; perhaps 
however the'o here may represent a: we have *Jd in 
Sanskrit. We find this change in the verbs often enough, 
as fodio, fddi, moueo, mdui ; but here the same remark 
must be made as about the e : persona is an increase 
of sound upon son-u-s, and sdp-i-o above sop-or. In these 
two last cases the ο comes from original u: the Indo- 
European roots are SVAN and SVAP respectively, but this 
does not affect the principle of the increase of the 0. As 
a general rule it would seem that the Latin language pre- 
ferred the simpler expedient of a merely quantitative in- 
crease of sound (a to a, 8toe,S to 0) : while the subtler 
genius of the Greek chose rather a qualitative strengthen- 
ing, like that of e to o\ 

We may now pass to the {-scale, which may claim the 
merit of being the most perfect and least corrupted ex- 
ponent of the scheme, both in Greek and Latin. Thus in 

1 Mr Roby (Latin Grammar, Preface, p. xxiii) "writes : " I have not 
followed Schleicher and others in the treatment of Latin vocalisation ac- 
cording to what for brevity I may call Sanskrit principles. This method 
applied to Latin seems to me to fail both in basis and result. Corssen's 
elaborate treatment of vowel-intensification in the first volume of his new 
edition is not more satisfactory : and on this point I can refer to Curtius 
(Studien, 1. 2, p. 294), who, commenting on Corssen's sanguine view of 
the result of his medley collection of long vowels in root-syllables suffixes 
and endings, points out that vowel- intensification is after all only a name 
for the fact that we often meet with a long vowel when we expect a short 
one." I am not greatly concerned to defend Corssen in this matter : and 
with Mr Roby's pithy statement of the result of Corssen's work I agree : 
the cause, however, is clearly the extreme disorganization of the Latin 
vocalism, which prevents us from discovering clear traces of a method 
undoubtedly found in closely cognate languages, and therefore certainly 
once operative in Latin also, although in a manner which was early ob- 
scured, and is now hardly traceable. I may say that Curtius, in the cri- 
ticism quoted above, seems to me to be referring to one part of Corssen's 
work only, the "Einlautige Steigerung," not to vowel-intensification in 
general : and even here specially to one point only, the long a in eram, 
ras, &c. Corssen compares (inter alia) 2{σ)ησθα> &c. in Greek : and 
refers the long vowel to this principle. This explanation is certainly not 
satisfactory : but I do not know a better. That of Schleicher, \ha& eram 
(for example) =e8-ai/a>m, eeema to rest on no good analogy. 
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Greek we have the already often quoted */\ιπ, whence e\*- 
iroVy Χείπω, XeXoLira; and nouns formed at each of the steps, 
Χεΐψις, (at least in compounds,) for original \€ΐπ-τι-ς, and 
\οιπ-6ς: ^πιθ, βπιθον and πιθανός, πείθω the verb, the 
noun πειθώ and πεΐσι-ς (in compounds like πεισίβροτος 
applied to the sceptre, ^Esch. Choeph. 362), πέποιθα, but 
no noun of the second step. Very frequently we do not 
find all the three stages exhibited in the verb ; but there 
is generally some noun to supply the missing link. Thus 
from */στιχ we have Ζστιγρν rarely, but στ/χβ? (nom. 
plural) ; στείγω commonly, but no perfect in 01 : we have 
however the noun στοίχος, to shew that the principle of 
the change was consciously held by the language, even 
when not fully employed. So from *Jik "to look," or 
"seem," we find such forms as ci/ctov, the dual third 
person in Odyssey IX. 27; no present είκω in use, but 
βίκων "a semblance," or " image :" and the second stage 
is evidenced by eoiica. Similarly from *Ji " to go," we have 
ϊμεν, εϊμι , and οϊμος, " a way." *Jki " to lie," is unrepre- 
sented in the simplest form, which is found in the Latin 
quies, but the first step is seen in the so-called perfect, 
but really present tense κεΐμαι, and the second in κοίτη and 
κοιμάω. Good Latin examples are hard to find ; indeed 
there is probably no verb which exhibits all the stages, 
for the Latin verb had no form to denote the completed 
action, and expressed the perfect merely by reduplicating 
the simple base of the momentary action ; often in later 
times by the suffixes -vi and -si ίοτβιί and est, the perfects 
of *Jfu and *Jes respectively. It is to the nouns that we 
must look for traces of the second step, disguised of course 
by the Latin peculiarity of pronunciation, which changed 
oi into oe, and that sometimes into u. Thus njfid pror 
duces fKdes, feidus (in classical Latin fldus), and feido 
(fldo),foidus (foedus). There is leiber whence liber, with 
the second step loebertas (Festus), that, is loibertas. The 
root SPAK, to see, sank in Latin through >Jspec to spic : 
from this we find in Latin jicus : \taa CiQxmaa " specht " 
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shews that the 8 has been lost, as well as in our wood- 
" pecker:" and that i stood for ei is most probable from 
the Umbrian peicos. The long i in suspicio is probably 
due to the same change. We have the first step in deico 
(dlco) from *Jdik ; from *Ji, which is short in iter, comes 
eire (ire, " to go ") : and we find in inscriptions also forms 
like veivos (vlvus), leites (lites), deivos (dlvus), veicos (vicus), 
which is formed from the same root as ΐ οίκος ; but while 
the Latin raises the radical i one step, the Greek jumps 
to the second. The second stage is seen in moenera (from 
moinera), which again passed into munera: and we find 
in inscriptions such forms as oinos, coiravit, oitile, which 
appear in classical Latin as unus, curavit, and utile. In 
none of these cases, it is true, can we point to the radical 
vowel occurring in any Latin word, or indeed to the first 
steps ei in each case. Yet the analogy of fides, fidus and 
foedus, — coupled with the fact that the corruption in the 
Latin vowels is of such old date, that we cannot well 
expect many perfect examples of the principle, which 
yet the Italians must have once possessed in common 
with the Greeks, — may justify us in regarding them as 
isolated instances of vowel-intensification. 

Not seldom (considering the small number of cases in 
which this vowel-strengthening is traceable in Latin) ai is 
found as an increase of i, by the side of ei and oi. These, 
as has been noticed by both Leo Meyer and Schleicher, 
are generally cases where the radical form had early fallen 
into disuse ; and the intensified form was therefore used 
without any sense of its relation to the original root, a 
root which must have ceased to occur at an early period 
of the Graeco-Italian history, before the application of ei 
and oi to denote the first and second steps respectively had 
become the established rule. Thus we deduce an Indo- 
European root 1DH, " to .kindle," from the Sanskrit *Jindh, 
with the same sense (past part, iddha, that is idh + ta, in 
accordance with a euphonic law of the language). Now no 
word is found in either Greek or Latin which co\i\aA&& ^ϋώ&\ 
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root in its simple form; but several which contain it 
raised a step, that is to αιθ in Greek and aed in Latin. 
Such are αϊθω, αίθος and αίθήρ; aed-es 1 , aestus and aes- 
tas ; in the last two d has passed into s before t by the 
ordinary Latin rule. We must suppose therefore that at 
some very early period of the Graeco-Italian nationality 
the root idh was raised to aidh, from which came the 
above-mentioned words ; that the simple form of the root 
then was lost, so entirely that no tenses formed from it 
occur under the verb αϊθω, of which only the present and 
imperfect, that is the present and past continuous, are 
found. The principle of the intensification is lost ; the 
formal result alone remains. The increase of sound may 
be even older than the Graeco-Italian period, for we find 
from the same root (which however is very barren except 
in Greek and Latin) the Sanskrit noun odhas, " fire-wood," 
and the 0. H. G. eit, "fire 2 :" in that case the root idh 
may have been lost immediately after the first separation 
of the Eastern and Western nations. 

The Latin has some examples to shew where the ori- 
ginal and the intensified base are both preserved: of 
course ai has passed into ae. Such are mis-er and maes- 
tus : perhaps also imitor and aem-ulus : a similar process 
of formation is claimed for Scaevus (σκαιός), laevus (\αιό<ή, 
and caecus 3 from SKI, whence σκιά and our " sky" (through 
the sense of shadow, cloud, cloudy sky — natural in the 
north). Grimm's law is violated because of the initial 8. 
A root IG, to shake, occurs as ing in Sanskrit: this 
would give by a natural transition the Latin aeger, aegro- 
tus, &c. ; the Greek alyh, whether the shield or the thun- 
derbolt, and cuyeipos, the quivering tree 4 . Caedo may be 

1 Was aedes " the place of a fire," taken by the Latins alone to denote 
a house, because of the fires necessary to counteract the malaria of the 
plains of Latium ? Or was it originally, as in classical times, a temple, 
from the use of fire in sacrifice ? Then it would pass to the general sig- 
nification of "a building," and the plural "the buildings' ' be used for 
the more extensive family house, like δόμοι in the Greek tragedians. 

2 See Schleicher, Curtius, Gr. Et, p. 225. 
*p. 91. * Coi!»,i.Wk 
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raised from the same root as σχίζω : the original Tc is seen 
in σκινδάΧαμος. Laetus may shew the same root as 
priya, dear, in Sanskrit, φίΧος, Goth, frijon, our " friend.' ' 
Whether αΙών, aeuom, are formed by the same method 
from I "to go" with suffix -van, seems to me doubtful. 
Quantitative increase in this scale is found to some extent 
in both languages, but more in the Latin. Thus from 
njlcli (ε-κΧίθην) we have κΧϊτυς and cliuos, κΧϊνω and de- 
dlno; φθίνω is regular in Homer (though not in Attic, 
like many similar verbs) : but φθϊσίμβροτος is curious in 
a base of that sort which nearly always follows the radical 
quantity: >Jhri gives κρίνω, crimen, &c; *Jvi gives ultis, 
ulmen, and probably also uinum, the name for the climb- 
ing tree first, then the produce of its fruit. 

Perfect examples of intensification in the w-scale are 
more difficult to find, even in Greek. We have from 
tjekvd ήΧυθον, εΧεν(θ)σομαι and εΙΧήΧουθα, where both 
steps occur. We have from \Ιφνγ, εφυηον and φεύγω, but 
the perfect is only πέφευηα; nor does the higher form 
seem to occur in any noun. So also from \/συ was formed 
σενω, and from */χυ, χενω, where the ν however passed 
into the digamma, which was lost in common Greek, and 
γέω remained : but we still have γεύσω in the future. 
Similarly from \/ξυ is ξέω. From *Jpv and hjirvv we have, 
beside ρέω and πνέω, ρεύμα and πνεύμα as first steps, then 
ροή (for ροΐη that is ρου + η), πνοή (πνοΐη, πνον + ή) for 
second steps : similarly ξόανον from \Ιξυ. The two steps 
are found without any radical form occurring in σπενΒω, 
σπονδή : it is probable however from the identity of mean- 
ing that the simple form is found in the Latin stud-ium, 
and there are examples of the transition from τ to π. So 
also we find άκοΧουθος beside κέΧευθος, where the simple 
form is very uncertain 1 . 

In classical Latin all distinction between the two steps 
is lost, because both eu and ou passed into u. From *Jfiu 
*we find fle{u)-o, where the u afterwards dropped out, as 
1 SeeBenfey, Gr. Wurz. Lexicon, 11. 31$. 
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was natural between two vowels ; though it might equally 
well, and perhaps at firgt did, take the vowel sound : from 
the same root we have flou-ius, a river, and flumen, where 
the step is uncertain. There is the same uncertainty 
about nutus from NU ; we have ev in νενω. According to 
Corssen the u has very frequently fallen out after o; e.g. 
in po(u)-ena, from PU, to cleanse, in putus and the nomi- 
nal verb puto, to clear, physically, a vine, and mentally, 
any subject thought over (putare rationes, to clear one's 
accounts, is transitional between the two), and the long 
u in purus and punio is doubtless from a similar oe, 
a diphthong which however itself more commonly arises 
from oi. Similarly from MtJ we have mo(u)-erus or mums. 
Corssen has recovered from inscriptions old proper names, 
such as Teurisci, Leucesie (apparently from LUK, whence 
Xevfcos), and the Greeks transliterated Lucius into Λεύκιος, 
which however may be only on analogy. Ou is found 
more frequently in the inscriptions, as Loucina, Loucania, 
ious (for iuSy iuris), ioudex, &c. For duco we find douco, 
where we should rather have expected deaco as the first 
step : perhaps ou superseded in this and other places an 
original eu, by the assimilating force of the u upon the e\ 
Just as in the i-scale we found an archaic increase to 
ai, so also we find au in the w-scale : a good instance is 
seen in αυξάνω and augeo, the simplest form of which, UG, 
is preserved in vy-c -ής and Sanskrit ug-ra, "powerful." 
The sense "to increase" was probably the original one 2 ; 
but while the simple form in Greek and Latin was re- 
stricted to bodily growth and health, the strengthened 
form retained the wider sense, and the connection between 
the two was lost. Navis, ναυς, may come from a root nu 
(Schleicher) or snu (Curtius) ; the original s however must 
have been lost in all the languages. The Latin Aurora 
was originally Aus-osa, a strengthened form from us, "to 
burn," already mentioned. SKU, to cover, is seen in σκβυ- 
09, and in κβύ-θω with the loss of the s : which has also 
1 Schleicher, p. 93. 2 <3r. Et No. 159. 
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fallen off in cau-os, cau-ea, caulae, &c, all apparently from 
the same root. From lu to wash (as in lii-ere, and λιί- 
θρον), we have lau-tus (but in Greek \ov-et,v): from RU, 
seen in ώρνω, we have raucus : from PU to strike (Greek 
ιτα{ΐ)'ίω) we have pau-ire and pau-imentum: from the 
other PU mentioned above we have pa-eni-tet, as well as 
po-ena: there seems to be even a third root of the same 
form, expressing rottenness, in pu-tris, pa-edor, and pu-s, 
ρϋ -tere: it is the German faul, our "foul," in the old 
sense of crumbling, decayed, which it retains in Cumber- 
land, e.g. Foulsyke: apparently also Foulmire, for foul 
mere, not far from Cambridge. The derivatives of KUP, to 
trade, are numerous, the simple form may be found in cup- 
io, and is in caup-o and cop -α, where the change from an to 
ο is regular : but a comparison of κάπ-ήλος would seem to 
shew that the original form was KAP : and this is confirmed 
by the Teutonic : in Ο. H. G. we have chauf-an, and also 
kouf-on, the modern kaufen : in Danish we have Copen- 
hagen: the variations in English of this root are well 
known ; the names " Chapman," " Copeman," and probably 
"Cooper;" the market places, "Cheapside," "Chepstow" 
(contrast Stow-market), " Chipping" Norton; and the verbs 
to chaffer and to chop (of horses, or of the wind) \ 

There is the same quantitative increase of υ as of I ; 
that is, we often. find ΰ both in Greek and Latin, without 
being able to say it is a contraction of au, eu, or ou. Thus 
we have φύσις but φνλον, κίτος but σκντος, from SKU 
mentioned above : from DHU we have θυος but θυμός, and 
in Latin fumus smafunus: we have ruber and rupes, Ru- 
pilius and rupes, pronuba and nubo. 

1 See Isaac Taylor, Words and Places, p. 894. 
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NOTE ON CHAPTER VI. 

Prof. Whitney dissents from the view which I have given 
in this Chapter of Dynamic change. He writes * : " A marked 
tendency in the best modern researches, if we are not mistaken, 
is towards the entire elimination of the symbolical element 
from the history of the languages of our family, and the recog- 
nition of all internal change, whether of vowel or of consonant, 
as at first only the accidental accompaniment of external accre- 
tion, or its remoter euphonic consequence : even though some- 
times seized upon later by the language-making faculty, and 
turned to account in a secondary way, or inorganically." In 
other words, he thinks that all so-called dynamic change was 
originally phonetic : as some changes (afterwards used dynami- 
cally) undoubtedly were. His arguments are put very briefly, 
but they deserve careful consideration, and are chiefly these : 

(i) "Vowel change comes along with the ordinary means 
of external derivation." For example, in the instance given in 
the text, where vid is changed to veda and vaidika, there is in 
each case a suffix added, as well as a vowel-change 2 . What 
reason is there, he asks, to regard the vowel-change as all im- 
portant, the suffix as mere machinery 1 

(ii) " Vowel-change is not to be brought into any defina- 
ble relation with ideas or classes of ideas, as their expression." 
That is, if we take again an example already given, there is no 
intelligible gradation of idea conveyed by the modification of 
vowels in fides, feidus, foidv&. 

1 In a very courteous review of the first edition of this book, in the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society for 1870. 

a This indeed is not always so. Thus in Sanskrit, from Buddha is 
formed Bauddha, a Buddhist, with no further suffix. Prof. Whitney will 
not hold, I imagine (with Sanskrit grammarians), that in such cases 
there has been a "lopa/* i.e. that a suffix has been put on, only to be 
knocked off again. This shews that a suffix was not absolutely necessary : 
though no doubt it is far more oitenuse<l\tamTicA. 
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In reply, I have 110 doubt that all suffixes once had a mean- 
ing. But it certainly seems to me that such meaning was com- 
monly (if not universally) lost before the stage of language of 
which we are now treating. The Indo-European language, at 
the earliest period when we become acquainted with it, had 
passed out of the stage at which each formative accretion had a 
separate and intelligible meaning, when it could be stripped off 
again at pleasure from the root, and used separately. This 
question has been frequently raised already, and I can only 
refer back to what I have said at pp. 50 — 52, respecting the 
origin of the suffixes : see especially the discussion on ma and 
ta. Therefore it seems to me that the change of meaning must 
be looked for, either not at all or very slightly, in the suffix ; 
and, either altogether or principally, in the vowel-change. 

The second argument is more important. In the nouns it 
certainly must be allowed that the motive of the change is no 
longer traceable with any certainty. But in the verbs the 
vowel-change does seem to have been consciously used for a 
special purpose, that of denoting different stages of action. I 
grant that there are many irregularities in the application of 
the principle, chiefly in the α -class, but also in the others. 
Still, I think that the principle is sufficiently traceable : and 
its use is parallel to that of reduplication : that certainly must 
have been performed consciously at first ; and this seems to me 
to remove any a priori objection to vowel-change having at 
first been conscious too. It may be said that changes purely 
phonetic in their origin have been employed afterwards dyna- 
mically. This I have myself assumed in the change of Λ to 
α, β, ο. But if the change from i to ai and oi be phonetic, it is 
one which to the best of my knowledge has no parallel in any 
Indo-European language. It is an increase of sound which 
certainly requires some explanation. Sometimes vowels are 
modified by contiguous consonants : thus, in Gothic, i and u 
become ai and au before r and h. But this change of which 
we are speaking is not confined to any special combination ; it 
occurs before any consonant indifferently. I have already said 
that I do not think it can be traced to accent : and that I hold 
Corasen's view to be probable, that accent and vowel-change 
were employed quite independently of each other• 
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The confusion of use in Greek and Latin, where the vowel- 
system had been increased by £ and #, is much greater than in 
Sanskrit» which remained nearer to the original language. This 
shews that we are justified in not regarding the irregularities of 
later times as a conclusive argument against the regular appli- 
cation of the principle in simpler days. The lapse of time must 
tend ever more and more to obscure the ' ' symbolical element 
of language." The principle of decay has been at work as now 
from the very beginning of all speech. But there must have 
been a creative epoch or epochs also. 

Since then I seem to myself to see in these changes a dyna- 
mic principle, however often obscured, and as I know of no rea- 
sonable explanation which can be given of the change if merely 
phonetic, I still adhere to the account which I gave in my first 
edition. I consider, however, that the question is one of much 
uncertainty : neither view admits of any positive proof. 



CHAPTER VII. 
Vowel-change. 

We have now cleared the way for the discussion of the 
nature and extent of phonetic variation in Greek and 
Latin — such change of sound as was originally caused 
purely by the desire for easier articulation, and was not 
intended to denote any modification of idea, though the 
new forms may in some few cases have been afterwards 
so employed. Two different sets of phenomena resulted 
from this striving for ease of sound. Either a new sound 
was substituted for the old more difficult sound ; in which 
case we have the result of Weak 1 Articulation: or in con- 
sequence of a lazy, perhaps sometimes drawling pronun- 
ciation, an entirely new sound became heard in connection 
with an old one — a sound to which I have already applied 
the expressive term of Prof. Curtius, "parasitic;" such 
cases will be considered separately under the head of 
Indistinct Articulation. 

Again, Weak Articulation may be viewed under four 
different aspects. In all the tendency is the same; but 
the results are different from the modifying effect of 
neighbouring sounds in certain cases. Sometimes there 
seems to be no such cause ; here we have cases of pure 

1 By the term weak I do not intend to imply any weakness in the cha- 
racter of the speaker. I mean that the organs are put into a position in 
which less exertion is caUed forth than the old sound requires: and 
therefore a new sound is the result. This, I think, may fairly he called 
weak articulation, whether the speaker he a lazy man who desires to save 
his trouble, or a busy man who desires to save his time, or an excitable 
man whose muscles are not under his own control. In each case the 
organs are not .put into the position they ought to ta m, W\» mto %&. 
eqsier one. . 
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The confusion of use in Greek and Latin, where the vowel- 
system had been increased by e and δ, is much greater than in 
Sanskrit, which remained nearer to the original language. This 
shews that we are justified in not regarding the irregularities of 
later times as a conclusive argument against the regular appli- 
cation of the principle in simpler days. The lapse of time must 
tend ever more and more to obscure the ' ' symbolical element 
of language." The principle of decay has been at work as now 
from the very beginning of all speech. But there must have 
been a creative epoch or epochs also. 

Since then I seem to myself to see in these changes a dyna- 
mic principle, however often obscured, and as I know of no rea- 
sonable explanation which can be given of the change if merely 
phonetic, I still adhere to the account which I gave in my first' 
edition. I consider, however, that the question is one of much 
uncertainty : neither view admits of any positive proof. 
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We have now cleared the way for the discussion of the 
nature and extent of phonetic variation in Greek and 
Latin — such change of sound as was originally caused 
purely by the desire for easier articulation, and was not 
intended to denote any modification of idea, though the 
new forms may in some few cases have been afterwards 
so employed. Two different sets of phenomena resulted 
from this striving for ease of sound. Either a new sound 
was substituted for the old more difficult sound ; in which 
case we have the result of Weak 1 Articulation: or in con- 
sequence of a lazy, perhaps sometimes drawling pronun- 
ciation, an entirely new sound became heard in connection 
with an old one — a sound to which I have already applied 
the expressive term of Prof. Curtius, "parasitic;" such 
cases will be considered separately under the head of 
Indistinct Articulation. 

Again, Weak Articulation may be viewed under four 
different aspects. In all the tendency is the same; but 
the results are different from the modifying effect of 
neighbouring sounds in certain cases. Sometimes there 
seems to be no such cause; here we have cases of pure 

1 By the term weak I do not intend to imply any weakness in the cha- 
racter of the speaker. I mean that the organs are put into a position in 
which less exertion is called forth than the old sound requires: and 
therefore a new sound is the result. This, I think, may fairly be called 
weak articulation, whether the speaker be a lazy man who desires to save 
his trouble, or a busy man who desires to save his time, or an excitable 
man whose muscles are not under his own control. In each case the 
organs are not put into the position they ought to \>fc in, W\> \&ta *xt 
easier one. . 
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weakening — the substitution of a weaker for a stronger 
sound ; for no reason that we can see but the inability 
of the people to pronounce the old one, as in the case of 
the Greek spirants. Such weakenings are generally very 
old : the sound thus affected is found in a weakened form 
throughout the whole language, not merely in dialects 
of it. Sometimes, on the other hand, we find thoroughly 
capricious affections of particular sounds which generally 
remain unaffected, as for example when a in Greek is 
weakened to t — a rare change, but not peculiar to any one 
dialect — or to v, which is almost confined to Aeolic. But 
neither in the regular, nor yet in these last irregular 
"sporadic" changes (I adopt another term of Prof. Cur- 
tius) is there any visible effect produced by adjoining 
sounds : and this class of changes, the motive for which 
lies in the sound itself, will be considered first under the 
head of Substitution. 

When this substitution has gone to the utmost length 
and the sound has perished altogether; or where there 
has been no substitution, but a too difficult combination 
of sounds has been accidentally produced and one conse- 
quently has fallen out; or where a particular sound was 
either difficult, or disagreeable to the feeling of the lan- 
guage, to produce at the end of a word — the part which 
is always more exposed to phonetic influences than any 
other ; under these circumstances we have our second 
head — Loss. 

So far the tendency of the change has been all in one 
direction. We have had not only an easier sound pro- 
duced by it, but also a weaker sound. The course of 
phonetic degradation has been down the list of sounds 
arranged in order of strength : and though the scale may 
vary in particular details for different languages — for ex- 
ample, the vowel-scale is not quite the same in Greek and. 
in Latin — yet it remains constant for each language. We 
now come to a different cause of change — the influence 
of neighbouring sounds. Hexs tia^ q^to&tol <s£ the main 
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principle is no longer uniform. It is true that the change 
always produces an easier sound : but it is a matter of 
indifference whether that easier sound is brought about 
by weakening a strong to correspond with an adjacent 
weak letter, as δογ-μα from δοκ, itoaai from iroh-aL, or by 
strengthening a weak sound for a similar reason, as λεκ-το? 
from λεγ, τέττα-ρβς from τβτ-ΐα-ρες. The change indeed 
is almost always from a stronger to a weaker lelter, except 
in cases of inflection or formation, such as \e\etc-rcu or 
\6κ-τός: and in these it is clear that the importance of 
keeping the suffix uncorrupted was felt (both in Greek 
and Latin) to outweigh all other considerations ; and 
therefore λεγ-το9 did not become λεγδος, as might have 
been expected. But in all such apparent exceptions the 
great principle of phonetic change was kept in the spirit, 
though not in the letter. These variations are, as a rule, 
later than those mentioned under the first two heads: 
they are often historically traceable. They are also not 
so universal; not so essential a part of the character of 
the language as a whole. Eather they are among the 
distinguishing marks "of dialects. No doubt "euphonic 
changes," as they are called in grammars, such as δόγμα 
and λε/ττός, fractus and segmentum (from *Jsec), are found 
universally enough. But where the principle has acted 
to its fullest extent ; where two sounds have not merely 
drawn nearer to each other, but have become identical ; 
we commonly find its action limited to one or two dialects. 
Thus τίτταρες or τέσσαρες is Attic, but τέτορβς is Doric, 
and πίσνρβς old Ionic : κτέννω is Aeolic for /crev-yo), but 
is not found in any other dialect. In all such cases we 
have to do merely with a growing tendency, spreading 
indeed more and more over the whole language, but acting 
most irregularly, attacking a combination of sounds in 
one word but leaving it in another, even in the mouth of 
the same speaker; yet still acting more frequently in 
one district than another, and so tending to produce a 
"dialect" — the title we give to the result oi a,WS^ Λ\ 
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tendencies often contradictory, and rarely fully developed, 
which is yet sufficiently distinct from other results simi- 
larly produced to require a separate name 1 . * 

Neighbouring sounds then affect each other, and thus 
modify the action of our principle of phonetic change. 
They do this in two distinct ways. First, when two 
dissimilar sounds meet, and it is difficult to pronounce 
both clearly, one assimilates the other — more or less per- 
fectly — to itself: and so we get our third head — Assimi- 
lation. 

Secondly, when two similar sounds occur close together, 
and where a considerable effort is required to place the 
organs of speech twice consecutively in the same or a 
similar position, the opposite result to the last is pro- 
duced ; — which gives us our fourth head — Dissimilation. 

I shall consider the operation of these four tendencies 
on Greek and Latin together. I do so, partly because the 
relative strength and weakness of the two languages will 
be seen better in this way than if I treated them separately; 
but my principal reason is this : I hope in this way to 
make more evident the reason of the changes which I 
have to enumerate ; to throw some light on the general 
principles of language, not merely give a list of the changes 
found in two. For these principles are universal princi- 

1 Prof. Ernst Curtius, in his History of Greece (Vol. i. p. 27, Eng. 
trans.), says that Aeolic is not a dialect like the Doric and Ionic, on the 
ground that it varies in the different regions in which it is found, and 
has no universally prevalent type. I do not understand this distinction. 
Do the Aeolic of Asia and the Aeolic of Boeotia differ more than the 
Doric of Crete and the Doric of Syracuse? No doubt, if we regard a 
dialect as the result of homogeneous tendencies, we shall find many 
things contradictory in the Aeolic, which cannot be reduced to any " fixed 
law of sounds." But this is true of every dialect. Every dialect is some• 
times strong, sometimes weak, even in the same class of formations, in 
consequence of the incomplete action of the tendencies which produced 
it. If these tendencies had been fully developed, it would have been no 
more a dialect, but a distinct language. In truth, instead of restricting 
the Greek dialects to two, it would be wiser to extend their number. 
Doric includes at least two very marked varieties, Aeolic three : of these, 
the Doric of Sparta differs not very much from the Aeolic of Boeotia: so 
that it would not be unscientific to speak of five distinct dialects, without 
taking into account the varieties oi ftieloma. k\» «03 rate Aeolic has as 
good a claim to be a generic title a& Doria. ^>«fc w>* ^ 
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pies: they act on every language, not least upon our own : 
and they will be best understood by observing their action 
in as wide a field as possible. I shall be obliged indeed 
to consider vowel-change and consonantal change sepa- 
rately, each under the four, forms I have mentioned, 
because the attempt to combine them would practically 
create confusion. 

Thie following are the general results to which our 
investigation will lead us with respect to Greek and Latin. 
We shall find the first tendency — that which leads to 
substitution — is felt very considerably in both languages ; 
that it affects the Latin vowels much more than those of 
the Greek ; the consonants about equally ; but not quite 
the same consonants in the two languages. The second is 
rarely felt in Greek whether among vowels or consonants, 
and is always more or less reducible to rule : whereas it 
is constant and highly irregular in its operation on the 
Latin. The third and fourth are utterly powerless over 
the strong Greek vowel-system: whilst they affect the 
Latin vowels more than those of any other Indo-European 
language : on the other hand, the Greek consonants have 
suffered more from Assimilation than the Latin. 

The history of the symbols employed in the Greek 
and Latin alphabets cannot be given at any length; 
indeed it does not properly belong to my subject: but 
a very brief account may be given, because we shall find 
in each language some symbols which do not denote 
Indo-European sounds. The Greek symbols so far as τ, 
with the exception perhaps of ξ, are Hebrew or Phoe- 
nician 1 : Prof. Key has pointed out in his treatise on the 
Alphabet, that the Phoenician forms are commonly the 
older: and in general the Greek forms correspond best 
to them, but not always. The peculiar Semitic faucals, 
called in Hebrew Aleph, He, and Ayin, were not 

1 The sounds of course were not borrowed with the symbols: these 
were Indo-European, and had probably been represented before by dif- 
ferent symbols. The new ones came into use doubtless in rommsta& 
intercourse. 
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wanted in the Greek, and the symbols were used for .the 
vowels a, e, o, as both their position in the alphabet and 
their shape prove : ayin indeed differs considerably from o, 
but the Phoenician character agrees with it 1 . The iod, 
which was not needed for the lost y, became Ιώτα: but 
there were sufficient traces in Greece of the «/-sound to 
require the service of vau f i. e. F : there was therefore np 
symbol left to denote u : a new one was accordingly added 
at the end of the alphabet, which, as Prof. Key has pointed 
out, agrees well enough with the Hebrew form of ayin, as 
distinct from the Phoenician : but it cannot be traced. 

The symbol Η (the Hebrew guttural chefh) was used 
at first by the Greeks to denote their own spirant h, the 
history of which was very different, until the use of a 
symbol was no longer felt to be necessary. It was pro- 
bably called Heta, afterwards Eta. The history of Omega 
is uncertain : the two symbols ω and il seem rather dis- 
tinct : the former is probably only oo, joined together, 
compare our w or "double u." The symbols although 
not introduced into Athens till 403 B.C. yet seem to have 
been employed earlier in the east of Greece, even where 
e and ο were regularly used for long or short e or o. This 
is at least not opposed to the theory that η and ω had 
rather a different quality from e and o. 

The symbols Φ and X are found in the oldest inscrip- 
tions, and also φ? for 7Γ9 or ψ, and χ? for *9 or ξ. This 
seems to point to a time when there were no separate 
symbols for k and kh, ρ and ph. The conjecture may be 
allowed, that φ and χ belonged to the older Greek alphar 
bet which the Phoenician superseded, perhaps with the 
values ρ and k. Both the form. and name of θ correspond 
to the Hebrew Teth, and its position in the alphabet is 
conclusive. It is not used for τ, as φ and χ are for ir 
and κ. These three aspirates of the Greek were not 
taken by the Romans when they borrowed the Doric 
alphabet used at Cumae and the other Greek towns of 
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South-west Italy and Sicily. They did however borrow 
the symbol χ at some later date, as appears from its 
position at the end of the Roman alphabet, but before the 
period when ξ was adopted in Greece, for there is no 
evidence that χ in Latin was ever either an aspirate or a 
breath. The change of the value of the symbol in Latin 
is strange, and cannot be explained with certainty : Prof. 
Key 1 conjectures plausibly that xs, which is found in the 
oldest Latin inscriptions 2 may have been a copy of the 
same combination which, as before observed, was found 
in Greece instead of κσ : then, since χ (the guttural aspi- 
rate) was nev.er found in Latin except in this particular 
combination, it naturally suggested the following 9; which 
thus became superfluous and was dropped. The later 
Greek symbol S does not agree with the Hebrew Samech 
(in the place of which it stands) either in form or in 
power : I would again hazard the conjecture that it may 
be a relic of an older alphabet, put into the place of that 
first of the three sibilants, which were not all required by 
the Greeks. 

The Dorians had two symbols for s, Σ and M, which 
in form come nearest to the Phoenician equivalents of 
the Hebrew Tsadi and Shin. The Umbrian also and 
Etrurian have two symbols : the Oscan and Latin dropped 
the second. The M, like Shin, was perhaps equivalent 
to sh, a sound not required by the Greeks (at least origin- 
ally), nor by the Latins. The form and place of San cor- 
respond to shin, the name looks more like Zain, as Dr. 
Donaldson holds 8 . The history indeed both of the forms 
and names of the sibilants is obscure. Sigma was origin- 
ally si : san is preserved in σαμφόρας, and in the name 
Sampi of the symbol "^, which was also an easier way 
of writing sp, just as ψ (which survived) was a simpler 
form of ps. 

1 Ibid. p. 108. * E. g. Maxsumus. 

* See his account in the New Cratylus, p. 176, which differs to some 
extent from that here given. 
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Ζ corresponds in place and moderately in form to Zain 
(sounded dz). The sound may have varied in Greek, 
where it always represents some phonetic corruption, 
as will appear in its place. It occurs (as weak s) in Oscan 
and perhaps in old Latin : this will be discussed below. 

Koppa was retained by the Dorians, and universally 
in the table of numerals for 90. It passed with the rest 
of the Doric 'alphabet into Latin, as Q. 

The Latin F and Η stand for lost aspirates: the F 
representing in form the F (i.e. w), for which the Latins 
regarded V as a sufficient representative : and the Η in its 
old force. 

The symbols γ and ζ in classical Latin were borrowed 
from the Greek, to express those Greek sounds which had 
no exact representatives in Latin. This new ζ differed 
from the old ζ mentioned above, i.e. from the French z: 
being the Greek ζ, whatever that was, dz or the French 
or English j. 

I shall take the four heads of vowel-change in a 
slightly different order from that given in my sketch above, 
as follows : Substitution, Assimilation, Dissimilation, Loss. 
This will be found most convenient for the Latin. 



I. Substitution. 
1. Splitting of the A-sound. 

I shall commence with the most universal and most 
important change, that of Indo-European A into a, e, ο in 
Graeco-Italian, and a into a, e } δ. I will give such evi- 
dence as can be given for the sound of these letters at 
the end of the section. There seems no reason to believe 
that this change was anything but phonetic. Short e and 
ο are not raised powers of any of the simple vowels ; and 
a, with which they are certainly connected, is heavier than 
either of them, the order m xe^ect of weight being a, o, 
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e; which is preserved in the conservative Latin. In 
Greek indeed, as I have mentioned above, the three 
vowels seem to be used in the α -scale, a being the radi- 
cal ; and e and the first and second steps respectively. 
That is heavier than e is best seen by comparing the 
same formations in Sanskrit and in Greek ; thus jajana = 
yeyova, where the short a of the Sanskrit is equivalent 
to e, and long a to ο ; similarly bhamrni = φέρω, but bhdra 
= φόρος. 

It was to be expected ά priori that the strongest and 
by far the commonest vowel of the original speech would 
be more corrupted in use than any other. Instances of 
its variation are common enough within our own island. 
The full sound of the a is more commonly retained in 
Scotland, whilst in England it has been thinned down to 
the e-sound, though spelt generally as a, and sometimes 
changed to ; in which case the Scotch frequently shews 
the e-sound, spelt as ae or ai. Thus the original na is 
still found in Scotland, but it is more commonly nae 
(e-sound) ; whilst as in England we have the same sound, 
nay, beside no. Scotch awd is English away. Twa is two, 
snaw is snow; but baith (e-sound again) is both, laith is 
Jotfi, gae is go. In none of these changes is there anything 
dynamic : they are purely phonetic variations. 

These instances would shew that this variation was not 
confined to the Graeco-Italian. It extended over all the 
European peoples ; no doubt very gradually. I have already 
said it is not found in Sanskrit, which has no 8 or 0, and 
its e, are equivalents of ai, au. It has therefore been 
inferred that the tendency was not felt till after the sepa- 
ration of the East from the West 1 . This seems at variance 
with the theory, that the. North European families parted 
off from the Eastern, before the nations of Southern 
Europe had left them ; since this change is certainly found 
in members of the Teutonic and Sclavonic groups. How 
is this difficulty to be solved ? Was there some connec- 

1 By Curtius, Gr. Et. p. 88. 
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tion again formed between the Germans and the Qreeke 
after their first parting ? Nothing would seem more im- 
probable. Was this vowel-change the result of indepen- 
dent phonetic action in the separated peoples? This 
again is hard to believe, when we see the simple words 
and roots which exhibit the same variation : but it is not 
impossible. The vowels e and ο are produced by the first 
change in Greek and Latin, and afterward sink to υ and v: 
but in North European nations it is generally e which is 
developed from i, and ο from u. The δ of the Sclavonic 
must have been developed after the separation of that 
language from the Lithuanian. The Keltic agrees in the 
tendency of its vowel change mainly with the Teutonic : 
yet a in it could pass directly into e and o\ These facts 
shew that different languages could arrive at the same 
sounds in different ways. Still I think it not impossible 
that a tendency to the change we are discussing may have 
existed even before the first separation. We can well 
imagine that there may even then have been dialectical 
differences, distinguishing to some extent the fathers of 
the future nations. The causes producing these dif- 
ferences need not have acted uniformly : while the ances- 
tors of the Hindus and Greeks agreed in most points, the 
ancestors of the Greeks and the Germans may have agreed 
in one. This partial action would be quite in accordance 
with what I have said above about the formation of dia- 
lects within the Greek. 

The weakening from α to β clearly was the first in 
time. It has spread more widely than that from α to ο 
over the Western languages, and is also more prevalent in 
particular languages. Thus (to borrow one or two exam- 
ples from Curtius) we find that from Indo-European 
dakan, " ten," have come Greek 8e/ca f Latin decern, Ο. H. G. 
zehan, Gothic taihun (modified from tihun by the phonetic 
law of the language by which i and u become ai and au 
before r and h), Sclavonic desqbi: also from sad, 'to sit," 

1 E\>e\, Celt. Stud.^.m. 
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Greek I809, Latin sedes, Gothic sita, Lithuanian sedmi. 
It will be observed that the Sclavo-Lithuanian agrees with 
the Greek and Latin : in the Teutonic family while the Old 
High German has e the Gothic has i. This i is sometimes 
said to be weakened from e, as also u from o 1 ; but it is 
strange that the middle step should have passed away with- 
out a trace of it being left, for there is no t or in Gothic. 
It is possible that this tendency was .not fully developed 
within the Teutonic race till Goths were distinct from 
Germans, after which time each people carried out the 
change in its own way. At all events the use of i and u 
in Gothic is very parallel to that of e and ο in Greek*. 

The tendency then to let a sink into e was clearly 
strong among the Western peoples before their separation. 
Traces of the change from a to are much harder to find. 
Thus 8 βους and bos are the 0. H. G. chuo, Slavonic govedo. 
But whilst aktan is octo in Graeco-Itaiian, no vowel-change 
is to be seGn in the Gothic ahtau, or Lithuanian asztuni ; 
ovis, " a sheep," is avis in Gothic and Lithuanian as much 
as in Sanskrit: the Sanskrit arhsa is ώμος and umerus 
(where the u is derived from 0), but remains amsa in 
Gothic: similarly we find ω\ένη and ulna, but Gothic 
aleina, German eife. This tendency had scarcely begun 
to act at the time of the separation of the Northern and 
Southern peoples: it was then checked in the North, 
while circumstances, which we cannot now certainly ascer- 
tain, favoured its development among the Graeco-Itaiian 
people. It was more developed within the Northern races 
by the Sclavo-Lithuanian than by the Teutonic. Thus 
08Ϊ is Sclavonic for an " axle," which has α in all the other 

1 As by Curtius, Gr. Et. p. 88. 

1 Thus in Greek we had beside radical τραφ, the stems rpe<f> and 
τροφ. Similarly in Gothic, the Indo-Eur. bandh, "to bind," becomes 
y/band, whence bandi t "a band" or "bond," and bandja, "a prisoner:" 
the present of the verb is binda (analogous to τρέφω) : and though band, 
•* I bound," does not correspond to τέτροφα, but rather to ϊτραφον, yet 
hundum, " we bound," gives the required analogy — i : u :: e : 0. This 
hand (singular) stands to bundum (plural) as οΐδα to ΐδμεν. 

» Curtius, Gr. Et. p. 88. 
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languages : aga, ; a goat (αΐξ, &c.) is ozys in Lithuanian : 
agniy fire, is Sclavonic ogni. We may now trace the pro- 
gress of both changes among that people a little closer. 

The change from a to e had passed widely over the 
language (as we should naturally have expected) before its 
division into Greek and Latin. It had seized on far the 
greater number of roots. AS had become es; AD, "to 
eat," was ed ; bhar was bher, &c. Even the suffixes had 
in numerous cases been affected by it. Thus pafar had 
become pater, -tar a was -tero (Se^i-repo-, dex-tero-), -mana 
was -rneno- as in htho-pevo-, vertu-m(e)no- ; though in this 
and similar words, alumnus, columna, the e fell out alto- 
gether after passing through intermediate i, which sur- 
vives in terminus and femina. 

Still there are many words which either had not been 
attacked before the separation, or in which the €t feeling" 
of one or other of the languages (one would like to 
naturalise, for it is impossible to translate, the admirable 
German " Sprachgefuhl ") preserved the older cu Thus 
we see magnus still retaining the ol<l vowel, while the 
Greek μ&γας has yielded ; compare also anguis with %χι$, 
manere with μένειν: on the other hand, the Greek is 
more faithful in keeping i -Χαχύς by leuis, άχήρ by egenus: 
at and et are both found by the side of Sanskrit atha and 
ati. It is interesting also to observe how the less culti- 
vated dialects of the same language clung to the older 
form. Thus we find the Doric τράφω by the Attic τρέφω; 
ίαρός by ίβρός, and many others. In all such cases the 
Attic may have the weaker form; but we may well say 
that its weakness is oftentimes its strength, when we re- 
member how it can employ its old and new forms to ex- 
press different orders of action. 

Those roots which preserved the old a intact seem to 
have been most commonly those which contained a gut- 
tural. This we should expect, the position of the organs 
being similar in the formation of the two sounds. Thus 
J ak, the widely-spread xoo\. tano\>\ug " daax^uess," never 
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c to either eh or ok with the short vowel : ώκύς and 
yr probably came through a. Compare the numerous 
vatives άκων, άκωκή, άκρος; acus, acuo, aaies, &c. 
ilarly AG, PAG, TAG retain the a in both languages, 
t was in the original. Sometimes however a sinks 

even before the guttural : as in equus, (akva), and 
ι to ι in Χττπος : AG becomes ήγέομα,ί in Attic. More- 
' we find a in many cases where this explanation 
tot applicable. Thus ambhd (αμφω, ambo), ambhi 
f>/, amb-), are examples of the retention of the original 
el in Graeco-Italian, while the influence of the labials 
ind bh has produced vbhdu (Sk.), uba (Zend), oba 
av.) ; ambhi has become umbi in Old Saxon, umpi 
>. H. G. (modern German urn). 

The transition from α to ο is a much less accomplished 
That it took place in Graeco-Italian times is shewn 
he ο occurring in both languages in many certainly 
words: as ofc? = ovis: y8oFo- = 6ow'-; in both of these 
s the ο is already due to the following v. Further, 
) = octo, Βόμος = domus ; οζειν is answered by odor; 
μαι by orior ; όστέον by os(s) ; οσσβ (otcie) by oculus ; 

by opimus. Still the list is not great, especially of 
3: and there are many examples which shew how 
ially the tendency acted. Thus we have da-re by 
side of St-So-vai, acinus by 01/09 (for ος-νος), lauere 
joveiv (=\of€iv) : whilst the Greek presents the origi- 
form in μαλακός (Latin mollis), in καρΰία (Latin 
-), and others. We find the Greek dialects wavering: 

the Lesbian in general takes the : as in the Aeolic 
α which comes at the end of the Theokritean idylls we 
j δμνάσθην for άναμρασθηναι and opirerov for apirerov 1 ; 
[esychius {apirerov = Ικτίνος in Cretan) : the word has 
ing to do with epwerov, which gives no sort of sense : 
in Sappho's first fragment όνία occurs for ανία (1. 3) 2 . 
have βρόχος (2. 7), and ov = ava is very frequent in 
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1 Theok. xxix. 26 and 13. See Ahrens, 1. 77« note. 
* For other examples, see Ahrens, 1. 76. 
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Lesbian inscriptions. But in the numerals we find the 
Doric ΐικατι corresponding to the Attic βϊκοσι: on the 
other hand, the vowel of τέσσαρες is older than that of 
the Doric τέτορβς. And a similar wavering in the Attic 
is shewn by forms like \kaiva (for old \eap-ya) by the 
side of \eovr-; τβκταίνομαο (for τβκταν^ο-μαι) by τ6λτορ-, 
Sanskrit takshan. As a general rule, however, the Doric 
is distinguished from the Attic by the a- forms : thus "we 
have ατβρος, Ίάρων, &c. on good inscriptions : ya for «ye 
is universal both in Doric and Aeolic : we also find forme 
like τράγω and τράφω in Theokritus and Pindar; but 
these last may be due to the over-subtlety of grammarians. 
Traces of the same change within the Latin may be seen 
in portio compared with pars; scobs (by scabere), and 
especially in proper names, as Valerius and Volesus, Fabine 
and Fovius. In these last it is impossible that the change ■ 
should have been dynamic, they are probably dialectical 
varieties, like Claudius and Clodius, Labici and Lauici, 
&c: but this may have been the case with scobs, &c. 

Ο is most commonly employed by the Greek in suf- 
fixes. Thus the original navas becomes νέΐος, and the 
old Latin agrees in presenting nouos, weakened afterwards 
to nouus. So also patar-as (genitive of patar) becomes 
πατερ-ός; in Latin this termination has further passed 
into i : pat(e)ris. In both Greek and Latin the formative 
suffix os (originally as) for neuter nouns sank to es in the 
oblique cases : thus <yevo<;, genitive 76χ/ε(σ)ο$ : genus (origi- 
nally genos), generis, for genesis. The suffix as is however 
retained without weakening in many neuter nouns, as 
κίρας; while in neuter adjectives it is weakened to es 
in the nominative, as σαφές. The participle suffix ont 
(originally ant) has suffered the same weakening in Latin 
but not in Greek; compare Sk. bharan-tam with Gt 
φίροντα, Lat ferentem. One relic of the Graeco-Italian 
form is to be seen in euntem, weakened from ecntem. It 
J will be observed that here the Greek has retained the a 
Jin the case-suffix; aiiat\ieT^\ic\^^^x^l^tkaA where 
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a final nasal has been lost, a is kept and not weakened 
to 0: thus we find δέκα from dahan (decern), ίπτά (septem), 
ίϊκίξα from a-dik'Sam(i), the Sanskrit adiksham ; com- 
pare Latin dicebam. In the vocative, Greek and Latin 
agree in weakening the Graeco-Italian termination to e, 
the most convenient of all vowels to end a word. Passing 
to roots we shall find that ο appears but sparingly in 
Greek ; ΟΔ and OP have been mentioned above : the 
fewo languages agree as to the vowel ; in Latin *Jvol (nolo, 
iioft), weakened to e in uelle, &c, Greek ψβόλ. in βόλ-φο-μαι, 
Lesbian βόΧΚομαι 1 , Attic βούΧομαι : and occurs very fre- 
quently in Latin roots, though mostly in connection with 
a v, as uo-mo (Fe/Lt-e -ω), uoc-o (Gr. tjfen-), uol-uo (Fe\), &c, 
or other labial sound, as mor-ior, dom-o, &c, from which 
it may be inferred that the Graeco-Italian vowel was 
commonly e, which in Latin was assimilated to the 
form 0. 

Something has been already said of the great gain 
which the Greeks derived from this splitting of the a- 
sound: many examples are given in Curtius' Essay, al- 
ready referred to 2 . We have seen how they used the 
three vowels to distinguish the three stages of action, 
expressed by τραφ, τρεφ, τροφ : also to distinguish dif- 
ferent cases which all originally had but one vowel, a, 
as ττόδα?, 7τόδ€5, πόδο? 8 . The Latin here, as generally, gave 
up all its gain, in weakening all alike to e, though it, 
then distinguished the genitive singular by further weak- 
ening to pedis. But perhaps it is in conjugation that 
we see best the strength and precision which the Greek 
has gained by the original weakening. It has been 
enabled thereby to employ the different vowels, for the 
root, the suffix, and the internal modification of the root. 
Thus, how much more varied in sound, how much more 
expressive o f keen perception of logical distinction, is 

1 Theok. xxviii. 15. 

9 Comp. Phil, and Class. Scholarship, p. 33 et secft. 

3 Beep. 5. 
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yeyova than the Sanskrit jajdiia. Here the a is left in 
both languages to form the suffix 1 ; but in Greek the 
radical vowel is changed to ο instead of being merely 
raised from short to long a: whilst the reduplicated 
syllable is marked by the distinctive e. 

Compare too the first person plural yeyovapev with 
the Sanskrit jajnima. Here the use of the vowels e and ο 
in the first syllables enables the Greek without sacrifice 
of euphony to keep the strong original a for the connect- 
ing vowel between the root and termination. The San- 
skrit, on the contrary, allowed the a to sink into i : and 
the result was that the link was too weak to maintain 
the balance of the word, and it became corrupted, as 
jajanima to jajnima, or tatanima to tenima. Again, it is 
by this alternation of the a with the dull ο that the Greeks 
are able to distinguish one tense from another, as itcreivar 
μεν (aor.) from ίκτβίνομ,εν (imp); βχρμβν (pres.) from 
βχβμεν, the halfway form between έγίμεναι and ίχαν. 
Lastly, the Greek is a great gainer by the three verbal 
forms in -αω, -€α>, and -οω, as compared with the single 
-aydmi of the Sanskrit. No doubt in practice this dis- 
tinction of forms was not so well used as it might have 
been, by being rigidly applied to express distinct ideas. 
Still, on the whole, the Greek verbs in -οω have an active 
sense, and verbs in -εω are neuter (contrast ιτοΚεμοω and 
7τολε/χ€ω), whilst those in -αω, being closely connected 
with nouns in η, suggest at once their meaning from their 
derivation 2 . In Latin the vowel-system became rigid at 
too early a period to allow of the developments we see 
in Greek : consequently we find in it forms which have 
lost their distinctive meaning: thus -(a) ο of the first and 
eo of the second conjugation are generally used merely as 



1 The original suffix of course was μι; « was only the connecting 
vowel which facilitated the pronunciation of the two consonants. But, as 
we know, μι was lost ; and thus from the grammatical point of view, 
a must be regarded aa the existing suffix of the 1st person singular. 
J Comp. Phil, and Class. Schol. "$. 4ft. 
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conjugational forms with no distinct trace of their old 
signification. 

There is one point which may be mentioned here, 
when we are estimating the gains of the Greek language. 
In yeyova the e of the reduplicated syllable properly 
represents the vowel of the root. But at the earliest 
period at which the language is known to us, the vowel 
bad come into universal use in this particular tense, to 
the exclusion of the radical vowel : we find, for instance, 
τέτυφα not τντυφα, as we ought, and as we find in San- 
skrit tu-t6p-a. And in the same way ι has come into 
universal use for strengthening the present stem by re- 
duplication, in the somewhat rare instances where that 
method is employed; δ/δω /u stands in contrast to San- 
skrit daddmi 1 . In such cases Greek is less interesting 
than Sanskrit as a living organism ; it is more beautiful 
as an almost perfect machine. 

Side by side with the extension of & to #, ζ ΰ, stands 
that of a to a, e, δ. Curtius goes so far as to say that for 
3very Greek a, 97, ω, we may expect an original a 2 . How- 
ever this may be, and it seems somewhat difficult to prove, 
at least some examples may be given to shew that the 
idea of this variation was present to the consciousness of 
the Graeco-Italian language as. something possible, on the 
analogy of the division of short a, but much less strongly 
felt, inasmuch as the cases in which it could occur were 
much fewer. Thus ώ /cv and qci-us stand together over 
against Sanskrit dgu from AK : and \lgrid, despite the re- 
appearance of ci in gnarus, is certainly a Graeco-Italian 
form of the original GNA: ddnum with Βώ(τής may be 
another example : vox is perhaps an Italian variation of 
mk (Sk. vdch) : potus, Gk. πώμα, must be compared with 
Sanskrit pdtra. The entire vowel-range is found in the 

1 What is stated here of Greek, is true of Latin also to a considerable 
extent. Latin here occupies a sort of midway position between Sanskrit 
uid Greek. Its system of reduplication will require fuller discussion 
afterwards. 

.■ Or. Et. p. 400. 
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declension of the suffix -tar, as Sanskrit datdram,, .Βατήρα 
and datorem; within the Greek -τηρ and -τω pi are used 
with apparent indifference ; βραχυτητο- is in Latin hrm,- 
tdti-. It is also found in the derivatives of a few roots : 
thus from skap, to support, we have scapus, a stalk, which 
is also used in many derived senses, σκήπτρου (and the 
parallel forms σκίπων and scipio, which, are weakenings 
through e) and scopus or scopio, perhaps scopae. Svad, the 
root of " sweetness," is short in eaSov, but sudda and ηδύς 
give the first steps of the change, which is completed hy 
old English " sote," i.e. sweet. So also in Greek and Italian 
we find φάσις, fdri, φήμη, φωνή : in Greek alone we have 
from */βα, the Greek equivalent of GA, to " come," βάτος, 
passable, βη\ός, a threshold, and βωμός, a basement (com- 
monly of an altar: compare ara, i.e. as-a, the "seat" (root 
as) or base of the altare or "high" thing raised upon it). 
Also, if Corssen be right 1 , we have from MA, to measure, 
the short a in manus, μέτρον and modus, ci in md-niis 
(good, opposite of immanis, compare our phrase "estima- 
ble"), e in meta, and ο in mos: if the connection had been 
a little more certain, I should have given this, as he does, 
as an example of vowel-intensification. 

A well-known instance of the change in Greek is the 
weakening of α as a nominal suffix to η in Ionic, and to a 
less extent in Attic. The real nature of this change is 
quite lost in most grammars, which give α as a Doric 
broadening of 97. The Aeolic also retains a. At least one 
change of a to € is seen in el for the older al (if). The 
Doric a however sinks to η as well as the Attic in several 
words for which no special reason can be given: e.g. in 
κτήμα, χρήμα, and all the derivatives of the roots κτα, 
χρα: so also the derivatives of \/βαΚ and \/καΧ, βίβλη- 
μαι, κέκλημαι, &c. In Doric we find original a retained 
in a few words where the other Greeks had ω, e.g. in 
ττρατος = the Attic πρώτος, θβαρός = θβωρός, &c. These 
seem not to be Aeolic 8 . 

1 i. 431. * fetoi^v^ 
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I will now consider the probable sounds of these 
stters. The question is one of great difficulty, the evi- 
ence being not only scanty, but to some degree conflict- 
lg : the results therefore are not given as certain : but in 
lie present state of our knowledge I think them the most 
robable. The results of the next sections, on the Latin 
nd Greek diphthongs, and on vowel change in general, 
rill be assumed here to some extent. 

First of all, there is not much trace of any variation 
f the ά -sound in the classical times of either language. 
η Latin there is no indication of any change of sound. 
η Greek we have the fact, already referred to, that the 
rder of vowel strength in the a scale was a, e, o, which 
oints to a sound for a different from the primary a. 
hit I have said that this may be due to the analogy of 
he other two scales. The short a however is a difficult 
ound to keep pure : as is shewn by its regular sinking in 
lanskrit and English to the sound of, e.g. the final a in 
Uar : it is not impossible that it may have sometimes 
ad this sound in Greece, especially in unaccentuated syl- 
vbles. Local variations are also probable. Mr Roby 1 
liinks that in the severer Doric the a may have been 
earer to than the Attic a, in consequence of the con- 
raction (which is not however universal) of ao and oa 
lto a ; this certainly points to a broader sound of the a, 
earer to (δ) or (aw). This, and not the retention of the 
where the Ionic had η, may be the Ίτλατειασμός of the 
)oric : which must then be extended to the Lesbian, but 
ot to the Boeotian. The Boeotian a I should place 
earer to the e sound, about our (a), on the evidence of 
iie substitution of η for αι ; η certainly differed in Boeotia 
rom the sound heard for it in the rest of Greece. 

The sounds of e and are more difficult. So far as I 
now, Mr Roby has been the first to hold that η and ω 
iffered from e and ο not merely in length or quantity 2 , 
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but also in quality : that they were hearer to a. I think 
this very probable. There seems, in the first place, no 
reason why the Greeks should find new symbols necessary 
for the e and δ, when they wanted none for a, ϊ, or u. 
Secondly, the name e ψΐλόν does not denote any variation 
in quantity between e and η: neither does it mean € 
without the aspirate, according to the old explanation. 
It came into use after at had sunk to the same value as 
e: the different symbols for the same sound were then 
called έ δίφθογγον or διά δίφθογγου, and Ι ψι\όν, i. e. e de- 
noted by a single sound : so also ν ψιλορ was thus distin- 
guished from <h, or ν δια δίφθογγου, when that diphthong 
was sounded as υ. But neither do the old names for epsilon 
and omicron, el 1 and ov, indicate difference of quantity; 
on the contrary, they do point to sounds of different qua- 
lities, to an e-sound and an o-sound which if pronounced 
long would tend to be terminated by the ΐ -glide and u- 
glide respectively, that is, to our (a) and (δ), close e } and 
close o 2 . Then η and ω should be sounds which have no such 
diphthongal termination. But on which side of close e and 
close ο did they lie ? Were they nearer to a, or nearer to i 
and u respectively ? Mr Roby, as I have said, puts them 
nearer to a : and I hold the same opinion, though doubt- 
fully for η. In the case of" ω there is less reason for 
doubt : it might indeed be the Italian close ό (as in croce), 
which, I think, is the only known sound between (δ) and 
(u) in "pole" and "pull;" but I know no tendency shewn 
by ω, either in ancient or modern Greek, to pass into υ 9 : 
on the other hand, the change from ο to υ was frequent in 
Lesbian: and in modern Greek (valeat quantum) both ο 
and ω are nearly (aw) 4 . I should place ω between open b 
and (aw). It may have differed in different dialects. In 
severe Doric it was the result of oo, sometimes of ao and 

• * This occurs in Plato, Cratylus, 418 c. 

2 See page 86. 

3 The Lesbian χβλύνη iox χίλώνη may be an exception. 

4 Geldaxt, p, 19. 
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oa, in Attic of ao and oa always : Mr Roby thinks that this 
shews that ο was nearer a in Doric than in Attic and, I 
suppose from his table 1 , thinks that ω was the same in 
both dialects. I agree in thinking that there was proba- 
bly not the same difference between ω and ο in Doric as 
in Attic, but whether the two sounds were alike (aw) or 
(δ) I think we have no means of determining. The Les- 
bian ο probably agreed with the Attic : that is, it was nearer 
to the w-sound in each dialect than ω. 

I have said that I feel more doubtful about η than ω. 
In one. respect there is less reason. I know no recognised 
middle sound between (a) and (Ϊ). Therefore if η was nearer 
to i than (a), instead of being nearer to a, it must almost 
certainly have been (Ϊ) itself. But the universal contrac- 
tion of ea into 97 s , the contraction of ae into η in Doric and 
Aeolic, and into a in Attic, and the entire ignoring in every 
dialect of an ι after a at the end of a word, when coales- 
cing with e at the beginning of the next, are all arguments 
for putting η between a and e, not. on the side of 1. On 
the other hand, there are some arguments for an i-sound. 
It is certain that η = i in modern Greek. To this I should 
not attribute much weight if there were not some traces 
of a similar tendency in old Greek. The Boeotian ten- 
dency to ι will be mentioned in its place : this however 
does not go far enough : ι takes the sound of ei, and ei of η. 
Some examples given to prove identity of sound between 
/ and η are errors : thus γόγα? is certainly not equivalent 
in form to γψγενης : and πίΒαξ need not be derived from 
πηδάω : it is rather from a secondary s/irth of V 7 ™ : but 
in some words the connection is undeniable, as ίπίβόλος 
and €7τήβόλος: and the forms in Aristophanes 8 , βοί' and• 
βοηθ&ν, vt and νηνία, certainly imply some similarity of 



1 Grammar •, p. lxviii. 

9 At least where α is found, it is found in every dialect: and its oc- 
ourrence does not weaken the argument. 

* Peace, 925 and 928 : quoted by Geldart (p. 16), who believee that i\ 
was =i. 
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sound. The well-known passage of Plato 1 — oi μεν αρχαιό- 
τατοι ιμέραν την ήμέραν i/caXovv, oi δέ ιμέραν, oi Se νυν 
ημέραν — probably means that Plato had heard some 
Greeks use the form Ιμέρα : any one who is conversant with 
Plato's references to oi αρχαίοι will not attach any deeper 
meaning to the phrase than a polite refusal to investigate 
a question any further : here at least it is perfectly certain 
that the original vowel was a and not i: and e was of 
course used in ordinary Greek before η was established: 
but it undoubtedly would appear to be the natural conclu- 
sion from this passage, that the first vowel of the word just 
before Plato's time wavered between e and ι, and that η 
afterwards expressed the sound more exactly. On the 
other hand, we do not know what Greeks they were who 
said Ιμέρα : we have no other evidence of the sound 
having occurred anywhere. Mr Geldart rightly rejects any 
evidence drawn from Cratinus' sheep which said (in our 
texts) βή, βη: because in Cratinus' own spelling they 
must have said βέ, βέ. On the whole I do not think that 
any slight variations of the η to ι in classical times, 
are sufficient to overbalance the distinct connection of 
the sound with a. Semitic transcriptions of η by i 
need not prove anything more than the absence of the η- 
sound in those languages. Plutarch, transcribing Latin 
words, gives κάρηρε, μαιώρης, ρήγας, &c: and therefore I 
should think that it was probably either h, or (δ) pro- 
nounced long. A further piece of evidence with respect 
to € and ο is gathered by Mr Roby from transliteration : 
ο represents both ο and u in Latin, e represents both e and 
i in Latin : which would seem to place ο and e in Attic 
nearer to u and i than ο and e are in Latin. 

The sounds of e and ο in Latin are deduced bv Prof. 
Munro from the correspondence of modern Italian. In 
that language close e and ο represent. e and ο in Latin 
(and also ϊ and it, which is natural enough, see Table of 
Sounds in Chap. IV.) : and open e and ο represent ζ ae, 
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and δ, au. Prof. Munro would give the open sound to 
the short vowels, and the close sound to tEe long vowels, 
distinguishing however between vowels naturally long 
and long by position. Mr Roby 1 makes some just de- 
ductions from the force of this rule: but, allowing for 
mistakes and variations, I think it on the whole the best 
we can get. The analogy of ae and au is curious, because 
ae was a single sound, and au was not. But they were 
each open sounds, though in a different way. , The rule 
is in accordance with that mentioned 2 concerning English 
i and u : that the open sound is regularly short, and the 
close sound long. There is however a discrepancy be- 
tween the theories here given of Greek and Latin pro- 
nunciation of e and o, which at first sight seems fatal 
to their truth : η corresponds nearly to &: and e to e. But 
it must be remembered that we are speaking solely of the 
quality of the sounds, not of their quantity : and in each 
quality it is possible to have both long and short sounds. 
It ought however to be stated that when the sounds of 
one language had to be represented in the other, e and δ 
were regularly represented by e and o, and e and δ by 
η and ω ; in Latin also the quantity of the Greek vowel 
was generally maintained: the more obvious difference 
of quantity in such cases must have caused the subtler 
difference of quality to be ignored. Words which are not 
borrowed, but which correspond in the two languages, 
agree in length in far the greatest number of cases, but 
not always: e.g. θήρ=/&τα, ήπαρ = iecur 9 . I do not 
assign much weight to the statement of the grammarians 
(quoted by Roby) that "o primis fabris exprimitur, ο intra 
palatum sonat:" which, if received, would contradict the 
theory given above : because they were separated by too 
long a time to make the statement trustworthy; and it 
is unsatisfactory in itself : the share of the palate in pro- 
ducing the more open sound of ο is much less perceptible, 
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and hence this ο might not unnaturally be thought to be 
sounded by the lips alone: in reality both organs must 
be employed in each sound. Mr Roby does not appear 
to draw any distinction between open and close sounds of 
e and ο in Latin. I think the evidence of Italian usage, 
though not convincing, yet sufficiently strong to justify 
me in arranging the Latin sounds accordingly. 

Subjoined is a possible table of the single vowel-sounds 
of both languages. The idea is borrowed from Mr Roby 1 : 
whose table should be compared with this. I differ from 
him sometimes, but never without the feeling that he is 
more likely to be right than I am. 



Έ 



A, 



A 



Ao 



Ο 



U 



(a) (Ϊ) (a) e (e) (a) (ah) (o) (aw) δ (δ) 6 (It.) (ϋ) (oo) 



1 See p. lxviii. 
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Dor. 
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Lesb. 
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et e 
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ω ο 
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Boeot. 
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2. Greek Diphthongs. 

The substitution of a, e, for original a led of course to ch. vii. 
a corresponding increase in the number of diphthongs, in 
Latin originally as well as in Greek : but the Latin had 
suffered almost the whole of them to fall into disuse before 
the classical period of its literature. In Greece the num- 
ber of the symbols for the diphthongs was still further 
increased in classical times by the introduction of η and 
€o. Thus the language possessed in the room of the 
original ai, au, ai, au no less than ten symbols, ai, ei, 01, 
av, eu, ov, ψ, ωι, ην, ων, besides the rather rare vu The 
diphthong iu is only found in the Teutonic family. 

There seems no reason to doubt that these were all 
at first what their name implies, double sounds ; in which 
the transition from the first to the second sound was dis- 
tinctly audible. It is probable from the nature of the 
case that two sounds should be sounded as two, and 
probable also from their origin. When it was not a 
dynamic modification of a simple vowel intensifying the 
idea which that vowel conveyed, a diphthong arose, either 
from the coalition of two distinct vowels by the loss of 
an intermediate consonant, e.g. Xiyefjj^ev: or secondly, 
from a spirant being resolved into a vowel in accordance 
with laws of consonantal substitution to be mentioned 
in their place, e.g. avSpehs from avBpe-yo -ς, \6yoio from 
Tioyo-syo (where the σ has left no trace of itself) : or 
thirdly, from the prolongation of the original vowel-sound 
to compensate for the loss of a following consonant ; thus 
when ν was lost in μονσα the first form must have been 
μοοσα, as is shewn by the Doric μώσα, while the new 
vowel was weakened to ν in Attic μονσα, to ι in Aeolic 
μοΐσα. These new diphthongs often remained double 
sounds in Lesbian later than any other ϊοτπι oi Qxs*3«\ 
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speech : thus we find ζοία, ΑχιλΧέως 1 , Sec. where the ι is 
a resolved y : this liking for open vowels sometimes ex- 
tended even to diphthongs which were the result of vowel- 
intensification, as otSa, κοίλο? (i.e. κοΐ-ιλο-ς from /ev). In 
Homer also we find παις, δις, which afterwards became 
monosyllables : and large masses of open vowels caused 
by inflexion, which were afterwards contracted. These 
examples shew the direction which the language followed 
from double to single sounds. But in whatever way 
these vowels were brought together, it is clear that they 
would not at once coalesce into one sound ; Χ&γβμεν, for 
example, would for some time assert its right to an un- 
impaired number of syllables : but the crasis would begin 
in the case of identical vowels meeting : similar vowels 
would then be modified, and, lastly, by analogy even dis- 
similar ones. "Similar vowels" are a, e, o, as sprung 
from the same origin, and so passing more easily into . 
each other ; each of them is " dissimilar" to i and 'u. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to trace the history 
of the Greek diphthongs, and fix the time when they 
ceased to be double sounds — each sound presumably the 
same as when it occurred separately ; neither can we do 
more than guess with more or less of probability at the 
new single sound of each. There can be little doubt that 
the corruption of the diphthong must have been little 
later in time than the causes which produced it. Two 
vowels following immediately upon each other are com- 
monly troublesome to pronounce ; the most simple (and ■ 
probably the oldest) combinations of language shew us 
vowel and consonant occurring alternately 8 : when a con- 
sonant fell out and two vowels met, there must have been at 
once a tendency to subordinate one vowel to the other : so 
that one of the two should become a " glide," i. e. a sound 
too short to be called a perfect vowel, because it never 

1 Theok. xxix. 5 and 34. See Ahrens, 1. 105. 

2 See Leo Meyer, Vergl. Gram. i. 285, where numerous examples of 
Greek and Latin diphthong ace ©yen, from which I have borrowed 

largely in this section• 
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receives any definite position, which yet is not a consonant 
because the voice channel is too open to allow of any 
friction in the mouth. Thus in our word "boy" we have 
a full vowel, the same as that heard in on (δ), followed by 
a sound which if it had sufficient duration would be % 
(ee) ; but it is not held any time : yet it is not the con- 
sonant y, for the tongue is not brought near enough to 
the palate; the difference between it and the consonant 
may readily be heard by any one who will first pronounce 
" boy " naturally, and then bo followed by the true y. The 
same combination is heard when a consonant follows, as 
in " boil." This second indefinite element is a glide : and 
in every diphthong one of the elements tends to become 
a glide as soon as the exact balance between the two, con- 
current vowels is overthrown. Next, this glide tends to 
fall out altogether : thus, instead of "boy" we sometimes 
hear only bo: this probably was the tendency in Greek. 
Sometimes however the two sounds can coalesce into a 
third one, as οι into v. 

Obviously that one of the two elements would most 
naturally become a glide, which was most akin to some 
consonant. Now, as we have already seen, a has no 
affinity to any consonant ; but i and u are pronounced 
with the organs nearly in the positions for y and w re- 
spectively. Consequently we should expect them to be 
the sufferers in the struggle between the two members of 
the compound for independent existence ; we should ex- 
pect them to become subsidiary sounds, only exerting 
some influence in modifying the purer vowel; or to be 
lost altogether. Now in all the diphthongs we are con- 
sidering, i and u are the final elements. When the first 
element is the unmodified a, then we shall expect that 
it will hold its own. But when ο and e have taken the 
place of a, the conditions are not so simple. The first 
indeed is pronounced with the tongue far back in the 
mouth, most near the guttural (or rather back palatal) 
point of contact Now the fricative which can Yte ioxtaao^ 
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at this point is the harsher German ch (the sound of nack 
or auch, not that of ich) which is found neither in Greek 
nor in Latin. There was no consonant therefore to form 
the other limit for a glide corresponding to o, like y for i 
or w for u: accordingly ο like a may be expected to hold 
its own. The case is different with e: it is a front 
vowel, though not so far forward as i. But the posi- 
tion of the tongue is almost as near that for y as the 
position for i is. Consequently when e and i meet we 
may expect a conflict of nearly equal powers. 

In Greek the same word is found with different sounds 
as far back as the days of the Iliad and Odyssey. Thus 
Leo Meyer 1 quotes κυνοραιστών 2 , but θνμοραϊστών*: and 
there is plenty of variety in the case-terminations, like 
τ€ί%€Ϊ, τ€ίχ€ΐ, &c. If we pass from the earliest to the 
latest classical literature of Greece, we shall find in the 
Aeolic idylls of Theokritus 4 proof that at least in some 
words in certain parts of Greece the double sound could 
be retained even to the Alexandrian period : still we may 
probably safely say that at that time the single sound was 
almost universal. Our best evidence for the character 
and progress of the weakening is to be found in the 
change of the spelling in different dialects. Here the ten- 
dency is too marked to be doubtful : the second vowel of 
dissimilar diphthongs is commonly dropped in writing- 
in Doric, as γαΚκβος, evpea\ &c. — and still more in Aeolic, 
especially in the Boeotian variety of the dialect, accom- 
panied often by a weakening of the first vowel also : thus 
Ahrens quotes the forms άρχηος (for αρχαίος), Άχι/ός, 
ΐππυς for ϊπποις, αντΰ for αντω; even sometimes where 
the diphthong is dynamic, as ϊυκία for foi/cia 6 . The Attic, 

1 Id. p. 298. » Od. xni. 300. * IU tvl 591. 

4 See examples on last page. 

5 Theok. π. 30, vn. 78. I am aware of course that Theokritus does 
not even in the strictly bucolic poems always use pure Doric forms: but 
I quote from him only when the principle in question could be proved 
from other less accessible authorities, such as the fragments of Epichar- 
mus and Sophron, or the inscriptions in Boeckh's Corpus. 

6 Gr. Dial i. 187. 
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q the contrary, keeps the full symbol : though in all like- 
hood it, like the rest of Greece, was losing the full sound, 
erhaps more slowly. Curtius suggests 1 that ei and οι 
lust have been double sounds in B.c. 403, the year of the 
utroduction of the symbols η and ω : otherwise what 
rould have been gained by the distinction between et and 
r*, 01 and ωιΐ This argument, however, loses its cogency, 
f η and ω represent different qualities, not merely differ- 
ent quantities, of vowel sound. Some change of pronun- 
iation from the old to the new school is shewn by the 
f ten-quoted lines of Aristophanes (Clouds, 849): 

IBov, κ pi μα t, ώ? ηΚίθιον ίφθ&γξατο 
καϊ τοΐσι yetkeaw Βιβρρυηκόσιν. 

ι 

The second line gives no very clear indication of the 
wonunciation of the ai by the still old-fashioned Pheidip- 
rides : yet at least it shews that the new sound was thin- 
ler, perhaps like (a) or German ae : which would corre- 
rpond to the ae by which ai was transliterated in Latin ; 
or ae had the e-sound, that is, either (a) or the open 
[talian e, in the days of Lucretius 8 , and probably much 
earlier. It may, I think, be considered at least probable, 
ihat ai when fully sounded was (ah) followed by a clear i: 
fhich probably, in Lesbian at least, passed into the i-glide, 
to that the sound would be that of our " aye," or " sigh " 
>ronounced broadly: this seems likely from the curious 
desbian forms θναίσκω, μαγαίτας from original a, which 
;he Ionic weakened to 97, combined with the fact that, in 
;he same Lesbian, ι was often omitted altogether where it 
ras written in the rest of Greece, e.g. in "Αλκαο?: and the 
tame argument may be drawn from the Lesbian forms 
rakats for ταλαζ/? (τάλα?) and φαισί for φαντι (φασί), &c. : 
ill these point to a full α -sound, followed by a glide, or by 
lothing at all. In the Attic Greek of the best period 

1 Erlaiiterungen zu meiner Schulgrammatik, p. 19. See also Studien 
mr Griech. und Latin Grammatik. Vol. l part 2, p. 276. 
* Cores. Awspr, 1. 695, 
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there is nothing to shew that the two sounds were not 
heard, or that the a had been modified : but it undoubt- 
edly was by degrees reduced to one of the e-sounds: to 
see this in Boeotian where και is represented by κη, Θη- 
βαίος by θείβήος, in many inscriptions 1 ; and the change 
was probably universal in the Alexandrian period : this is 
indicated by the rhyme of ίχα, to ναίγι in CallimachW 
well-known epigram*: 

Λυσανίη, συ Be νανχι καΧος καΧός' άΧΧα ττρίν ehrelir 
τούτο σαφώς, η'χω φησί τις ( αΧΧος εχα.' . 

In reading the Greek of Sophocles and Plato we should 
probably do well to give both sounds as far as possible. 
The diphthong ei seems to have wavered in sound between 
e and ι, neither sound being strong enough to absorb or 
exclude the other universally. The variations of the dif- 
ferent dialects shew a preponderating tendency to the 
e-sound: in modern Greek it has become ι, as so many 
other sounds have. In strict Doric we find ν where the 
rest of Greece has ei (Χέ^γην not Xeyeiv) : now this η is not 
likely to have differed in kind from the rest of Greece: if 
it was, as has been suggested, an e-sound nearer to a, it 
would seem probable that ec in these cases was a closer $ 
with a glide. In most dialects we find some interchange 
between ι and ec: thus, in a Delphic inscription 3 , we find 
τβιμά and Νεικοστράτα : ΤΙοτίδαν and ttoXl (dative) are Do- 
ric 4 : Ιρην (for βίρην) is Ionic; ΪΧη is commoner than €ΪΧη in 
Attic: in Lesbian there is little confusion till late inscrip- 
tions 6 . But in Boeotian ι is found regularly where u is 
found in the rest of Greece: we have λβγ^ and ΐμι; in 
Boeckh's list are ίράνα, κιμένας, ΦιΒίας (for Φβώίας 6 ), &c* 
and many others. Since, howevever, ei occurs in Boeotian 

1 So also in Corinna, Frag. 12 : 

μέμφομη δέ κη Xiyovpav Μονρτίδ' Ιώνγα 
Οτι βαρά, φοΰσ* (βα ΙΙινδάροιο ποτ* ίριν. 

2 χχνιιι. 56 (ed. Meineke). 

3 G. I. G. No. 1709. 6. « Ahrens, n. 184. 
6 Ibid. i. 97. * ^<*. ΛΜλ wL 1569. 
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with equal regularity where η is found in the rest of 
3reece {μ&γα\οσθίν€ΐ<ζ and θοιτ/άτει,ρ in the few remaining 
Fragments of Corinna, φίλ^ιμι, ®€φήος mentioned above, 
fared eLicav on inscriptions 1 , Ίσμεινίατας, &c), we may con- 
3lude with fair certainty that ec was generally sounded 
nearer to η in the rest of Greece (despite the exceptions 
mentioned above), and had become ι in Boeotia. Con- 
siderable wavering is seen in the Latin transliteration. 
No doubt this test is not so sure in the case of the diph- 
thongs as of the other sounds, because the Latins lost 
their diphthongs at so early a period : but the variation of 
spelling in Latin, where we have sometimes e and some- 
times i, may be fairly taken to prove at least the various 
pronunciation in Greek: e.g. gynaecevm and platea, but 
Tphigenia. I conclude that the sound was sometimes that 
of our " grey," where the first vowel is predominant, and 
the second a glide — sometimes like "either" (old pronun- 
ciation): the varying sound of this word, and varying 
spelling ee, ei and ie in English 2 , shew the flexibility of the 
combination: i€ becomes t in Lesbian, as Ipov in Theo- 
kritus 3 , and in inscriptions. The sound of ol is probably 
given pretty correctly by our English "boy:" it then 
passed into a modified ti-sound — the common Upsilon — as 
we have seen in the Boeotian, e.g. τνς for τοΖ?, Xev/coni- 
π-λυ9 is the dative plural in Corinna, and £μύ is έμοί : υ also 
stands for ωι as in τυ δάμυ (frequent on inscriptions); 
these shew an early affinity for v, into which, according to 
Ourtius, it had passed universally in the fourth century of 
3ur era. It must have sounded as ν before the term 
ί-ψίλόι/ came into use: see p. 218. Then it passed at a 
much later period to i, which sound it has in modern 
flreek 4 . Those diphthongs which ended with u probably 
allowed the second sound to drop into a glide very soon. 

1 E. g. 1593. 
" a The history of these changes is elaborately traced by A. J. Ellis in 
his Early English Pronunciation; see especially pp. 92 and 104. 

3 xxviii. 4. 

* CnrtiuB, Erlaiit. p. 24 (Engl Trans.). 
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There is no variation in the use of av: and there is every 
■ reason to believe that it was sounded like the German αν; 
| i.e. a pure a followed by the t£-glide: the sound of our 
j " how" is not very far from it: according to Bell, the first 
Greek ov. j is a low-, the second a middle-back-wide. Next ου had 
| quite, or very nearly, the sound of Indo-European 11, 
which had been weakened in Upsilon, as will appear in 
its place. This is shewn by the transliteration into and 
from Latin: Greek ov becomes u; Μονσα is Musa; on the 
other hand, Latin u regularly appears as ου, as Ρι}γοι/λο$, 
sometimes as ev, Αενκιος, very rarely as ο or v. No doubt 
the Latins had no ou left by which to represent ov; but 
the sound had not so entirely vanished that it could not 
have been recalled and used for the purpose of greater 
accuracy, if it had seemed necessary. But the position of 
the tongue for ο and for u is so close that there is a great 
tendency to slide from the first into the second: the great 
difference lies in the position of the lips, which are much 
more rounded for u than for o: accordingly, where u fol- 
lows o, the passage of the compound into u is almost in- 
evitable. The change was a convenient one for the 
Greeks, who (with the exception of the Boeotians) let 
their u sink into υ, to have this ου left to denote the ori- 
ginal simple sound. Perhaps the Athenians retained 
something of the o-sound longer than the rest of the 
Greeks, for we find oi μςν βγρσι τάφο μέρος in the in- 
scription of the Athenians who fell at Potidaea, B.C. 432 \ 
It is not likely that this τάφο is the Doric form of the 
genitive : rather this spelling shews simply that ο was still 
predominant in the compound, the glide perhaps being 
dropped. The strict Doric rigorously suppressed the glide 
and wrote λόγω, not λόγου: but this ω, as has been pointed 
Greek ev. out, was probably akin to (aw). The last diphthong ev is 
most difficult of all. No help can be got from the Latin, 
which had lost both eu and ou at a very early date: how- 



1 See Thiersch, Gr. Gram, to• ^ «ATI {$fi$."fcna&:v 
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ever when a vowel followed, as in Euander, the u was 
probably sounded asaf. But the Greeks wrote Lucius 
as AevKios, perhaps on the analogy of Χευκός. This would 
seem to shew a preponderance of the u. The great varia- 
tions of eu in modern languages shew the extreme insta- 
bility of the compound: contrast the French eu with the 
German, which is a somewhat sharper sound than our oi. 
I can see no reason for its being so in Greek : still less that 
it was sounded as ef — as it is in modern Greek before 
any consonant but a soft mute. I know no important 
variations of its use in the dialects. It is best to sound it 
as near a diphthong as possible, retaining the original 
sound of the vowels : if pronounced quickly, the sound will 
be very like our u (i. e. yoo) : this is at least better than 
the French or the German sound. 

No doubt the second vowel of all these six diphthongs, 
where it preceded another vowel, passed not merely into 
a glide, but into its corresponding semi-vowel y or w — 
from which indeed it had often originally sprung. On no 
other hypothesis can we conceive the possibility of sound- 
ing combinations like alet or evol. 

The diphthongs formed with ά, η and ω need not de- 
tain us long. That άι, ψ, ωι soon became monophthongs 
is evident from the nature of the sounds, for it is impos- 
sible to give the ι more than the slightest effect after the 
long preceding vowel, and from the fact that the ι was so 
early ' subscript/ the symbol, though not the sound, being 
retained doubtless to avoid confusion between cases and 
persons which would otherwise have been identical. The 
others ην and ων can scarcely have differed in sound from 
eu and ov, and were as a matter of fact soon disused even 
by their inventors, though retained by grammarians for 
the sake of symmetry. 

Lastly, m could allow either part to pass into the cog- 
nate semi-vowel, generally, no doubt, according as a vowel 
preceded or followed it. The latter is more common, and 
therefore e.g. νιος would be sounded Jiuyos : \roft> Ά τχ^ε&\ 
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also be sounded hvrios, and probably was so, if the ο were 
ever dropped, so that υιός should become νΐς> 

All the diphthongs which we have described so far, 
arose from the union of dissimilar vowels. What took 
place when similar vowels — a, el ο — met? Sometimes 
they became a diphthong, neither symbol being changed,- 
but the two sounds tending more and more to coalesce 
into one (as in the cases above-mentioned), e.g. θβός, &c. 
But this was comparatively rare. As a rule the combina- 
tion of sound was effected by the ordinary laws of phonetic 
change. The effort to produce two distinct vowels one 
after the other was too great, and therefore the difference 
was done away. The stronger vowel either sank into the 
weaker (Substitution) or assimilated it to itself (Assimi- 
lation). The two identical vowels remained for some time 
side by side: then they either coalesced into one long 
vowel, or by a further process of substitution, principally 
found in the Attic, the second vowel was again weakened, 
and so a new, and this time dissimilar, diphthong was pro- 
duced. Of the diphthongs, however, so produced, ου, e*, 
ev; the first, as we have seen, was decidedly monoph- 
thongal : the second inclines either to e or to l, that is, to 
a single sound: the last is uncertain. They are all com- 
pounds of sounds produced immediately together in the 
mouth, and so have a greater tendency to one single 
sound than the others. Generally, therefore, it appears 
that dissimilar diphthongs tend to remain double sounds, 
and similar diphthongs tend to become single sounds. 
The changes I am going to describe are quite familiar; 
they occur in every noun and verb. But since grammars 
do not generally give any principle for these variations, 
and merely call them " dialectical," I think it worth while 
to exhibit them in a connected form to make plain. The 
examples are taken chiefly from Leo Meyer and Ahrens, 
as before. 

The six possible combinations of similar diphthongs are 
a+e, a + o, e + a, e-Vo, o-Va, o-Ve. Taase& m ^ft&sk α 
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is the final vowel rarely occur except in inflections. Now 
in all these cases we see in the different dialects some- 
times substitution, sometimes assimilation, sometimes both. 
In order to treat them all together I shall be obliged 
therefore to bring in here my account of Greek vowel- 
assimilation, which I do with the less reluctance because 
it is only found in these combinations, and, as I have 
before said, is a very unimportant agent of phonetic 
change in Greek. " The middle step is given as often as it 
occurs. 

1. a4-€=a-fa=a:as αΐηάβσθαι = απιάασθαι 1 = αίτιάσθαι. 

€ + € = η: as evL/cae. = ίνίκη. 

This last weakened form is universal in Doric 2 . Be- 
side αίτιάασθαι may be set the Epic yoa-aa/cov for yoa- 
eatcov. In the first change the stronger a has assimi- 
lated to itself the weaker € ; in the second the e has been 
substituted for the original a*. The same processes will 
be seen in all the other combinations. As in the first 
case, in Doric α + η = α + ά = ά, as άηΒων = αδώιΛ cu-\- e 
(tf hen in two words) become ά in Attic, η in the other 
dialects: καηών but κήγών. There are a few instances of 
a in Lesbian 5 . The unimportance of the ι beside the a is 
shewn by its absorption altogether here. 

2. α+ο = α+α=ά: as αος (Attic 6ω<?) 

€7τάξασο 
*Α\κμάων 
ΚρονίΒα(σν)ο 
= ο-\-ο = ω: as δράων = δροων' 

κέραος 
= ο + ν = ου: as JipoviSa(ay)o 



,7 



= άς (Dor. Aeol.). 

= €τταξα , 

= 'Αλκμάν, 

= JipoviBa, 

= ορών, 

= ,κέρως, 

= Ίίρονίδον. 



ι II. χ. 120. 

* Theok. νι. 45 ; cf. 6ρη, υπ. 50, &c. 

5 This explanation is not inconsistent with the statement already 
made, that Doric a, e and may probably have varied from the sounds 
which those symbols represented in Attic. Even though this be so, there 
is still work left for substitution and assimilation. 

4 Mosch. in. 9. β Alcaeus, Frag. 79. 

• TheoL• ir. 28. . 7 jj. I# 350. ' 
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Similarly by analogy, 

α + ου = ο -t ov = ο + ω = ω : 

as γοάουσα =-γοόωσα ι =γοώσα, 
γελάουσα =γέ\όωσα 2 = ye\&aa, 
(but γέλασα is also Doric, where the a has 
assimilated the ου. The ω in the participle 
of the contract verbs may also have arisen by compensation 
for the loss of the y : and so Curtius explains it 3 . 

From these two combinations it will be seen that 
breadth of sound is by no means necessarily the charac- 
teristic of the Doric as opposed to the Attic. In the 
second, indeed, the Doric and Aeolic a assimilate the o, 
and thus we see, for example, the broad Κρονίδα and av, 
instead of the Attic KpoviSov and &v (from αων)\ but in 
the first combination it is the Doric which substitutes η 
for a, and so gets the thinner sound ένΙκη instead of Attic 
ένίκα. No doubt as a general rule the Doric retained 
broad sounds, which were refined in the Attic so as to 
substitute elegance for strength ; but this rule has many 
exceptions, which confirm the statement I have already 
made, that dialects are the result of imperfectly developed 
tendencies. There are however also sufficient examples 
of a + ο = ω in Doric : they are nearly always so formed to 
avoid confusion with other words. Thus we have the first 
persons singular, τιμάω, &c. = τιμώ, &c. ; and the ω is com- 
monly found in monosyllabic roots, e.g. Χώντι, ζώντι, &α: 
in the subjunctive however we have a, e.g. βάμβς*; φαντι 
and Ισάντί, occur upon inscriptions, a + ω in another word 
also give ω, as τώστια 5 ; also al +ω, as κώχττο 6 . In Attic 
αι + ου gives ου, as /cov. 



3. € + a = a + a = a, esp. after a vowel : oyUa 
= € + e = η ; τβίχβα 

e -ακουσα 



vyia. 

τείχη, 

ηκουσα. 



1 II. χχιι. 363. 
3 Erlaiit. p. 115. 
* Theok. iv. 16. 



1 Theok. i. 96. 
* Ί&Κ&.. -sly. 22, 
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This combination is rare. In Latin, as Leo Meyer 
observes 1 , it remains unaltered, as in aurea, doceam, &c. 

4. e + o = o + o = a>: as e -οφΚον = ώψλον, 



= o + v = ου: 



= € + ν = €V : 



φίΧέω = φιλώ, 
as φελέομβν = φιλονμβν, 



yeveo? - =yevovs, 

= avrevv , 
Op€0$ = ορεν?. 



as avreov 



The last change — to eu — is very restricted in its area, 
apparently to the southern coasts of Asia Minor and the 
adjoining islands. It does not seem to be Aeolic : at least 
the examples in Alcaeus and Sappho are uncertain, and it 
is not found in inscriptions : it is certainly not Boeotian. 
T60V9, iovs, ϊτπτω occur in Corinna. Neither does it belong 
to the severe Doric; either ω (more rarely ου) is found or a 
variation peculiar to this form of Doric, by which e passes 
into ι : e.g. in μογίομβς, ίμίο, έπαινίω. It seems to be 
Sicilian, but only in the pronouns : it is very common in 
Theokritus, who however may have got it from Cos. In 
Ionic (e.g. in Herodotus) it is very common : but it is not 
found in Attic. In the second change — as in the third of 
(2), and again in the second of (6) — we see that when 
0+0 come together the second sound sinks to υ, especially 
in the Attic Greek. The second vowel has assimilated the 
first to itself, and then, unable to maintain itself beside its 
self-created rival, it passes into the weaker υ. The third 
modification, on the contrary, shews an immediate weak- 
ening of the second vowel, with no change of the first. Of 
course it must not be inferred that the other change to ου 
was unknown in other dialects than the Attic : it is not 
uncommon even in Doric: thus ΚαλΧικράτους, έπιμέλαυ- 
μένης, &c. are Spartan 8 . 

o-\-a = a + a=d: as άττΧοα = αττΧα, 
z=o + o=z ω : as ofara = ώτα, 



Ο. 



1 Verg. Gram. p. 294. 
' a I. a 1406, 1898. 



βοάσομαι = βώσομαι*, 

9 Π. xu. 160. 

* Od. χ. S78, ft \a titolknta. 
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Recurrence 
of the same 
vowel. 



6. 



ο + € = o + o= ω : as 
= ο + ί/ = ου : as 



= ύπνων* \ 



V7TV06V 

\6erpov = Χουτρον. 

The change of ο + e to ω belongs to the severer Done ; 
the second is the regular weakening, and is found even in 
Doric as well as ω : but when e begins a word it is com- 
mon, as ώλαφος 2 . When o+ a meet in two words, we have 
άνηρ in Attic, ώνήρ in Doric and Ionic : o + at becomes ω, 
as ωπόλος. 

When the same vowel occurs twice, the natural result 
is clearly that the two should coalesce in one long single 
sound : as is the case in κέρατα, κέραα, κέρα ; yeveae, 
761/ee, <γένη ; αίΒόος, αιδώς. But just as when similar diph- 
thongs had become identical by assimilation, the second 
vowel was weakened, especially in the Attic, so is it also 
here. Thus the combination e + e becomes in Doric and 
Aeolic η, and o~\> ο becomes ω : \eye{p)ev is Χέτγην, Xtnto- 
(sy)o is ίττττω in both — at least in the severer form of the 
Doric; in the softer Doric €i and ου are universal: and 
there is some irregularity in the Lesbian also. In Attica 
the two vowels were perhaps in each case sounded as a 
diphthong, long enough to allow the second vowel to be- 
come weakened, to ι and υ respectively : Xeyecv, ΐττιτον. . So 
also when the second vowel-sound is the mere prolonga- 
tion of the first caused by the loss of a dental, or the 
dental-spirant s. Thus €(, is the result in Attic (sometimes, 
in the other dialects) of e + σ, e.g. βΐμίΐοτ βσ-μι (Lesbian 
βμμι, severe Doric ήμί, softer Doric et/u 8 ): of e + v, e.g. 
el? for €i>? (severe Doric ^?) : of € + vr, as τυφθβίς: of € + νθ, 
as ττείσομαι for πενθ-σομαι. Again, ο-τ-8 = ον, as πους: 
ο + ντ = ου in δούς. These changes might be explained on 
precisely the same principle as those above ; that is, that 
έσμί became ee/u, . and then βίμί ; the middle form could 
be supported by the Doric ήμί and perhaps by the Aeolic 
forms to be mentioned below. But it is perhaps simpler, 
and more in accordance with the views already set forth, 



1 Ax. Lys. 143. 



* Ttacfe. i.m. 



% Κλτκκ&,^,^Α» 
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to explain this ec as the natural result of the voice dwelling 
upon 6 1 ; namely, that when we sound (a), as has been al- 
ready pointed out, an ΐ -glide arises naturally after it : and 
similarly a «-glide after (0). These forms are Doric as well 
as Attic ; the softer Doric however sometimes allows the 
second sound to drop altogether :. as ipiaSev for έρίσΒεμεν, 
not έρίσΒην ; άμπελος for αμπέλους 2 , a, form, by the way, 
which was retained by the Argives and Cretans; and many 
others. In all these the sense of the original length of the 
last syllable was kept up by not letting the accent be 
thrown back. The Lesbian sometimes employs a peculiar 
change of its own, by which ι appears instead of v y as 
ο -4- ντ = ol in φορέοισι, &c. s . This and parallel forms, πρέ- 
ποι,σα, ΜοΓσα, &c, are very common in the fragments of 
Alcaeus and Sappho, and are also found in Pindar. It 
certainly cannot be assumed in these that the c is weak- 
ened from the ordinary v, if that ν be nothing but a glide: 
such glides are too short in their pronunciation to be 
capable of corruption. The ι therefore must be explained 
as a glide which sprang up immediately after the ο in 
Aeolic : and so it is parallel to the forms θνάισκω, τάλαις, 
&c, which have been explained above 4 . The Boeotian 
in general has ω in these cases, like the severe Doric ; both 
when two vowels are contracted and when a consonant is 
lost. The tendency of this dialect to single vowel sounds 
is very remarkable : the only exception is the use of ei 
instead of the ordinary η ; the tendency toward the par- 
ticular vowel l reminds us both of the Latin, and • also 
of the extraordinary fondness for that sound shewn in 
modern Greek. In this love for the monophthong the 
hard Doric stands next to the Boeotian, and the soft Doric 
next. The Attic has much more of the diphthong, how- 
ever the second element was sounded. The Lesbian 
seems to affect glides. Generally the tendency to become 

1 This is Mr Eoby's explanation, preface, p. lxvii. 

2 Theok. iv. 8, v. 109. 3 Theok. "xxrai. 11. 
« At page 227. 
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monophthongs was greatest in €t and ov, which is what we 
should expect on physiological grounds : next to these 
come ai and air. 



3. AI=ai, 
ei, oi ; 
AU=au, 
eu, ou. 



(i) Latin 



αι. 



3. Latin Diphthongs. 

m 

These, as I have already said, were once as numerous 
as those of the old Greeks. But at a very early age they• 
dwindled into simple sounds. Their history has been fully 
traced by Corssen: the account here given will be little 
more than an epitome of his results. I will take the six 
diphthongs, ai, ei, oi, au, eu, ou in order. 

It would appear from inscriptions 1 that ai was some- 
times retained, sometimes written as ae, from the third 
century b.c. to the latest times: but it was doubtless in 
every case pronounced as ae, whilst the older method of 
spelling was of use to distinguish the genitive singular' of 
the first declension, for example, from the nominative 
plural, which was written with ae. This rule however was 
probably never universal : we find tabelai datai (nom. pL) 
in the Epistola de Bacchanalibus*, B.c. 186, &c. Perhaps 
the old ai may have been retained longer in the root-part 
of the word than in suffixes or prepositions :. thus we find 
aides and aidilis in the well-known epitaph on L. Scipio, 
son of Barbatus, whilst on the Columna Rostrata of 
Duilius 4 we find prae-sens anapraeda (i.e. prae-hid-a — 
the same base as pre-he(ri)d-o). In the letter however of 
the consuls forbidding the Bacchic rites (quoted above), 
we have aedes, and aiquom. Clearly no fixed rule for 
the spelling can be given. Corssen however observes that 
in legal notices from the time of Gracchus to Caesar ae 

1 Ausspr. i. 680, &c. 

* The old termination of this case seems to have been ay as ; whence 
ah. Then if the « were retained, the a absorbed the i, as in familias. 
Corssen however gives examplos of «e«, all being female proper names 
(u 184). See Schleicher, Comp. p. 558. 

3 Mommeen, Corpus Inecriptiowum,Nc\.v , &c>A^fo» * Ib»"^o, 195, 
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found universally instead of ai: after which time ai 
gan to reappear: one result, we may suppose, of that 
storation of archaic forms of which we have a specimen 
Claudius* attempt to remodel the alphabet 1 . That the 
onunciation of the diphthong was not unlike the Ger- 
m d or (a) is shewn by the fact that it began by degrees 
be written as e. It was so pronounced by countrymen 2 
the time of Lucilius, as we find from Varro 3 who quotes 
e forms Cecilius and pretor: while educated men pre- 
rved something of the double sound. In inscriptions 
ber the Christian era e appears with increasing fre- 
lency: and an inscription dating 242 A.D. 4 presents the 
ree words Aimilius, Sabinae and Furie. It is quite 
rtain that at that time no distinction would be made 
tween ai and ae: indeed the former had been replaced in 
e Latin alphabet only by an affectation of archaic forms; 
appears at the same date, or even earlier, upon inscrip- 
>ns instead of an e, which is etymologically correct ; but it 
possible that even then ae may have been rather nearer 

a than e was. Mr Roby thinks that the sound may 
tve been nearer to the (&) in "hat," but pronounced 
ng. It has been already mentioned that both ae and # 
irespond to open e in modern Italian. This would 
pree with Mr Roby's view: but the closeness of the 
►rrespondence would point to a sound for ae even nearer 

open e, that of (S) pronounced long, as in Scotch " ell:" 
) short is heard in English " ell/' 

Not uncommonly ai was also weakened to i. This 
kes place especially in case-endings, as uiis from uia-%8, 
c; also in prae when in composition, as priua-tus pri- 
U8, pri-die, priuignus (for prai-ui-genus), &c. ; and gene- 
,lly in compound words, as occido from caedo, iniquos 
om aeqiws, inquiro from quaero. The middle form is 
►metimes retained, e.g. exaestumo 6 , pertaesus regularly. 
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1 Tac. Ann. xi. 13. 
8 L. L. vii. 96. 
5 Plaut. Merc. 566. 



9 (Jorseen, ?δ. p. 689. 
* Id. p. 091. 
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In like manner the diphthong ei would seem to have 
lost its double sound at the earliest times of which we 
have any knowledge. When it occurs in root-syllables, 
as in deiu-o-s, leib-er, deic-o, ei-re, &c. (all of which are 
found as common forms in the oldest inscriptions), it arises 
from vowel-intensification, and must be presumed to have 
been, when thus consciously employed, a true diphthong; 
But from the very earliest date we find in inscriptions 
a simple i instead of ei. Thus in the epitaph 1 , quoted 
above, of L. Scipio, the " unus bonorum optumus," we find 
filios, not feilios: in the Ep. de Bacchanalibus (also refer- 
red to before) we find scriptum (though screiptus occurs in 
many later inscriptions) by the side of deicerent and inceii 
deretis; primos on the Col. Rostrata 2 , though preimos 
(from praimos) is much commoner 8 . On the other hand, 
we know from Varro and Quintilian that as early as the 
lifetime of the former the country people used e where we 
find i in classical Latin. Thus they said uella and speca, 
not uiUa and spica: leber instead of liber*. There is every 
reason to suppose that this pronunciation is still older: 
leber would not be taken from liber, the form of spelliog 
then becoming commonest, but from leiber: and if this e 
be as old as the i we find in inscriptions — for which sup- 
position further reason will appear below — then undoubt- 
edly at the time of the First Punic war ei can have been 
no longer a diphthong, but (as Corssen supposes) a middle- 
sound, between e and i % that sound of which Quintilian 
(speaking of his own time) says, " neque e plane neque i 
auditur 5 ." It is not very easy, it must be confessed, to 
imagine what the mixed sound was, for which we have 
this testimony of Quintilian. It cannot have been (a) 
followed by the i-glide : for here the e-sound is certainly 
predominant. It would seem that it must have been 
nearer to the ideal diphthong, a combination in which the 



1 Mommsen, Imcr. 32. 

* Ibid. 196. 

* Quint, i. 4. 17. 



3 Corssen, i. 780. 
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two* sounds are in perfect balance: such an adjustment 
is more possible for ei than for any other diphthong : the 
powers of the two letters are more nearly equal than those 
of any other two. 

How old this wavering between e and i is in Latin 
may be seen from the inscriptions in places- where there 
is. no vowel-intensification, no ei to be taken as a com- 
mon origin, in the verb- and case-endings. Thus, for 
example, in the epitaph of Scipio alone we find fuet and 
dedet by the side of cepit: fuit. and cepit occtir in the 
epitaph of his father Barbatus•: cepet and others on the 
Columna Rostrata. Besides these, but only in later in- 
scriptions, so far as I am aware> we find forms' in ei, as 
gesistei in the Epitaph S of Scipio the FJamen Dialis, and 
vemeit in the lex Thoria 2 . Now this ei cannot denote 
anything but. a wavering sound between e and i — the 
former the common sound in the mouths of common men 
— the latter becoming fixed by literary use : and the fact 
of this symbol' being thus employed at a comparatively 
early period seems to me to shew that it must some time 
before have lost the double sound .which it• originally 
possessed, at least when it arose from vowel-intensification. 
The wavering between e and i is exactly analogous to the 
Greek variation, which we have seen above 3 . 

It is noticeable that ei is found as a middle' step be- 
tween ai and i, e.g. in the dat. plur. of the α -declension, 
incoleis for incola-is ; tabuleis in the lex Agraria of Thorius 
mentioned above. It occurs also much more commonly as 
a weakening from oi: thus* ploirume - is found in the 
epitaph of L. Scipio — a weakened form of the nom. plur. 
pfoiramo-is, still further Weakened in the 'classical pluri- 

» Mommsen, No. 33. 9 lb. No. 200. * 

5 ei is sometimes found 'in Plautine MSS. and is then retained by 
Ritschl,-e.g. Merc» 409, veis (for vis from volo)'; curabeis (id. 526); abei 
(id. 748). These manuscripts however have suffered too much ftpm 
copyists to be accepted of their own weight as trustworthy evidence of 
archaic forms;. they may however confirm the sure indications given by . 
inscriptions. (Bee Corasen, 1. 207.) * γ 
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m(e)i. The final s of the nom. plur. is• found in eeis (Ep. 
de Bacch.), i.e. eo-is — in classical Latin ii : and how easily 
this ei passed into e is seen in the ques (= qui, nom. plur.) 
of the same inscription — which also contains eiis as a dat 
plur.: and the Columna Rostrata has castreis for castro-is. 
Analogous to the plural queis and ques are the singular 
qwi, quei on the tomb of Barbatus 1 , classical qui: I do "not 
know that que occurs : but for ho-i-c we have the classical 
hie and the common hec, both found on the tomb of 
L. Scipio. Ritschl retains in Plautus the locative forme 
herei (Mil Ghr. 59) and die septimei (Pers. 260) : bat 
die crastirti (after the MSS.) in Most 881. 

It seems probable then that ei was a middle sound be- 
tween e and i: that in the oldest times of which we have 
any record it inclined rather towards e, and continued to 
do so always in the mouths of the common people : from 
whom it passed into the Romance dialects: whereas the 
literary dialect substituted i for it. 

The history of the diphthong oi in Latin is at first the 
same as that of ai. It early passed into oe, being pro* 
nounced so probably as early as the First Punic war, at 
which date we find Poenicas on the Columna Rostrata*. 
But the old spelling was retained generally. We have no 
other in the old epitaphs, e.g. that of L. Scipio, which be- 
gins — Hone oino' ploirume, &c. Oe occurs regularly first 
in the lex Thoria (b.c. Ill), e.g.foedere against /oideratei 
of the Ep. de Bacch, and it is regularly used in the laws 
given by Cicero, J)e Legibus, thus oenus, ploera, coerator, 
&c. (The case-endings also early suffered the same 
change, as evidenced by the well-known pilumnoe pophe 

* Mommsen, 30. It is wrongly written qui by Donaldson in tho 
Varronianus (p. 261) : where however a very useful collection of inscrip- 
tions and other records is given. A still better one is given by Boby, 
Grammar, Vol. ι. App. B. 

2 The authority of this inscription is doubtful. It seems clear that it 
was not engraved as it now stands till the time of the empire ; and it is 
questionable whether it was then faithfully copied from some older 
column (as Quintilian seems to have thought) or whether (as Mommsen 
thinks on internal grounde) it 'w&e the work of a "grammaticue aetatis 
Ciaadianae." See the Corpus Inscriptionum,^. A&* 
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(nom. plur.) of the Salian hymn). But a further altera- 
tion of this diphthong had begun as early as the lex Tho- 
ria, in which we find tmus, procurare, &c; plures and cu- 
rator in. the De Legibus. Shortly after the beginning of 
the first century B.C. this wavering ceased, and u appears 
as the regular representative of the diphthong. Corssen 1 
gives the process thus — oi t oe, o, ii,u: the stage il he thinks 
proved by the transliteration of some Greek words into oe, 
as Hoelas: ii — Greek v: the full u was established, ne be- 
lieves, in the Augustan age. But it is not at all easy to 
see why ii should have become u. A simpler passage 
may have been effected thus — oi, ui, w; the % acting on the 
ο so far as to convert ' it into the u f which was nearer to 
itself. Or oe may conceivably have passed directly into u: 
it is the one intermediate sound between ο and e. In 
Greek there is the analogy of the transition of ov into υ in 
Boeotian, but u and υ were different sounds. 

OI is also weakened to % and e from very old times in 
case-endings, e.g. Barbati (gen. sing.) and ploimme (nom. 
plur.) on the epitaph of L. Scipio. In both these cases a 
middle step ei is probable 2 . The same change may have 
taken place in radical syllables, e.g. uicus (by the side of 
οίκος) and pomerium for pomoerium 9 . But uicus (ueicus) 
at least may be a regular example of intensification — the 
first step in the /-scale, in which case there would be no 
Graeco-Italian voikos, but separate formations (of different 
steps) in the separate languages. This change to i in the 
terminations seems to shew an intentional dwelling on the 
last sound of the diphthong, for sake of emphasis. 

Whilst oi and oe were sounded at all they were proba- 
bly always diphthongs. This is shewn indirectly by the 
fact that they were not kept for the case-suffixes of the 
o-stem nouns, e.g. filio-i, as ai and ae were kept for the 
α -stem nouns, aqua-i or aquae. It is difficult to see in 
what way they should have passed into the full u, if they 
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had been, as they are sometimes supposed to have been, 
the German oe or o 1 . The nearest sound we have is perr 
haps that of "boy." But in all words there must have 
been a tendency to o. 

AU is the only diphthong which the Latin language 
has preserved, that is, in the generality of cases; for here 
also we find a weakening — to ο — common in early times. 
It is observable however that the new form in ο never 
drove'out the old one in au, but the two remained side by 
side. Thus we find aula weakened to olla, lautus to loinu, 
plaustrum to plostrum; among proper names we find do- 
dius by Claudius, Plotus by Plautus. It does not however 
appear that the Romans availed themselves generally of 
these double forms (as the Greeks would have done in their 
place) to denote different modifications of the original 
idea. Differences indeed in proper names naturally lent 
themselves to distinguish different branches of the same 
family: in some few other words also a change of meaning 
is perceptible: thus lotus was restricted to the original 
idea "washed/' while L•utus expressed the result of the 
washing, with many minute shades of meaning. But avh 
and olla do not seem to have denoted different kinds of pots, 
οτ plaustrum and plostrum different shapes of carts : and the 
same is true in most other cases. We must then conclude 
that the different forms Tvere used by. different classes of 
people, and Corssen supposes 2 that au was employed by 
educated men in words where ο was heard in the mouth 
of the countryman: the sound of au being the same as 
that of Greek av, which it regularly represents, and by 
which it is represented, that is, a pure a, followed by the 
w-glide. This is borne out by the anecdote of Suetonius 
about Vespasian, which Corssen quotes. The homely Em- 
peror was taken to task by the courtier Florus, for calling 
a plaustrum a plostrum: and retaliated next day by pro- 
nouncing his critic's name as befitted ears so polite*— Flau- 



See Curt. Erlaiit. ^. fcfc. 
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rus. Naturally this distinction between the two sounds 
had this effect, that some words in which was the origi- 
nal vowel — not merely a vulgar corruption — began to be 
spelt with au in the literary dialect. An example is aus- 
cukiri (as in Plaut. Merc. 57 5, ed. Ritschl, and many other 
places). Here there can be no doubt that osculari is the 
true form: ostium and other words, derived from the same 
base 08^ are never spelt with au. But ausculari became 
the received form — perhaps on the false analogy of auscul- 
tore—to give a fashionable colour to so common a pro- 
ceeding. Sometimes a false derivation may have helped 
to bring about the same result — or may itself have been 
only the result of the new spelling — as in aurichalcum, a 
word borrowed from the Greek ορβίχαλκος, and originally 
written with an o\ 

The diphthong passes regularly in classical Latin into 
in composition. Thus we have suffoco (base /awe), ex- 
plodo (base plaud). Sometimes it passes into u, as accuso 
(base causa), defnido (base fraud). Indeed even frudavi 
(compare frus-tra) occurs 8 , and this form together with 
cludo, the proper name Chmus, and others, seems to shew 
that the change was not confined to compounds 8 . 

Somewhat analogous to the change of sound from au 
to in Latin is the pronunciation of au in French — and 
in some parts of the North of England "law" is pro- 
nounced like lo. The common pronunciation of au in 
English is a weakening of another kind. 

The diphthong eu occurs very rarely in Latin ; it was 
regularly weakened to long u. The few examples — mostly 
proper names — where it occurs are in inscriptions, and 
have been mentioned 4 in the account of Vowel-Intensi- 
fication. There are a few occasions in which eu occurs in 
compounds, as neu from ne-ue, sen from se-ue, neuter from 
ne-uter, and some others. The two vowels should probably 



1 lb. 

9 Corssen, 1. 661» 



3 Plaut. Trin. 413. 
« See page 1TO. 
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be sounded as distinctly as possible; but when sounded 
quickly they must have had a tendency (like the Greek 
ev) to pass into a sound like ours, that is, our w-sound = 
(yoo). Neutiquam is short in Terence; perhaps the e was 
elided. Similar variations occur in English; "duty" is 
commonly pronounced dyooty, but sometimes dooty. 

The last diphthong has passed through much the same 
history as eu, except that it lingered later in use. It is 
often found in the old inscriptions: Loucana is on the 
tomb of Barbatus, pious and iouheatis in the letter con• 
cerning the Bacchanalia, iouranto in the Bantine table. 
U begins to appear in the inscriptions of the age of the 
Gracchi 1 . Thus in the lex Thoria iubeo and ioubeo occur 
indifferently; index and ioudex; iuro and iouro. Some- 
times the drove out the u, which in such cases had pro- 
bably become a glide: but after this success it always sank 
into u at a very early period: thus poplicns occurs fire• 
quently in inscriptions, beginning with the Ep. de Bacch. t 
passing in the lex agraria Thoria into publicus. Similarly 
we find nountios, nontiatus, nuntius: and noundinum (con- 
tracted from nouendinum) in the Ep. de Bacch., nondinum 
in the Tab. Bant., and the common nundinum 2 . Some- 
times the weakened itself into u: so that the diphthong 
passed through the stages ou, uu y and then u as before, 
Thus 80U08, which occurs in the beautiful epitaph of Clau- 
dia, quoted by Mommsen 8 , passed to suuos, and that to 
suos and suus. So also occur flouioe, fluuios, and flu-ere. 

Eoby 4 assigns to ou the sound of " Southern English'* 
0, a diphthong formed of and u. He probably means 
the δ with a «-glide. But in this case I should have ex- 
pected the Latin diphthong to have passed into rather 

1 Lucios on the tombs of Barbatus and bis son, which Corssen gives as 
examples of the weakening at a still earlier period, is more probably from 
Leucioe. 

9 Corssen, 1. 670. 

8 Rom. Hist 1. p. 60, Eng. trans. 

Souom maieitoTQ. corde deilexit aono. 
4 Grammar , p. 81. 
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than into u: but it does pass into u most regularly. I 
therefore think that its sound was probably very near u, 
like the Greek ov\ 

The following table gives the results of our discussion 
of the probable sound of the diphthongs: the new sounds 
being those to which the Greek and Latin languages were 
respectively tending. The English equivalents are given, 
as before, in brackets, as nearly as possible. 



Orig. 


Diphthongal sound 


In Greek 


In Latin 


ai 


as in "aye" 


tending to (a) 


tending to (a) or (ee) 


ei 


„ " grey " 


„ (a) or (ee) 


„ (a) or (ee) 


oi 


„ "boy" 


„ 6, iiand(ee) 


„ 6 or (oo) 


an 


„ "how" 


same 


(o) 


en 


„ "yew"(?) 


sa/ne 


(oo) 


on 


„ "grow" 


f* (oo) 


(oo) 



4. Weakening of U in Greek. 

The full u of the Graeco-Italian was retained by the 
Latin peoples, but weakened by the Greeks perhaps to the 
sound of the German il. This is shewn, first by the fact 
that when the Greeks transliterated the Roman u, they 
employed not υ but ου, which, as we have already seen, 
approached very nearly, if not quite, to u: secondly, and 
more conclusively, by the variation of practice amongst 
the Romans in transliterating Greek words. In the early 
time of Roman intercourse with Greece, they were con- 
tent to employ the best equivalents for Greek sounds 
which their language afforded; accordingly they employed 
u to denote t/, as in Burrus, i.e. Pyrrhus. But in the last 
century of the Republic, when the respect of the Romans 

1 See p. 230, 
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for Greek literature had greatly increased, they were not 
content with this rough and inexact representation:, and 
therefore they borrowed the symbol Τ as well as the \" 
sound. I do not know that any authority before Cicero 
mentions this borrowing: it dated from his lifetime. 
The sound of ν is not known with exactness-; but it. is 
certainly a modified u, and cannot have differed greatly 
from the German ue or u, that is, as we have seen, a 
sound between i and u, having a front position of the' 
tongue, like i, but rounded like'w. Only one Greek peo- 
ple, the Boeotians, retained, the full sound in its original 
place, i.e. in those words whose corresponding forms in' 
other dialects are spelt with u; but even they denote 
that sound by the symbol ov, like the other ' Greeks. 
Thus they wrote γλαυκού for γλυκύ, .but the quantities are 
not different ; so that the sound of ov, in Boeotia at least, ■ 
cannot then have been double. In inscriptions we find 
ασουΧία, τουγα (i.e. τνχι;), σου^ and σουγγράφω<ζ, Acovoih 
σιος 1 ; these are all Theban; κάρονξ, Ίίονζΰκηνός, Μανρίνα 
are on a list of victors at the XaptTeurta from Orchomenos'; 
but in the next inscription of the same class and from 
the same place, we have the usual forms; Boeckh dates 
it 01. 145. As a rule, the full .peculiarities are found only ■ 
in Theban inscriptions 3 . In fragments of Corinna we have 
ονμβς and ονμίων (i. e. υμών) Ootfyareipi ονφιβίάς, ωνον- 
μψβν, του (which in common Boeotian is τούν) identical 
in• sound as in* meaning with Latin tu. 

According to Hesychius .the full u was kept in Laconia 
also: he gives κάρονα, ονδραίνω, and others. But there is 
no appearance of it upon inscriptions; neither is it found 
in the fragments of Alkman. Probably, therefore, Hesy- 
chius confused Boeotian with Laconian forms: the two 

« 

1 G. I. G. 1562, 1563, 1569 a, 1573. » lb. 1583. 

8 In Oropian inscriptions the υ is found constantly , no doubt because 
of the close connection of the place with Attica : e.g. apyvpos, auvrjyopos 
&c. in 1566 and 1569 c. The same explanation however will hardly ' 
apply to those of Lebadea 'where ^a tan* Ytaefoxa* 0-571), 'Ολύμπιο* 
(1575), or to those of Orchomenoa Q&TOtlKRb, *»V 
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lialects have much in common in detail, but not very 
nuch in principle. 

This weaker u differs from the full one, not in any 
iteration of the. action of the lips, but from a different 
>osition of the tongue, which is allowed to come further 
orward in the mouth: the variation therefore is in the 
lirection which all simply weakened articulation takes. 
The same vowel is much affected in many languages as well 
is in Greek: the French u is a parallel example; in une, 
kccording to Mr Bell, the vowel is a mid-front- wide-round : 
hat is, the tongue is more nearly in the position for e, 
bout half way between that for u (original) and that for 
I: in un he thinks that the vowel is not rounded at all, 
.e. there is no motion of the lips, but the point of the 
ongue acts as well as the back 1 . 

In England also u has lost its true character in the 
;reat majority of words in which it occurs, e.g. in but, 
hut: there is no rounding of the lips at all: the vowel 
liffers froni the French. in the simpler position of the 
ongue:; the back of it only is called into use, not the 
>oint. This weakening indeed is principally confined to 
he south; Cumberland is still pronounced by natives with 
he full vowel sound which we denote by oo : the tendency 
lowever (as is always the case) is progressive: it is not 
ong since Russia and Prussia were called in England 
Joossia ajid Proossia : and already we sometimes hear put 
>ronounced like but 



5. Further (sporadic) Vowel-substitution in Greek. 

We have seen that in Greek the original a is regularly 
>roken up into a, e, and ο ; and that u is weakened into 
t or il. The sound of the original i remained unaltered. 
Jeyond. this there was little variation in the main body of 

1 Technically, it is a " mid-mixed-primary " vowel, like that oi que 
Ft.). See pqgee 81—83. 
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the Greek language. A vowel of one scale never regularly 
passed into one of another scale. This took place some- 
times irregularly, and generally in one only of the head- 
dialects: most commonly in the Aeolic. But, if we ex- 
cept perhaps the Boeotian, this change never becamfe 80 
general as to deserve the name of a phonetic law, even 
for one dialect. For example, the weakening of a into ν 
is most commonly found in the Aeolic : thus in Lesbian 
από becomes airv: yet that same Lesbian retains the a in 
words where the other dialects have suffered it to sink as . 
far at least as the intermediate o; thus νπά is the Aeolic 
form of υπό 1 . The change therefore cannot be said to be 
peculiar to any one dialect: nor yet to airy class of words: 
sometimes, but not generally, it is explicable as produced 
by the influence of adjoining sounds. It is essentially 
sporadic — and as such, to be carefully distinguished from 
those regular vowel-changes mentioned above, which have 
passed so generally over all the dialects, that they must 
be regarded as being among the characteristic marks 
which distinguish the Greek from its sister languages. 

I shall give the more important of the small list of 
words in which the Greek has suffered original a to pass 
into ι or ιΛ 

(i) Weakening of a to ι. 

This will be found in most cases to have been helped 
by an intermediate e, which is kept in some forms of the 
word. Thus in ένίπτω for €Ρ-?ίπ-τω the a of the original 
vak is weakened to t,. But the gap is bridged by the 
form (F)€7r-o? 8 . The same may be said of ϊσθι (Ve?) be- 

1 Sappho, Frag. i. 9, &c. 

3 More examples (not very certain ones) may be found in Curtitifl 
(Gr. Et. 663-^671, &c), Leo Meyer (Vergl. Gram, I. 115, <fcc), and in 
Ahren's two volumes (passim). 

3 This intermediate step is not however found in Sanskrit : where (in 

default of any e) many common words have the original a weakened at 

once to i, as pitar (iathexy, dutotax Vta^wrtpY. uiqa, if this, as well as 

nakta, -nocU % wkt-, Gothic nahu> k. S>» m\a % was. "τ&φ&: χ "VL Φ* ν <&& 
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side βστω, χθιζός beside χθες, ιπνος perhaps beside £ψω: 
σκίνων, a staff, and probably σκίμπονς, a couch, are from 
8KAP; and the Latin Scipio shews the same change: 
σκηπτω and σκήπων give the middle step. The analogous 
form σ κήπων explains also why Scipio becomes Χκηπίων 
in Plutarch : that form cannot therefore be fairly used (as 
it has sometimes been) to prove that η in classical times 
had an i-sound. In other cases the Latin has preserved a 
Graeco-Italian e which has passed into ι in the Greek: 
as in equos by ίππος, Sanskrit αςνα, where the original a 
is seen. In πέντε beside quinque, the Greek has the older 
form of the vowel, though not of the consonants. It will be 
observed in most of these cases that the weakened vowel 
precedes two consonants: as also in κίρ-νη-μι (t/xep), 
ιτίτ-νω which retains in the 2 aor. hreaov the original 
vowel of */π€τ, and many others. Here the word was 
sufficiently strengthened by the combination of consonants 
to allow a weakening of the radical vowel. A further 
reason is found in many other verbs, such as πίπτω, yfy- 
νομαι, &c. ; here the original forms were πιπέτω and yvye- 
νομαι : the c, which seems radical in the contracted forms, 
is really the vowel of a reduplicated syllable, the pronun- 
ciation of which was weakened as its origin became less 
distinctly felt. In ΐζω (beside eSo9, root sed) we have 
either simple weakening or a contracted reduplicated 
form, σι-σβδ-^ω : we may compare the Latin sldo appa- 
rently for si-sed-o, and nidus for ni-sed-us ; at least the d 
of the identical Sanskrit ntda is only explicable by sup- 
posing a lost s : I think therefore that Ϊζω is probably a 
contracted form. But in ΪΙρύω (beside eSpa) simple weak- 
ening is more probable. Sometimes the radical syllable 
itself has suffered, as in ατ-ιτ-άλλω, σπ-νπ-εύω, and ον-ίν- 
η-μΐ. In verbs where the reduplication retained some of 



Sanskrit and the Greek shew different changes; the English old pro- 
nunciation, neety still heard in the North, agrees with the Sanskrit. 
But Prof. Benfey connects ηίςα with ni -φ (y /κι in κιίμαι) ^"Υ$ν&%Λκη(ΐι" 
time; which is very probable. . 
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its significance the ι became at last the formal vowel of 
reduplication, as in τί-θη-μι, δ/-δω-/*(, &c. This origin of 
l is probable, though not very recognisable, for ιημι (Le. 
yi-ya -μι) ; if so, it is a causal verb formed from YA, to go. 
On the same principle the difficult verb Ιανω has been 
taken for a reduplicated form of vas = to dwell ; and, un- 
doubtedly, resting in the same place is the primary idea 
of the verb, which came to mean "sleep" afterwards 1 ; 
but I do not understand the form. Again, ίάΧΧω may be 
l-aX-ya), perhaps from AR (Sanskrit \/ri~ to go): and 
ί-αγύν would come in the same way from άχεΐν (ηχεϊν). 
All these however are very uncertain. Long i from a is 
seen in πίνω. 

More examples of this weakening are to be found in 
the other dialects. The soft Doric of Sicily has ιστία for 
εστία, where the Graeco-Italian e is warranted by the 
Latin Vesta : it also takes ι, rather e, as a substitute for f } 
as άργύριος, φοινίκιος in Epicharmus, οστίον in Theokfi- 
tus 2 . The Cretan θώς and Laconian σιός 9 for θεός are the 
only certain examples in hard Doric. The Lesbian di- 
vision of the Aeolic shews little more the substitution of 4 
for e instead of y mentioned in the soft Doric, as σι8άριος\ 
πορφνριος*, &c. : πίσυρες is certainly Ionic, but cannot be 
proved to be Lesbian. But in Boeotian the change to ι is 
very extensive : the set of the dialect is to this vowel, just 
as in modern Greek 6 , in which η 9 υ, ei, οι and υι have all 
sunk to the ι -sound (ee). Thus we have θώς (probably 
not σ/ο?, the form which occurs in Aristophanes 7 : the in- 
scriptions all agree in having Θ, and the word occurs very 
frequently : θ too is a letter for which the Boeotian has a 

1 Ιαύειν πόδα (Plioen. 1538) can clearly have nothing to do with 
sleei) 

* 2, 21, 62, and 90; 4, 16. » Ar. Lys. 81, 174: Thnc. δ. 77, 

4 Theok. 29, 24. 8 Sappho, 13. 

6 See for the change in modern Greek, Geldart's Modern Greek 
Language in the Clarendon Press Series, which I have found very useful, 
though I cannot at all agree with the author in the importance which 
he assigns to modern Greek, aa & goita to Vaa ^sroroii&i&tion of the old. 

7 Ach. 906. • - 
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ecided preference ; thus we find εχωνθι for Ζχοντι ; and τ 
oes not pass into σ before another τ, e.g. we have ϊττω 1 
/fth), not ϊστω ; there is therefore no tendency to assibi- 
ition) : ιών for iyoiv, άμίων (=ήμέων) are very common: 
νέθιαν* is ανέθεσαν (ανέβηκαν) apparently: ι takes the 
Lace of e in contract verbs, as άηωνοθετίω 9 , πόλάμαρχίω, 
c. ; ϊωνθι* is for βωντι (βωσι, Attic ώσι), &c. It is not 
ideed probable that the e-sound was at any time abso- 
itely lost in Boeotia : it is found even in Theban inscrip- 
ons, and still more in those of the other towns, which, as 
r e have already seen, agreed with the speech of ordinary 
rreece in many points where Thebes differed. Still the 
sndency to ι was a very strong one. 

(ii) Weakening of a to v. 

As between a and ν an intermediate e could generally 
>e found, so here also a passes into ν commonly through o. 
?hus nalct- (already mentioned) passed into Graeco-Italian 
joct- and here the Latin stopped : but the Greeks went 
η to vv/cT-, The same is true of mola, Greek μύλη: σπυρίς 
eems to be a weakening if compared with sfportula : the 
•riginal α is kept in σπάρτον, a rope. The Graeco-Italian 
om becomes συν or ξυν ; the Sanskrit has sam : perhaps 
here was an original form skam. Sometimes however 
here is no sign of any intermediate o. Thus we have 
w/cXos, which is apparently the same as Sanskrit chakra : 
md οννξ is the Sanskrit vakha, our "nail," and occasionally 
re have both the a and ν within the Greek itself; as 
η βυθός beside βάθος, and κυΧίνΒω is more frequent than 
ζαΧινδέω: σκύφος = & can, in the Odyssey 5 , seems akin 
ο σκάφος. The name Εφύρα — which was once that of 
Corinth, but also of many other places — is clearly the 
'look-out place" from *Jfop : but the υ here may be partly 
lue to the lost υ. Σίσυφος and ζέφυρος seem to shew 

1 Ach. 860. s C. I. G. 1588. 

3 So in 1583, but not regularly, see 1576 and others. 
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a similar change, but their derivation is not clear. It 
will be observed that in a great number of these word» * 
the change may be ascribed to a neighbouring liquid car 
nasal. These consonants modify vowels more than any 
others ; they resemble vowels themselves, though in dif- 
ferent ways : consequently when the organs are put into 
the position required for some one of them, there is a 
strong tendency to sound beside it that vowel which 
has the nearest position to it. We shall see much more 
of this influence exercised by consonants in Latin: it 
is regular there, but quite sporadic in Greek. We have 
already seen that in some roots a passes into u before 
r or ί: e.g. spar becomes SPUR or SPUL. We find ν 
instead of ο in a small group of common names, which 
is rather curious, though in each case the change may 
be accounted for by the reason already given : there are 
πρύτανη) the Attic magistrate, which is doubtless derived 
from ττρό : αίσυμνήτης, the umpire — one who is " mindful 
of the fit" (αΐσα and */μνα), in later times an elective 
magistrate : and πανήγυρις, the solemn assembly: no one of 
these words seems to have been confined to any particular 
dialect : they are all doubtless instances of consonantal 
assimilation. So also πνματος is akin to Latin pos f 
po(s)ne : and πρύμνη, like πρύτανις, must be akin to προ. 
Sometimes the change is seen in the suffix -tar, the 
Graeco-Italian τορ : as in μάρτυρ. Curtius compares the 
weakening in the corresponding Italian words, e.g. dator t 
daturas. 

But it is the Lesbian dialect which shews this change 
most fully. Just as the Boeotian inclined towards 
ι, so this dialect inclined to u. In each the change, 
sporadic in the rest of Greece, was so extensive, as to 
almost deserve the title of regular. In Lesbian we find 
στνμα, νμοως 1 , rvtSe 2 , (i.e. T(uSe= thither, Attic rrjBe), 
ξύανον for ξόανον, νμαΧος for ομαλός, άπύ both alone, 









2 Theok. xxix. 25 and 20. 
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and in compounds as άπίηονος, (compare the Arcadian 
«carv) &C. 1 The adverbs αμυΖις and αλΧνδις seem to be 
Ionic as well as Lesbian, οννμα is vouched for by gram- 
marians, but does not occur. But the compounds βνώνυ- 
fJLO?, νάνυμος, &c. are general. This change is the fur- 
thest limit of the tendency which we have already seen 
in the Lesbian to change a to o. It was however pro- 
lably not so extensive as the change from a to ι in 
Boeotian. 
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(iii) Weakening of ν to v.. 

This, though not at all an unnatural change, is not 
common in Greek. From *Jj>v we have νπβρφίαΧος: 
compare νπβρ-φν-ής and the Latin super-bus, where the b 
corresponds regularly to φ as the representative of original 
bh: σίάλος seems to come from σί-?. φιτυς and φιτνω 
must certainly be referred to ψφν. In ψίθυρος from 
ψνθος we have apparently dissimilation, caused by 
the ν of the suffix: μίσος and μύσος are probably not 
akin. The Grammarians give Ιπέρ, ϊπαρ, ϊψος, ϊψηλος 
asAeolic: the last does occur in Sappho 2 : but there is 
no more evidence for any of them : and they do not occur 
even in Boeotian, which had much more tendency to the 
i-sound. The change can be regarded as only a distant 
indication of the passage into ι which became general at 
a much later period, according to Curtius not before the 
eleventh century 8 . The rarity of it deserves notice when 
we estimate the value of modern Greek pronunciation as 
a guide to the sounds of the older language. 

1 Ahrens, 1. 81, &c. * Frag. 119. * Erlaiit. p. 22. 
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6. Further Vowel Substitution {Latin). ." •. 

This has found place in Latin to a ' much greater ex- 
tent than in Greek. We have seen above how fully, 
even down to their most flourishing period of literature, 
the Greeks had preserved their original store of diph- 
thongs, whilst the Romans at the age of Plautus had re- 
tained only one. We have also seen how vividly the 
distinction remained in the Greek mind of the three 
different vowel-scales, by the insignificant list of trana• ^ 
tions from a to i or u, of which the more important have 
been given in the preceding section. The same precision . 
must not be looked for in Latin. It has been seen indeed 
already that the distinction of scales was certainly 
received by the Italians from their forefathers of the 
Graeco-Italian age: for some of the traces of modift• . 
cation of the vowels, each in its own scale, have been 
given above. But that elaborate method could not be 
maintained in a language which suffered nearly all ite 
diphthongs to degenerate into single sounds. Indeed the 
most striking characteristic of the Latin language is the 
exceeding weakness of its vowel system. The vowels 
have no longer any life in them. They are often the 
mere servants of the consonants to which they cling, and 
from which they take their tone : never (as in the Greek) 
do they expel the consonants by their own fuller life and 
energy 1 . 

1 In my first edition I quoted here Corssen's connection of the 
vowel-degradation with the gradual weakening of the Boman character. 
This connection was objected to by Prof. Mayor, I think with justice; 
and I have cancelled it. It is doubtless wrong to argue from a portion 
only of the phonetic system, whatever light the whole may throw upon . 
the character of a nation. I am not quite sure that Prof. Mayor 
has escaped the same error ; for he goes on to give his own interpre- 
tation of the fact. He considers the contempt erf vowel sound to be a 
mark of the " strength and energy" of the Bomans; I really do not see 
why; and of their "in&xtie&OTiaivxtfc." "Did they then restore their lost - 
vowels as they grew more oEti&tta? \Xies ^«ok on ^τγ^νΙλχ>%Ν2&8κ&> mow 



Substitution. 

The steps of this vowel-degradation have been ar- 
ranged by Corssen 1 in the following table, which is also 
given by Dr Donaldson 2 : 

A passes to ο υ ε ι, 

opassestou Ε ι, 

υ passes to Ε ι, 

Ε passes to ι, υ, 

ι passes to κ 
From which table we see that while a retains its position 
as the primary vowel, never derived from any other, and 
while ο is only derived from a, the other vowels u, e, and i 
are constantly substitutes of stronger sounds, not indeed 
indifferently, but in accordance with no law of vowel- 
scales. We shall see hereafter that the decision, which 
vowel shall be taken, rests generally with the following 
consonant. The vowel-change does not originate with 
the consonants : it is caused, as has been already insisted 
on, by weakness of articulation. But the direction which 
that change follows does generally rest with the conso- 
nants. This will be clearly seen in the section on Assi- 
milation, where I shall describe that vowel-change which 
arises from weak articulation, but is modified by the 
affinities between particular vowels and consonants. At 
present I shall describe such change as is due to simple 
weakening, where the effect of neighbouring sounds is 

than ever. Prof . Mayor also cites "the elaborate vowel-system of the 
Indians as a mark of the indolent and unpractical life of the dreamy 
Oriental." But surely the Indian vowel-system is much less elaborate 
than the Greek, and even than the old Latin : they had no £or tf, and by 
consequence form fewer diphthongs; their only gains were distinct 
symbols for the long original vowels, and also for the so-called vowel- 
sound of r (i. e. the glide), all of which sounds the Graeco-Italians doubt- 
lees' had, though not the symbols. The Sanskrit IH existed in the 
brains of grammarians and perhaps in one verb. 

1 Aus8pr. i. 299, ed. 1. A fuller table exhibiting the results of assimi- 
lation as well as substitution is now given by him in his second edition 
(u. 334) as follows : 
a to ο to u to e to ι 

o(orig.a) „ u „ e „ t 

u „ e „ ι to ο 

e (orig.a) „ i „ ο to u 

i „ u V* e. 

* Varr. p. 318, 

P.E. W 
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at least not distinctly traceable. As however I have 
contrasted the vowel-system of the Greek and Latin, 
I may in passing give a few instances where assimilation 
has been at work, in order more fully to shew the dif- 
fering genius of the two languages. They are cases where 
the Latin has borrowed from the Greek, and has changed 
the word, after it had become naturalised, to suit its own 
phonetic laws. They are taken from different parts of 
CorssenV chapters on "Umlaut 1 ." He has treated the 
subject so fully as to. leave little else to be done but to 
select examples from his stores. From them will be seen 
how rigid and lifeless, how dependent on neighbouring 
sounds, is the vocalism of the Latin, as compared with 
the Greek. Take the five words, Hecuba*, crapula, cofa 
pulta, triobulus, epistuL•. The penultimate vowel in each 
is u. But when written in the original language — Εκάβη 
and κραιπάλη, καταπέλτης, and οβεΚος, επιστολή — we see 
three vowels, a, e, o. The reason is, as will be hereafter 
shewn in the chapter on Assimilation, that a labial and 
(more especially) I have a prevailing tendency in Latin 
to fix the preceding vowel (when weakened by some other 
cause) at u. Similarly i has an affinity to n, and e to r: 
μηχανή and βάλανεΐον become machina and balinewm; 
φάΚαρα and τέσσαρα become phalerae and tessera. In- 
deed, before the suffix -ro- hardly any other vowel but t 
is found, as in libero, aspero, &c. Contrast with this the 
varied abundance of the Greek καθαρό-, φοβερό-, άλμνρο-, 
πονηρό-, &c. 8 When, for ease of utterance, a vowel is in- 
serted between two following consonants of a borrowed 
Greek word, the vowel is determined by the following 
consonant. Thus Ennius wrote ΊΙατροκΧης as Patri-c-o- 
les, because in the older language ο shewed the same 
affinity to I as u does afterwards; compare the real 
Italian Hercoles or Hercolus: but ΆσκΧήπιος becomes 



/ 
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1 π. 60-333. 

* There was an ol&ei m\&-ioxm Hecoba : Cfcumt. i. 4. 16. 

* Corssen, u.'lW. 
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Aesculapius: δραχμή and ΆΧκμήνη become drachuma 
and Alcumena in Plautus, because of the labial nasal m. 
But μνα and τέχνη become mina and techina 1 , because of 
the following n. 

I proceed to give examples of vowel- weakening, inde- 
pendent in the main of assimilating tendencies, under 
three principal heads — in formative elements (both form- ' 
atiye and inflectional suffixes), in composition, and in 
reduplication. 

First then, in formative elements, we may see in the 
nom. sing, ο the Graeco-Italian termination of the base 
(itself weakened from Indo-Eur. a) in classical Latin 
weakened to u. We have filios Barbati — with the ο — on 
the epitaph of Scipio. This change was complete about 
the end of the Second Punic war : in the Edict of L. Aimilius 
(189, B.c.) the u instead of ο is regular 2 . The ο was 
retained always in -os (equivalent, as Corssen thinks, 
to as with vowel intensified), e.g. clamos, arbos, honos: 
and the vowel sank no further even when the s became r. 
The neuter nom. ended in os f like the Greek genos, then 
genus: opos is found on a statue 8 , the ο is still seen in 
the gen. of many nouns, as corporis (for corpoe-is) : though 
others have weakened it to e, as generis for genos-is. This 
os can also be traced in the case-endings. Thus in the 
JEp. de Bacck. we find senatu-os (weakened through sena- 
tuis to classical senatus), and. corpor-us, which speaks of 
the older corpos-os; compare γει/ες-ο? afterwards γένους. 
Both the Ep. de Bacch. and the Edict of Aimilius shew 
also u before m in the accusatives. That the u of the 
genitive plural is weakened from ο is shewn by the form 
duonoro(m) = bonorum on Scipio's tomb : and the tenacity 
with which the Italian provincials still clung to this, as 
to other old vowel-sounds, is shewn, e.g. by the "loro" 
=zfflorvm of modern Italian. As Corssen well says 4 : "the 

1 Plant. Capt. 641. 

9 Corssen n. 90. The edict, discovered in 1867, is given in Ruby's 
Grammar, p. 419. 

* CorsBen, u. 87. * I. 246 (ed. IV 
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peasant of the Roman campagna at this very day pro* 
nounces this genitive-ending as it sounded on the lips 
of the mighty Romans who twenty-one centuries ago 
wrote on the tomb of Lucius Cornelius Scipio that he 
was ' the best of the good/" Yet the tombs of the 
Scipios, father and son, shew that in written Latin the 
transition from ο to u was even then taking place: we 
have Lucius on the earlier, but Luciom and uiro(m)<m 
the later \ On the whole it would seem that ο was re- 
tained more commonly before final m, in the singular 
ace. and nom. of the neuter and in the gen. plur. : while 
it gave way sooner to u before the case-ending 8 of 
the nom. sing. But this rule is by no means universal. 
After u the ο was regularly kept until the time of 
the Emperors, to avoid the repetition of the same 
sound. Quintilian says 2 that he was taught to write 
seruoe and ceruos, but that, at the time when he wrofy 
the spelling eeruus and ceruus had come in. It wouH 
seem that the educated Roman employed u instead of e 
(and similarly i instead of e) in many cases where the 
provincial Italians at the same time used only the e and β 
which they had received from their forefathers : and this 
weakening — which however, like the original division of 
a into a, e, and o, materially increased the force and 
precision of the written Latin — probably dates from about 
the Second Punic war. The older e and ο are again to be 
seen in numberless inscriptions of the later Empire, 
examples of which are given by Corssen, and so passed 
into the modern Italian and other Romance languages, 
which (as is now a recognised fact) must be derived, not 
from the classical Latin, but from the dialects of the pro- 
vincials. 

A curious analogy to this process is pointed out by 



1 On the age" however of the epitaph of the elder Scipio, see Corssen, 
n. 93 note. Bitechl \>e\ie\es it to have been restored at a period later 
than that of the eon 1 8. 
1 i. 7, 26. 
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Oorssen 1 in the history of the Uinbrian. This dialect 
Would seem to have passed through the very same stages 
centuries earlier than the languages of the rest of the 
Italian stock. Thus in the oldest Umbrian inscriptions 
we find corrupted to u as much as, and often more than, 
in classical Latin: we have puplum (populum) and hum 
(= con or cum). These date from a time earlier than the 
conquest of Umbria. But in the so-called New Umbrian 
— the monuments of which however reach back to a time 
older than the oldest Latin records — we again find the : 
ae'in poplom and com. And Corssen's hypothesis is pro- 
bably correct, that the victorious Roman soldier carried 
with him into Umbria the old pronunciation of the vowels 
which was heard at Rome long after the subjugation of 
Italy, and which remained ever after the pronunciation in 
the conquered district. Corssen however seems to retract 
this opinion in his second edition. In this he postulates 
a middle sound between and u in all the Italian dialects, 
except the Latin and Faliscan. His evidence for this 
sound does not appear to me convincing 2 : perhaps the 
strongest piece is the existence of a symbol nJ/ in Oscan, 
which seems to express something slightly differing from 
V, and if so, something in the direction of 0. This sound, 
he thinks, was nearer to in the Oscan, nearer to u in the 
Old Umbrian : which however had no separate symbol for 
the sound as the Oscan had, and denoted it merely by V, 
as being sufficiently near : then at a later period this in- 
distinct sound inclined of itself (not by external influence) 
more towards 0, and was so denoted in the later (New) 
Umbrian inscriptions. But even if we allow this middle 
sound (which is no doubt curiously supported by the 
modern Italian close o 8 — the exact middle sound postu- 
lated), yet I think that some cause would be necessary 
to account for the backward movement to a purer : and 
the influence of the Latin seems just what we want. 

1 1. 249, <fcc, ed. 1 : on the other side, see 11. 119 — Vll x e&. fc. 
9 See n. 94—98. * See $age 87 . 
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The connecting vowel in the conjugation of verbs has 
been regularly weakened in Latin from the original and 
Sanskrit a; e.g. Indo-Eur. bhar-a-mds, and Sanskrit 
bhard-mas. It has passed through the Graeco-Italian 0, 
where the Greek halts (φέρ-ο-μβν), and rarely stays even 
at u (uolumus), but passes on to the thin i, as in ferimui. 
This weakening is doubtless due to the unsubstantial 
character of the vowel — the mere link between base and 
termination. Before two consonants, as -nt, -nd, the vowel 
has taken a somewhat different course. Traces of the 
are seen in the dederont of inscriptions, and quoted by 
Quintilian 2 together with prohaueront as proofs that the 
Latin possessed this as well as the Greek : we have 
tremonti in the Carmen Saliare, cosentiont on the tomb 
of the younger Lucius Scipio : in Plautus we find ruvnt, 
abnuoht, uiuont, loquontur, &c, and these two forms occur 
even in Lucretius ; the preceding u has preserved the 0. 
The next step u maintains itself in ferunt, &c, but passes 
on, not to i but e in ferentem and ferendum. Froiri 
Corssen's examples it would appear that had become ti 
about B.C. 130, in all cases where u was permanently 
retained, an exception being made where u precedes the 0: 
but the fluctuation between u and e prevailed from the 
time of Plautus to the end of the Republic : when the t 
was definitely established, though it never expelled the tl 
from legal or other formulae, e.g. iure dicundo, familiae 
erciscundae. The e in these cases is due to the fact that 
before two consecutive consonants the vowel sound is 
deadened, as will be shewn below. Still in some forma- 
tions (and also in radical syllables) where has been 
weakened to u, the process stops there, e.g. in hunc, undo, 
homunculus, Acheruntem, secundus, dupundi ; so also the 
u is retained in alumnus, columna, &c, and in arbustutii 
and urbuscula, fustis, aplustre. Ε itself passes into u in 

1 The long a, e, and i of the 1st, 2nd, and 4th conjugation respectively, 
result from contraction, 
3 1. 4, 16. 
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diurnus for dies-nus, comp. hodiernus: r being a common 
Latin weakening from s. In all these cases Corssen 
assumes that the u is due to the consonant or group of 
consonants following : and it is quite possible, as we shall 
see in the next section, that m (particularly when in com- 
bination with another consonant) might have this effect 
But I see no reason for assuming it when n, s, and r 
are the adjacent consonants. 

In final syllables the original vowel commonly sinks 
to e: a fact which Corssen explains by suggesting that 
though i be a thinner vowel, yet e is the most suitable 
for terminations, because in pronouncing it the organs of 
speech vary the least from their position when in perfect 
rest 1 . Examples will occur at once : thus, monuere has 
sunk from an original monueront, through the customary 
monuerunt : then the final nt was dropped by that weak- 
ness of articulating the final syllable, which is so notice- 
able in Latin, and which will be more fully discussed after- 
wards. Either form was in use indifferently in the last 
century of the Republic, and traces of the weak form are 
much older. Whether there was an intermediate i at 
one period seems uncertain: Corssen* quotes an isolated 
dederi : which, together with dedrot and dedro, may serve 
to shew the great fluctuation of usage. In utere for uteris, 
in utebare, uterere, &c, the loss of s has led to the same 
result. So also in some nominatives of pronouns the final 
8 has been dropped, and the vowel, thus left defenceless, 
has suffered the usual degradation : so ipse has an older 
form ipsus, and Me is doubly weakened from ollus. In 
the ablative, the loss of d has frequently caused a double 
form, as from marid, mari and mare; the tendency was 
always to pass on to e, but the necessity of keeping the 
cases distinct often protected the i. In the later times 
of the Empire the cases became hopelessly confused : the 
idative — and even the genitive and accusative after losing 
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their final consonants — could sink into final e : thus Cors- 
sen 1 quotes Tebere for Tiberim, and mare for marie. But 
to notice all the corruptions of the late Latin, interesting 
though they be as illustrations of the process which led 
to the confusion of cases in the Romance languages, is 
beyond our present plan. In the accusative as well as in 
the ablative of the i-declension in classical Latin we see 
the affection for e in the terminating syllable ; the e in 
fact was almost final, for the m was hardly sounded 
Many words exhibit both' forms : thus we have both namm 
and nauem, turrim and turrem, with an increasing prefer- 
ence for the latter form. A few are found only with t, as 
sitim, uim f and one or two others. Very rarely does the 
Latin avail itself of the double form to express diversity 
of meaning ; thus partem is the regular accusative; while 
partim is used for an adverb, as are a very large number 
of old accusatives from extinct nouns in -ti, as raptim, 
statim, &c. The retention of e in the nominative of nouns 
in en-, (which was originally an, and was allowed to sink 
even to in in the other cases,) e.g. nomen, stamen, pecten, 
and very many others, is probably also due to its being 
the final syllable. The original a i& kept in Sanskrit 
ndma from base ndman. The e is kept in further com- 
pounds, as momen-tum, &c, because followed by two con- 
sonants. In septem, nouem, decern the feeling of conveni- 
ence introduced the e ; whilst in Greek ίπτά, &c, a recol- 
lection of the loss of the nasal kept the final vowel from 
being further weakened. The last instance of weakening 
in case-endings which need be quoted is that of the vo- 
cative of nouns of the o-declension, which is regularly 
weakened to e, as Postume. 

The lightness of the vowel i is shewn in the frequent 
change from e before suffixes. In the majority of cases 
this may be accounted for by the affinity of i to t and d. 
But there are plenty of examples which shew simple 
weakening. Thus pudv&unofots is from a base pude*, pati• 

. * n. 240• »•■•"" * *taw*.Tk.*Y&. - 
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bulum from base pate ; rubi-cundus from base rube ; and 
it was in all probability first written rubecundus, like uere- 
cundus, &c. : tremebundus and tremibundus both occur, the 
latter in Lucretius (1. 95). A greater weakening is seen in 
domi-bus, uersi-bus, &c. from domu-, uersu-; still greater in 
publi-cus from poplo- and popolo-, and indeed invariably 
before the suffix -co-; greatest of all in cubi-culum from 
the base cuba; and uilicus from uilla. With this rigidity 
Cerssen 1 contrasts the flexibility of the Greek — shewn, 
e.g. in 'Ολυμπιακός and θηλυκός: yet even in Greek -lko 
is the favourite form. It will be observed the weakening 
to % before c and b is sufficiently common : further exam- 
ples of the latter combination are terri-bilis from base 
terre, credi-bilis from cred?, ludi-brium, &c. We find i 
regularly before m, as regimen, specimen, castimonia, sanc- 
iimonia, &c. Other instances (they are numerous) of this 
weakening before suffixes will be given in the section on 
Assimilation, which acts as a modifying cause determining 
the vowel in each case. The same weakening to i is 
found not infrequently in suffixes themselves. Thus lo 
becomes li in gracilis, sterilis*: ro becomes ri in hilaris, 
ceteris, &c. : so also we have volu-cri-s, ala-cri-s; mulie- 
bri-8y fune-bri-s; eques-tri-s, terres-tri-s : the adjectives in 
-tilis are probably from an older -tulo or -tilo : and simple 
-0 becomes -i in not a few cases, as sublim-is, unanimis, 
&c. ; though the older form of the first is found in Lucre- 
tius 8 , and unanimus was used even in the Augustan age. 

Next we come to weakening in Composition. 

First we will take those cases where the first member 
of the compound has suffered : in these the loss has gene- 
rally befallen the last syllable of a substantive, and is 
analogous to weakenings just mentioned in the last sec- 
tion. Thus a is weakened to i in tubi-cen, caiisi-dicus, 
&c. : u to i in corni-ger, arci-tenens, flucti-uagus, &c. : 
very frequently to i in armi-ger, fati-dicus, and many 
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other examples given by Corssen 1 . In all these cases the 
appearance of the light vowel i explains the nature of the 
change: it was the striving for lightness of form which 

ο σο 

caused the weakening. Sometimes, though rarely, we 
find e instead of i as in bene-uolus, male-ficus, &c. ; the 
forms beni-uoluSy maliuolus, malifieus seem probably Plaut- 1 
ine, but the MSS. vary 9 . In these cases he also thinks 
that the e is later than the i, which is found in the MSS. 
of the comedians : this seems to me uncertain. At all 
events it appears that in many words the provincial Ita- 
lian retained the older e where it passed in the written 
language into i: the compounds above given may there- 
fore be instances where some accidental cause has pre• 
sented a more original e, in the literary as well as in the 
spoken language. 

So regular had the use of i at the end of the first pari 
of the compound become, that even words taken from the 
Greek have their spelling altered to suit the rule. Thus; 
as Corssen points out 8 , names borrowed from the Gredc 
comedy as Δημοφών and Λημνοσέλήνη become on the 
Latin stage Demipho and Lemniselene ; τρ<νγοκωμ,ωΰία it- 
self is presented as tragi-comoedia ; and at a later day, 
on the same analogy, the great Μιθραδάτης was known 
at Rome as Mithridates. 

Secondly, let us take the more numerous and impor- 
tant cases where the second member of the compound 
has suffered. With this weakening of the Latin the 
Greek has no sympathy. The Greek shews singular fa- 
cility in the compounding of verbs with prepositions : and 
these numerous compounds in process of time often ceased 
to be felt as such, and were used to express some one 
simple idea which had no apparent connection with the 
original meaning of the two members ; yet the Greek Ian* 
guage seems never to have lost its consciousness of the 
truly composite character of the word : even though the 
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meaning of the verb might be overpowered by the prepo- 
sition, yet its form remained intact. Very different was 
it with the Latin. Here, as is obvious on the slightest 
glance, weakening is the rule ; when the original form is 
retained, it is the exception. The primary vowel a, which 
we have seen elsewhere so rarely affected, is here the 
greatest sufferer of all, as indeed follows from its occurring 
in roots more frequently than any other vowel. When 
followed by a labial or l l , it sometimes does not sink below 
u: thus we find oc-cup-o {sjcap), contubernium {*Jtab), 
in-sul'to (*/$άΐ), and ίη -sulsus from salsus. But even the 
labial is commonly unable to stem its downward course : 
the older forms de-rupio and sur-rupio gave way to de- 
ripio and surripio : and hosts of others, such as prohibeo, 
mancipium, dissilio, *&c. will occur to every one. Before 
final consonants other than labials, the radical vowel 
sinks as a rule to i: before gutturals, as re-ticeo (^tac), 
prodigium (\/ag) ; before Unguals, as profiteor (\ffat), Ju- 
piter, or Dies-piter; before nasals, as recino (\Jcan) and 
inimicus. Further, if the vowel be followed by two con- 
sonants as well as preceded by one at least, the vowel 
regularly sinks to e, as in the examples given above 8 . 
In all these cases sufficient strength is supplied to the 
syllable by the combination of consonants : and there- 
fore the original vowel is sufferea to sink to the dull e, 
unless retained at some intermediate stage by especial 
affinities. Thus we have peregrinus from ager, obsecro from 
sacer ; ascendo and aspergo from scando and spar go; but 
infringo and contingo fvomfrango and tango, because the 
nasal here is not radical ; it is only employed in the form- 
ation of the present base from Jfrag and */tag\ Damno 
in composition becomes condemno, from annus we have 
biennium and sollennis ; castus passes into incestus, tracto 
into detrecto ; from *Jcap we get auceps, &c. in the nomina- 
tive. In some isolated cases, as imbecillus, we find e without 
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9 See above, p. 163. 
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the excuse of the two consonants: others, like aequi-perare 
and per-petior, may be accounted for by the affinities to 
be hereafter mentioned. Ε itself is weakened to i in nu- 
merous compounds, where it had taken the place of ori- 
ginal a in the root: thus lego is colligo in composition; 
from tenax we get pertinax : but e is often retained, on no 
very clear grounds, except that these two vowels, as the 
weakest in the language, exchange place more easily. 
Corssen can give but one certain instance of ο being 
shortened in composition, illico from in loco : he gives also 
per-nic~ies, compared with noc-ere: but the root is nee. 
Z7is never shortened. There are a few seemingly irregu- 
lar instances of weakening of long vowels in composition, 
but always to e or i. Thus hah passes into anhelo ; */ag, 
which is lengthened to dg in ambages, imago, farrago^ 
&c, lets the a pass into I in many compounds, as caligo, 
vertigo, robigo; long ο is weakened to short i in cognitw 
and agnitus 1 , and long u to short e in de-iero, pe-iero, but 
retained in per-iurus. Lastly e passes into I in two cases 
— subtilis from tela, and delinire from lenis. 

It has been already mentioned that these weakenings, 
although very common, are by no means without excep- 
tions. The prevailing tendency never became universal; 
and this in most cases is to be accounted for by the sense 
of the composite nature of the words being retained. 
Sometimes we can see a reason for this, sometimes not. 
Thus prohibere acquired the general idea of preventing, 
losing the primary sense of holding a material obstacle 
"in front:" hence comes the weakening in form. But, 
either because of the stronger form of the preposition, 
or for some other reason, the primary sense of post-habere 
was felt even when used in cases where no putting behind 
in space was possible: and hence the retention of the 
original vowel. Again Diupater passed into Jupiter with- 
out preserving a trace in common use of its derivation: 

1 Unless we assume (^mfti Cots&en, τχ% 438^ * '^na&s&^fe Qitftut (compare 
ndta). 
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but the title Janus-pater was felt to be a compound from 
the use of its first member as a distinct word ; and there- 
fore the a never sank to i. And the idea of causation, 
which is obviously represented by compounds with facere, 
as tepefacere, &c, prevented the sinking of the vowel, 
which takes place in conficere, &c. In other cases I be- 
lieve that assimilation has been the cause of many irregu- 
larities. This explains why the a maintained its place 
mper-placet, but not in dis-plicet; in per-facilis, but not 
in dif-ficilis. Another reason which Corssen has pointed 
out 1 , by which the change has been prevented, is the 
necessity for distinguishing between distinct compounds. 
Thus expando was not allowed to sink into expendo, be- 
cause of the necessity for keeping it distinct from the 
combination of ex and pendo: so also it was necessary to 
distinguish contactum from contectum. But this principle 
explains a very small number of instances. 

Lastly, we come to weakening in Reduplicated forms. 

This process (as Corssen observes) is closely connected 
with that just described : for Reduplication is really a 
sort of Composition. In the weakening of the syllable 
produced by Reduplication, the Greek and the Latin are 
on the whole in accord. Thus in the formation of present 
bases the vowel found in the new syllable is regularly i : 
we have gi-gn-o in Latin, as well as ηί-ην-ομαι in the 
Greek; si-st-o as well as ΐ-στ-ημι: sometimes, however, 
e is found : examples have been given in the section of 
Chapter VI. especially devoted to the uses of reduplication. 
So also in the formation of the perfect the vowel regularly 
used in each language is e : τέ-τνφ-α and πέ-ποιθ-α stand 
by ce-cid-i and te-tul-i : though it must be allowed that 
there is much less uniformity in the Latin than in the 
Greek here ; the Latin employs the radical vowel in the 
new syllable not infrequently; not indeed the heavy vowel 
a, but 0, as in po-poec-i and mo-mord-i, u in pu-pug-i 
and cu-curri, and the weak i is kept in perhaps the only 

1 11. 407. 
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two verbs with radical i which have retained the redupli- 
cated syllable, di-dic-i and sci-scid-i. But the strong 
tendency towards a uniform use of e is shewn by the other 
forms which were not uncommon in classical Latin — f&- 
pugi, peposci, &c. ; but the original forms, pupugi, poposci, 
were again preferred, doubtless through the assimilating 
influence of the radical vowel. The e was regularly used 
for radical a, as in dedi (*/da), steti, &c. We may infer 

# * 

then that the tendency to regard these new syllables as 
mere grammatical forms was strong even in Graeco-Italian 
days: and that while the Greeks after the separation 
attained to strict uniformity in this matter, the Italians, 
advancing no further, formed their tenses now on one 
principle, now on another : from which inconsistency we 
find in our grammars the anomalies of the "irregular 
verbs." It is difficult to trace with certainty in Latin the 
process by which the reduplication was often altogether 
dropped. Corssen thinks that it began with the compound 
perfects : that in these by the " Old Latin law of accent- 
uation" the accent fell on the first syllable, e.g. ro-tetulit, 
and thus forced out the e of the reduplication-syllable; 
whence r£-t-tulit. (Compare the French "je ne le sais 
pas," where the e of the ne is lost in pronunciation.) Thus 
the ear grew accustomed to such possible forms as tulit, 
and when the "new law of accentuation" came in, and 
the accent was thrown forward in such words as tetulisti, 
the e again slipped out and left t~tulisti, tulisti; and in 
analogy with these accomplished facts the possible ttdi 
also became actual 1 . 

The Latin treads its own peculiar path of degradation 
when it weakens the radical syllable as well; when it 
allows e.g. pe-pag-i Wpag) to sink into pe-pig-i. The 
same fate has befallen numerous verbs with radical a — 
cado, tango, &c. In other cases, chiefly when two conso- 
nants follow, e is found instead of i, in fefelli and pepercz, 

1 I shall have occasion in & &n\ftftqpBi& action to explain Corseen r e 
views respecting accentuation in "LsXvcu 
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and ip. other cases by reason of some affinity, as to the r 
in peperi (from *Jpar). Sometimes the radical vowel 
seems to have been lost altogether, as in feci, i. e. fe-faci, 
then fe-f-c-i; that the verb was really reduplicated in the 
first instance is shewn by the Oscan fefdcust (i. e. fecerit) 
and fef ucid (i.e. fecit) 1 . This weakening of the second 
syllable would be analogous to that of the second member 
in a compound (pe-pigi, im-pingo), and produced by the 
same reason, the resting of the accent at one period upon 
the first syllable. Corssen however believes that the α in 
the Oscan forms was the result of vowel intensification : 
and that the e in Latin is a parallel lengthening; just 
as ago became egi. The reduplicated syllable must then 
have been lost altogether from the combined influence of 
quantity and accent falling on the radical syllable. This 
explanation undoubtedly accounts for the long vowel in 
Oscan, which is otherwise left unexplained. 
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II. Assimilation. 

So far we have seen the results of simple substitution 
upon the vowel system of Greek and Latin. A stronger 
vowel has passed into a weaker one in accordance with 
a regular scale of vowel-strength, differing indeed for the 
two languages, but constant in each. Before we look at 
the cases where this substitution has reached its natural 
limit — loss — let us see what modifying causes may have 
sometimes stemmed, sometimes altered, this downward 
progress : what influence other sounds, vowel or consonant, 
may have exerted in particular cases upon a vowel, which 
when no such influences were at work simply sank lower 
in the scale. 

As I have before said, we shall find no such modifi- 
cation of the Greek vowels. They were too strong to 
become the mere reflex of a neighbouring consonant. In 

1 Corssen, n. 4*27, 
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them was manifested all the vital energy of the language. 
The nearest approach to such action is that which we 
have seen when two vowels were thrown together by the 
loss of a consonant, or by other means. Then we saw 
that one vowel could affect another, but very rarely did 
one of the two (strictly speaking) either assimilate or dis- 
similate the other: it did not change the other into a 
new distinct sound more like, or less like to itself: rather 
the two became blended into one, after a severe contest, 
in which the stronger gained the day, but generally re- 
tained the marks of the conflict. And even so the agent 
of the change was a vowel and not a consonant. 

We may pass on then to the Latin, and see the result» 
of the weakness of its vowel system, ccfmpared with the 
Greek. We have seen that the scale of vowel-strength in 
Latin is this — a, o, u, e, i : that is, a vowel allowed to sink 
gradually in strength, and not interfered with by other 
causes, would pass along this scale from a to i. And this 
order down to a certain point is always preserved. The 
vowel a is always the original vowel : it is never derived 
from anything else : it passes into ο by weakening of arti- 
culation, and further down the scale. But neither ο nor 
any other vowel ever rises, by assimilation or by any 
cause whatsoever, to a. Similarly ο sinks to u, e, i : but 
u, e only rise to ο under very exceptional circumstances : 
and i never does. These two vowels, then, retain their po- 
sition in Latin as in Greek ; they are not the creatures of 
the consonants. But here the difference in Latin begins. 
While the difference in strength between a and ο was 
clearly felt, that between u } e and i was not so. Therefore 
these last three vowels occur often, not in their regular 
order but in dependence upon other sounds, through the 
principle of Assimilation. The difference in strength be- 
tween the three vowels was not sufficiently great to make 
a particular divergence from the scale offensive to the 
"/SprachgeIuhl: ,, not only could a vowel which was gradu- 
ally passing down the scata \te fcteaaafck sfc» *» ^£C\<nJ«sl 
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K)int, as at u, by a labial before or after it ; but even a 
weaker sound such as e, the result of old substitution for 
5, can be carried backward up the scale to u ; as *Jpel to 
nd-sus: the effort required to pronounce u was not so 
auch greater than the effort required for e, as the effort 
ο put the vocal organs in the position for e, when the un- 
ongenial letter I immediately followed, was greater than 
he effort to sound the more cognate sounds u and i 

For this appears to me the most noticeable cause of As- 
imilation ; two sounds, vowel or consonant, have to be pro- 
lounced together, one of which throws unusual difficulty 
nto the path of the other : that other sound will probably 
>e changed to one which is more compatible with that 
lound which has caused the difficulty : and may therefore 
>e said to be assimilated to it. Such difficulty will com- 
nonly arise when the two sounds are pronounced at very 
learly the same point of the tube or channel which begins 
ffith the glottis and ends with the lips, but with decidedly 
lifferent mechanism. Mere closeness in the tube is not 
generally of itself sufficient to cause assimilation 1 . Thus, 
•or example, i and y are produced at exactly the same 
point in the mouth, but the position of the organs for one 
s perfectly compatible with that for the other : conse- 
quently there is no necessity to change either sound into 
lomething which will suit the other better. But now sup- 
Dose that either e or i meets with I ? By referring back 
io the description given of these sounds 2 , it will be seen 
ihat for e (a) and i (ee) a position of the mouth is required 
η which there is an opening between the raised tongue 
ind the front palate — farther forward for i than for e. 
But in sounding I the point of the tongue is firmly pressed 
ust against the centre of the front palate, the emission of 
jreath taking place laterally. Now it is quite true that 
vhen a man pronounces his sounds — especially his vowel 
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1 As was wrongly stated at this place in the first edition : the short 
lescription given at p. 126 was correct. 
* At pages 85—88. 
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sounds — distinctly, there is no insuperable diffici 
keeping, the open position necessary for e or i durii 
required length of time, and then closing it for I. I 
are now talking of people who do not use this nee 
care: for such people the coming I seems to thr 
shadow over the preceding vowel : and instead of e ( 
hear a vowel which is produced farther back in the 
thereby avoiding the necessity of the double action 
same point: and the vowel which comes immediate 
hind e is u, which can be sounded even whilst the 1 
is in the act of closing for I 1 . And since the great* 
of the combination ul can thus even raise the easier 
e and i to u, which requires not only a more const 
position of the tongue, but also an action of the lips, 
the other two do not ; it is ά fortiori intelligible w' 
occurrence of I can stem the natural descent of the 
at the point u, as we have seen it do in the last ch 
This relation between u and I is commonly express 
by Corssen) by saying that u has an affinity for I — a ; 
which is convenient, but which requires explanation, 
same vowel however may have affinities for other 
nants or combinations of consonants which throw g 
difficulties in the way of sounding other vowels : th 
appear in the following pages. 

The affinity is simpler and more intelligible whe 
vowels e and i are the result of assimilation by consc 
The affinity of e is for r in Latin, and, though less 
edly, in other languages. I call it simpler for this r< 
there is no such obstacle to any vowel-sound present 
r as there was by I The channel is open for r in th 
tre, just where it is closed for L This is true even « 
English r, the central sound. But it is much mor 
of the laxly vibrated or trilled r, which was probab 

1 See Boby, Grammar, p. 12. " When two incompatible sound 
together, usually the difficulty is foreseen, and instead of the 
being left, after pronouncing the former, to do what they can w 

latter, the anticipation wika fedrougpixLthe former, or at' least ac 

to preserve the latter." 
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Latin as it is now the Italian r. For this, as has been al- 
ready pointed out, the closure is never quite complete, but 
the tongue is laid loosely along the palate, only very 
slightly closer than it is in the open position for e. The 
difference of position is so small that, in producing a trilled 
r, an 6 is almost inevitably produced with it. This then 
is a pure affinity: not the result of an attempt to avoid a 
difficult combination, but merely falling into one which is 
by its own nature easy, The affinity of i for the dentals, 
if it exists at all 1 , must be of the same nature. It would 
seem to be' a fair inference frorn such an affinity that t, d, η 
must have been pronounced farther forward than with us, 
i.e. that they were more truly " dentals." Otherwise, if they 
had been pronounced just at the same place as i, we might 
have expected that there would have been a struggle to 
avoid the combination, instead of a liking for it. But 
there is other evidence to shew that the dentals in Latin 
were sounded at much the same point as with us, only not 
firmly ; for which reason they often pass into other sounds : 
whereas I undoubtedly was a firm and distinct sound at the 
end of a syllable : hence the difficulty to be avoided in el 
or il would be greater than that of it or id. 

Lastly, it may be added that e and i are simple sounds 
produced by the action of the tongue only: u, on the con- 
trary, is complex, produced both by tongue and lips. It 
is more intelligible on this ground also that e and i should 
exhibit a simple affinity to particular consonants. It is 
possible that some of the affinities of u may be due to the 
labial action, and belong therefore to the second class : 
such may be the affinity for b and m : the perfect closure 
of the lips in sounding b and m may cause them to pass 
through the position necessary for u, and so check the 
progress of a preceding vowel which might otherwise have 
sank to e or i : it never, so far as I know, raises e or i to it, 
as I does. 
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I now proceed to give examples of assimilation of both 
these classes in Latin. I shall take, first, assimilation pro- 
duced by consonants; assimilation caused by vowels will 
come next. It requires no introductory remarks ; its na- 
ture is obvious : it shews a curious tendency towards mo- 
notony of sound, which marks a language whose vowel- 
system is weak. 

The cases where the progress of descent has been 
stemmed, and where it has been altered by neighbouring 
sounds, may be considered together. 

(i) Where the vowel in which the change results is u. 

If we take first the connecting-vowel, which was com- 
monly in Graeco-Italian, and which of all vowels was 
most likely to sink to its lowest form 1 , we shall observe . 
that in some few verbs in Latin it was retained at the 
point u by the influence of the labial-nasal m, as eumw, 
volunius : but in some verbs, which otherwise bear a strong 
resemblance to these in that oldness of form which at a later 
period seems a mark of irregularity, we find the u already 
thinned down to i, as ferimus : — just as in other simple 
verbs, i.e. those of the so-called third conjugation. Here 
therefore the vowel was kept, for some time in an early 
period of the language, at u by the assimilating effect of the 
ra. A similar effect — also not permanent — was produced 
by / in the days of Plautus, when sacro-ficus stopped at 
sacruficus 2 , before passing yet lower to sacrificus, or carni- 
fex rose to carnufex. So also b produced bu-bus, and 
Hecuba, the older form of which was Hecoba*. But the. 
consonant which has by far the greatest affinity for u is I. 
This affinity moreover was in full operation during the 
classical period of Koraan literature : it differs from those 
mentioned above, which had then almost died out. On 
the other hand, it would seem to have begun later : for we 
read cosol and consol on the tombs of three of the Scipios: 
while the introduction of the new sound is shewn by the 

1 See p. 262. • E.£. Most. 243. 

* Quint. 1. 4. Vb\ ww^, 
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vavering spelling — u or indifferently — on inscriptions of 
l somewhat later date. Corssen has proved that the new 
ound was established among educated men at the close 
>f the Republic, but that it never became general among 
he provincials, from whom the original was handed 
lown to all the Romance dialects ; just like the provincial 
f for i mentioned already. . 

The principal reason of this effect of the I has been 
lescribed above : but the nature of the sound in Latin 
nay have contributed to produce the effect, which is more 
lecided in this language than in any other which I know. 
L was generally a strong sound in Latin: it is said by 
Pliny 1 to have had a middle sound at the beginning of a 
irord, as lectus; to have been strong at the end of a word — 
ol, or a syllable — silua, or after a consonant in the same 
yllable, as chrus. (Hence no doubt the frequent loss of 
uch consonant or consonants, as {c)lamentum, {st)locus, 
cc.) He calls it weak only when it follows another I, as 
lie. This seems to shew that the sound of the first I in 
uch places was so strong that a second one was felt to be 
equired to express it: hence the constant variation in 
rriting, as Aquilius and Aquillius; also the occurrence of 
wo Zs where etymologically there should have been but 
ne, as querella and perhaps relligio (but the first I here 
aay be an assimilated d)> or one I instead of two, as pau- 
um, belua, solennis. I do not now think that this assi- 
milation is due to I having (like r) something of the 
owel about it. In Sanskrit indeed there occurs a vowel 
I, also a vowel ri : and we shall see hereafter that it was 
, slightly heard vowel in these two consonants which led 
the loss of original vowels before them, as in uinc(u)- 
wm, and dext(e)ra. But it cannot be assumed from this 
hat a vowel before I had a natural tendency to turn first 
ο u. 

The I was especially powerful when followed by another 
onsonant, in which case the preceding vowel was nearly 

2 See Corssen, 1. 219. s 
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always altered to u — the vowel which under the circum- 
stances required the least effort to produce. Thus a passed 
into u, as flaws and flagro into fuluos and J 'vigor, when, 
through the strong dislike of the Italians for a heavy con- ' 
sonantal beginning, the I as the second consonant was 
thrown further onwards in the word: e became u very 
much more commonly, as petto, pulsus; percello, perculsus; 
sepelio, sepultus, and a host of others; compare too the 
Latin mulgeo with the Greek άμέλτ/ω: ο almost equally 
often as colo, cuUus; adolesco, adultus; stolidus, but stid- 
tus; cottis and columna but culmen; poUen but puluis: and 
compare bulbus with βολβός, sulcus with ολκός. Indeed 
the flexibility of the Greek vowels in the same position is 
best seen by Corssen's examples 1 of words taken from the 
Greek by the Italians at an early period, and pronounced 
and written after their rule : thus πάσσαλος becomes pes- 
sulus, Σίκέλος is Siculus, φαινόλης is paenula. 

Ν combined with another consonant has the same effect 
as I, in detaining the preceding vowel at the step u. Thus 
nuntius, Acherun(ti)s, hunc, diminutives like ratiuncuh, 
contractions like homullus (from homonulus), are all in- 
stances of a vowel which has fallen from o, but no more 
than one step. In the same way mn detain the u in 
alumnus, Vertumnus, columna, aerumna, and all that class; 
and mp or mb in triumpus, umbo (ομφαλός), columba, &c. 
That the nasals were the cause seems clear, because before 
two consonants a vowel in Latin commonly sank to e : and 
this is not surprising, since m was the first of the two, and 
could stem an ο even when alone. But I do not under- 
stand the effect of the combinations in which n stands 
first : commonly there is no objection to an e before these, 
as in mens, pendeo, &c. : probably n with another letter 
was equivalent in strength to I, and could sometimes pro- 
duce the same effect. The cases are not on the whole 
very numerous, and it would seem that the tendency was 
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strongest in pre- Augustan times, and then rather ceased, 
for Ennius wrote frundes, and Lucilius dupundi. Among 
the provincials the o-sound was probably often retained, 
and passed on to the Romance language, e.g. molto, mon- 
do, &c. 

(ii) Where the vowel in which the change results is e. 

This result, as will be inferred from the previous ac- 
count, is produced especially by r, the most cognate of 
the consonants. This is most conspicuous in the cases of 
neuters ending in us (ps), where between the two vowels 
* passed into r, e.g. genos-is became genoris and then ge- 
neris; so also operis, sideris, ueteris, and a very large num- 
ber of similar nouns. It is perfectly impossible to say why 
in corporis, pecoris, facinoris, dedecoris, and several others, 
the was still retained : some principle of assimilation or dis- 
similation between the vowels may have helped, but it was 
not the same for all. Sometimes the double form occurs : 
feneris and pigneris are both old, yet they did not expel 
the forms: temperi is preferred for the adverb (i.e. the 
locative), tempori for the dative 1 : I know no other case 
where ever* so slight use of the difference was made. In 
other cases original i rises to e from the influence of r : as 
cinis, dneris; so also uomeris, pulueris. Next, Corssen 
quotes the terminations ber, cer, and ter, the vowel of 
which in Indo-European was certainly a 2 . The uniform- 
ity of the vowel before the termination -ro- (-ero) has 
been already contrasted 8 with the easier Greek yocalism. 
Lastly, in the conjugation of verbs e is always attracted 
by r, which in Latin seems to have had a peculiar 
sound; so dedl-sont passed into dede-runt\ 

I mentioned above, that e is the favourite vowel of the 
Latin in closed syllables before more than one consonant, 
as vertex (from vertic-) silex, apex, ilex, &c. ; the com- 
pounds of tjcap (seen in hosti-capa-s, and occurring as cup 

1 The form temperi occurs 19 times in Plautus ; tempori not at all ; 
neither in Terence. Wagner on Plant. Aid. 451. 

* Corssen, a. 200 k * See page 258. * Cotw»tl, xu ^fik• 
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I before a rowel, as occupo r eg. amcejm, wumctps, Ac; ale* 

; for afi£*, miZe*, a&ie? y hospes 7 ic ; Aojieff-fu* from Λοικ», 

1 tcele»-tHS from scelus, ped&ter for pcdit-4er{o)- y and name• 

: road othera. This combination even caused a further 

[ weakening of u, as fertntem, &c (contrast euntem) ; the 

I old et being retained in legal formulae. The reason of 

' this, it seems to me, lies in the dulness of the vowel : it 

has the least amount of character of any ; and therefore it 

best suits a syllable in which the consonantal element is 

strong. Prof Hejse's character of e may be assented to 

■ without difficulty ; with respect to the other vowels his 

conclusions are so ingenious that one cannot but wish 

; that they were borne out by facts. Of β he says that it 

is the vowel of least " tone :" it expresses less of sensation 

than any other, and consequently extends its dominion 

over speech with ever-increasing force, as the exponent 

of reasonable speech : colourless as water, it serves as the 

element to float consonants : it is the voice of emotionless 

reasonable speech 1 . 

(iii) Where the vowel in which the change results 
is i. It may seem needless to treat of this vowel as the 
result of assimilation. If» be the weakest of. the vowels^ 
it must be the point to which all vowels sink if left to their 
own course, without any modifying influences. It may be 
said on the other side that i is not invariably the weakest 
of the Latin vowels : there are cases in which % has sunk 
to e, as we have already seen, at the end of a word, or 
when the final consonant was so little heard that the 
vowel was really final. But I do not think that in any 
of these or similar instances i has been kept back by 
assimilating influences from sinking to e. The assimilatiou 
therefore in this case must be understood to be no more 

1 Heyse, System der Sprachwissenschaft, p. 79. I owe my knowledge 
of this brilliant writer to Mr Farrar's Chapters on Language. In the 
chapter from which the above is quoted, he distinguishes the vowels as 

/the natural exponents of different sensations : a distinction which, it is to 
bo /eared, has perished in a lax ^xe&tafcnfa «ta«p ot language, at least for 
the other vowels. Bee Chapters on Language,^. ^&,TOta. 
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than the result of affinity between i and other sounds, 
which generally compelled a vowel to sink as low as it 
could in the scale: it might not have done so, had 
no /such influence been at work. But I have already said 
that the affinity of i for the dentals is by no means easy 
to explain. According to Corssen 1 , who rejects Priscian's 
rule that final η was strong, medial η weak — η was strong 
in the middle of a word, at least where it was an element 
of either base or suffix : it can hardly have been strong 
in a prefix, such as con, when it generally vanished. 
Corssen instances the various spelling of words like 
Porsena or Porsenna to prove his theory ; just as the 
strength of medial I was inferred from the same reason. 
If this "be so, we can understand why n, which is a fine 
clear sound if pronounced with distinctness, would natu- 
rally draw to it the finest and most distinct of the vowels. 
But undoubtedly the nearness of the points at which the 
two sounds were produced has also much to do with 
the fact; and we shall see that i has an affinity for 
other dentals as well. The i occurs before η in terminus 
(Greek -μβνο-), in diutinus, where the suffix is the Indo- 
European -tana; regularly before the suffix -no, as in 
dominies, geminus, sarcina, pagina, &c. : it supplants in 
oblique cases from bases in on, as cardo(n), car din-is, and 
ordinis, hominis, marginis, &c. : and occurs in a few radical 
syllables, as in Minerua for older Menerua, and uindico 
(compare uenia). This tendency to substitute i for e, as 
we have already seen, was the mark of cultivated, as 
opposed to rustic, Italian. 

/ was also attracted to the dental spirants. The best 
proof lies in the transliteration of κωμάζω by commissor 
(the double s required to represent ζ may have had a 
peculiar force here) or κάναστρον by canistrum; here 
again we have two dentals at work. But the same change 
occurs regularly before sc : as tremisco a , adipisco, gemisco 
&c: the e is generally retained however when the sco is 

1 *. 248. * But tremesco, Lucx. τι. &4&. \ 
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added to a verbal base in e, as fenie-scq, &c. : yet even 
here sometimes both forms are found ; we have conticiscam, 
luciscit, &C 1 An important example of the attraction 
of s alone is furnished by the termination of comparatives, 
-ius for older -los. Here the i was sometimes absorbed 
by the u, as in minus: but more commonly the u itself 
sank to i, which then coalesced with the preceding i, 
and should therefore have produced a long final syllable 
in magis, satis, &c; but the weak pronunciation of the 
last syllable in Latin seems in every case to have let the- 
long vowel pass away 2 . Lastly, i occurs in connection 
with t and d. The instances where this assimilating 
power is best seen are the participles or participial forma- 
tions from the second conjugation, as meritus from mere- 
(but meretod occurs in the well-known epitaph of the son 
of Barbatus), tacitus from tace, and others too many to 
quote. The same change is seen sometimes, though rarely, 
in the first conjugation, as domitum, cubitum, crepitum^ 
uetitum, &c. In these cases accent no doubt had much 
to do with the weakening : the unaccented middle syllable 
could not maintain its length, and the shortened vowel , 
easily sank to i. The fact that i is always found before 
the suffixes -tion, -tia, -tat, -tudin, -do, &c, should perhaps 
not be pressed as an instance of assimilation, for we 
have already seen 3 that in all such formations the final 
vowel of the base has a natural tendency to sink to % as 
the easiest vowel, e.g. in belli-cus, rubi-cundus, &c. In 
spite of the tendency to e before two consonants we find i 
when both are dentals : e.g. intus (eWo?), indu, for the 
endo of the xn. Tables, uindico (mentioned above) and 
uindex, uindemia, &c. : also before gn in ignis, tignum* 
signum, pignus, which is some slight ground for believing 
that the g here was the guttural nasal : however the same 
change is seen where the g follows the η in lingua, tinguo, 
pinguis, &c. and seems due here to the η alone. 



1 Plaut. Mil. 410 •, Terence, Heaut. V\fc. 



4 <o*T*«eu x ii. 299. 
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In conclusion then, the three weak vowels have their 
own peculiar affinities ; u for I and labials, and e for r and 
closed syllables; i for dentals: these affinities being the 
result either of the difficulty of other combinations or of 
the nearness of the point of contact of the two sounds. 

Next we have to consider the cases where one vowel 
has assimilated another. This phenomenon is of compara- 
tively rare occurrence. We have often had occasion to 
remark the weakness of the Latin vowel-system : conse- 
quently we shall not expect the vowels to exercise so 
strong an influence over another vowel as the consonants 
did. , The following examples are derived, as before, almost 
entirely from Corssen. 

(i) When two vowels come into actual contact, they 
have a tendency to approximate to each other. 

Thus when y was resolved into i in {e)8yam i the sub- 
junctive of isjes, the difference in point of distance between 
the two vowels i and a made the form siam unpleasant : 
hence, through the influence of the i, the a drew one step 
nearer to it, and became e — siem, a form which constantly 
occurs in Plautus 1 . That a really occurred in this form 
in Latin, as well as in Graeco-Italian or Indo-European, is 
shewn by those cases where the y was entirely dropped, 
not resolved into i, when the a remained intact; as in 
reg{y)am. So also we have earn from */i, queam from *Jqui 
—where the radical vowel is changed. We have already 
seen that the Italians kept e in many words where it sank 
to % in the Latin : with the same preference for that sound 
they assimilated i to e in the common termination -io: 
thus Corssen 2 quotes fileai from Praeneste, at an earlier 
date than 218 B.C. ; not forty years later than the filios of 
the younger Scipio's tomb. Similarly, the difficulty of the 
combination ia produced the numerous class of secondary 
nouns in ~ies, e. g. durities by the side of duritia. 

Another effect of this assimilating influence of one 
vowel on another is to check in some cases the same power 

* Kg, Copt. 786. * 11. *λ&* 
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when exercised by a consonant. We have seen already 
that ο followed by I almost always sinks to u. But this 
change does not take place when i or e precede ο : appa- 
rently the labial action for u was felt to be inconsistent 
» with these two vowels ; and they therefore by their assimi- 
lating power retain the original ο in uiola, filiolus, gla- 
diolus, &c; in aureolus, luteolus, &C. 1 

(ii) When two vowels are separated from each other 
by a consonant, they tend to become identical. 

Thus e assimilates a preceding vowel in bene, originally 
bono, which by regular weakening became bone; then the 
feeling of the coming e in the last syllable modified the ο 
in the first.' Similarly illec-ebrae owes the e of its second 
syllable *]lic to that of the third. Ο has changed u and e 
in a previous syllable, in soboles (sub) and socordia (se). 
So also u has operated in the suffix of tug-urium on the 
vowel of s/teg, and perhaps caused partial assimilation in 
so-luo, so-lutus for se-luo, like se-cors; we .find lucuna for 
lacuna, and rutundus in Lucretius 2 . I think it possible 
that the same influence may have produced diurnus (dies), 
and arbustum (arbos). But more numerous are the cases 
where i has affected a preceding vowel, Thus ne-hilum 
becomes nihil : the old i in mihi is preserved by the final 
i, though in met, mens, &c. it has become e : *Jsul in con- 
sul•) passes into sil in consilium, facul becomes fcunlis; 
semol (simul) becomes similis: and *Jcal, which is found 
in καΧύτττω and calim (the old form of clam according to 
Festus), becomes occulo, but super-cil-ium : Caecus becomes 
Caecilius ; and contrast Proculus with Procilius, LucuUus 
with Lucilius, I do not think that inquilinus by incola, 
inspicio by *Jspec, can be fairly quoted as instances 8 : 
because the vowel would have in each case sunk to % by 
itself. A forward action is clearly to be seen, as I think, 
in diffiailis and displicet 4 : i is not found in perfacilis 
and per placet, where no i precedes. 



1 π. 347. 

* Corssen, n. 35$. 
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It appears from these examples that by far the great- 
est part in this kind of assimilation is played by the vowel 
% — the weakest of all : a fact which is certainly surprising. 
Corssen 1 gives the analogy of a, o, ii in German, which 
are commonly produced by an i in the following syllable : 
e.g. mann, mannlich: and he concludes that i, thin though 
it be, requires for its pronunciation a considerable ten- 
sion of the organs of speech, differing herein much from 
e. This explanation is most unsatisfactory. It is this 
effort required in pronunciation, and nothing else, which 
is the mark of a strong vowel : and yet nothing can be 
plainer than the fact that i is weaker than a, 0, or u. 
And certainly no such tension is absolutely required to 
sound the i, though greater power may accidentally be 
applied to it, as it may also to e. The truth is that the 
real cause of the change is not the influence of the i : the 
real cause is the natural tendency of every vowel to grow 
weaker in Latin : the i only lends a helping hand, deter- 
mining how far the change should operate — in this case 
to the utmost possible limit, sometimes giving an addi- 
tional impulse to the vowel affected, which might other- 
wise have resisted the primary tendency, as difficilis, 
mentioned above. In a word, it is only a modifying, at 
most an auxiliary cause of the change: and this is in 
accordance with the view of Assimilation which I have 
given. Corssen 2 gives some interesting examples of a 
produced by assimilation in the late popular-Latin: e.g. 
ansar for anser, parantalia, &c. : and he points out how a 
in this way appears sometimes in the Komance languages, 
e.g. marchand from late Latin marcator, sauvage from sal- 
vaticus (silua). It seems to me unquestionable, that this a, 
so produced, was not the full sound (ah) in Latin : though 
it may have become so in the descendants of the Latin, 
all of which, as has been pointed out, were subjected to 
foreign influences. It may have been (a), but more pro- 
bably the neutral vowel 3 . It is observable, that in almost 

1 11. 380. * 11. 373. * te&yu&^ 
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all cases this a precedes an r, or I, that is, just the two 
sounds before which the neutral vowel is most common in 
England, e.g. altar, fatal. 



III. Dissimilation. 

This principle has of course a less wide field than that 
which we have just considered. The same sound is less 
likely to occur twice in inconvenient proximity, than dif- 
ferent sounds. Like Assimilation, it is sometimes an aux- ! 
iliary cause of new change, sometimes it prevents the, 
regular process of change. Its operation is restricted to 
some of the places in which either by regular substitution, 
or by the loss of a letter, or by the resolution of a semi- 
vowel into a vowel, or by the addition of suffixes to roots 
or bases, or by two of these causes combined, the sam$ 
vowel-sound occurred twice. It acts, I say, only, in some 
of these places, because the most obvious method was to 
let the two vowels so meeting coalesce into one long 
vowel : and this often took place. For example, when 
sequ-ontitr was tending to become sequ-untur by the regu- 
lar substitution of u for o, since the double u would have 
been difficult to pronounce, the two often coalesced, and 
(q being rarely written after the loss of its peculiar atten- 
dant u) the result was sec-untur, when the tendency to 
weaken ο to u in these forms had become too strong and 
too universal to be resisted. But the natural dislike to 
such a transformation is seen in the fact that the old 
spelling sequontur was still retained even in the Augustan 
age, side by side with the new. Similarly we find in 
indifferent use equos and ecus, aequom and aecum, quom 
and cum, &c. In all these cases this retention of the o, 
this bar to the regular change, is due to the principle of 
Dissimilation. In some instances no doubt this principle 
was aided by another cause. If the weakening of ο to u 
had taken place, and the Vno nonn^V^^^ol coalesced, 
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ihere would often have resulted much confusion. Thus 
toltus would have been allowed to sink into ultus; uolnus 
nto ulnus, &c. Here therefore there was all the more 
leed for letting the natural tendency to Dissimilation act 
idly. 

Corssen gives as examples of this bar, beside the well- 
known uolt, uolcanus, &c, the cases where original is 
retained in the suffix -olus, which generally sank 'to -ulus ; 
as friuolus, Scaeuola, &c. l The combination uu seems to 
have only been tolerated when another vowel followed, in 
which case the second u was of course really the semi- 
vowel v, and there was no real meeting of identical sounds, 
s.g. in illumes. 

The meeting of i with i occurred more frequently : 
a.g. from the resolution of ei into i, as petiei, petii ; uieis*, 
uiis. Here the combination was allowed, because contrac- 
tion would in such cases have produced immense confu- 
$ion: but where possible it was permitted. Thus when 
De-is became Diis by weakening, it was at once shortened 
into Dis ; and genitives like Vergilii were also contracted, 
except when a poet found the older form more convenient. 
Γο avoid the double i, the radical vowel of sjiac was long 
kept at e, e.g. proiecere, traiecere, &c, found in Lucretius 
ind Virgil ; and when the e had sunk to i, the difficulty ' 
was avoided by dropping one of the vowels, as obicio, 
idiciOy &c. 3 

But when the difficult combination arose from the 
meeting of the end of a nominal base with a case-suffix, 
Dr even a new formative suffix, then dissimilation stepped 
in and prevented the occurrence of the sound. One of 
the two vowels became e ; thus ali-inus became alienus. 
Similarly when β would naturally have sunk to i in the 
last syllable of the root, it was retained, as in abietis, not 



en. VI J. 



1 11. 392, &c. 2 See p. 152. 

3 At a somewhat late time, if we may judge from poetry. Thus Virgil 
[Aen. vi. 420) has ohicit off am { = obyicit), but Lucan (ix. 188) Pompeiumque 
ieis ohicit. Yet in Virgil we find reice scanned as a dissyllable, which 
sould not be if each i was heard• 
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aMitis, and Anienis from Anio(n), though from cardol^ij 
we have cardinis. So also in the formation of a secondary 
noun we see the same influence. Although before -tori 
bases in ο regularly allow the ο to sink into i (as from 
uero-y ueritat-), yet if i precedes, the ο does not sink below 
e, as in pie-tat-, uarie-tat-, and many others 1 . The root 
AG is frequently used to form a sort of causal verb 2 ; in. 
which case the vowel naturally sinks to i, or is altogether 
lost, e.g. leuigare, pur(i)gare, obiurigare* and iur(i)gium. 
But when i precedes, this vowel was kept at e, as uariegare. 
Lastly, the older form of the genitives ipsius, illivs, &c 
is to be accounted for on this principle. We have seen 
the u occurring in forms like corporus (p. 165), a weaken- 
ing of Graeco-Italian -os. But this u regularly sank to i 
and consequently we might have expected to find ipsiis or 
ipsis: the change was prevented by the preceding i. 

Finally, the combination ee is avoided in eeis by the 
forms eis or ieis, both in the nom. and the dat. or abL 
plural. And the only reason, apparently, why we find the 
one relic of the older form of the present participle, so 
often mentioned, euntem, is that if the usual weakening 
took place in it, we should have a double e sound. 

These, with a few others of the same class, are the 
main examples of Dissimilation — a principle which (as will 
have been observed) acts almost exclusively in hindering 
weakening, which but for it would, on the analogy of 
similar forms, have certainly taken place. 

1 Corssen, l 310. 

8 So apparently in A. S. we have edd-ig-an, to make happy, from edd, 
happiness, fand-ig-an, to cause to find, to search out, tempt. 

3 In Plautus, Trin. 68, ed. Brix, though Fleckeisen reads obiurgito, 
not so well, I think. 
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;urn for a short time to the Greek. As the last 
as of change had little effect on the vigorous 
stem of the Greek, it is only natural that it should 
fered still less from loss. Indeed the only class of 
l which a vowel is dropped with any regularity is 
verbs which formed their continuous stem by re- 
on. In these the radical vowel commonly fell 
any of the cases have been already mentioned ; as 
τμαι, μί-μ{β)νω, ΊΓί-π(£)τ-ω πέ-φφν-ω, &c. This 
Lie reason for believing that the accent in Greek 
originally regulated by the length of the last syl- 
t was free to fall, as was natural, on whatever syl- 
>re especially modified the original idea — here 
ι on the first : for had it been on the radical syl- 

* 

ays, as would be necessary under the later law — 
ένω, — it is almost inconceivable that the accented 
ould have been suffered to drop. It is quite true 
5 view is not free from objection, though less so, 
k, than any other. For example, it may be asked 
appened that, if the accent was always on the re- 
d syllable, the vowel was yet regularly weakened 
e may answer that it is less remarkable that an 
bed vowel should be weakened than that it should 
but this answer allows the difficulty. It is hardly 
)le that the accent should have been originally on 
al syllable, and remained there after the redupli- 
ifficiently long to allow the new syllable to be 
1 regularly, and then — after the importance of 
able had so far faded out of the comofom\uea& <&V 
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thoee who used it — should have been thrown back on to 
it> and so the radical vowel have been lost. It would de- 
stroy the very principle of the theory, that there was a 
natural connection between accent and sense, if we should 
thus suppose that a syllable could be accented after it had 
lost its meaning, in times when accent had not yet become 
bound by quantity. Some other explanation must be 
found if this theory is to be maintained. May the change 
of the vowel in the reduplicated (and accented) syllable 
have been due to dissimilation as well as to weakening? 
We have already seen in words like yeyova how the 
Greeks avoided the occurrence of the same vowel in con- 
secutive syllables. As the vowel in the radical syllable 
was nearly always e in those verbs which formed their 
protracted stem in this manner, the choice of t for the 
vowel of the reduplicated syllable would thus be ex• 
plained : it gives a variation in sound, but the smallest 
possible. 

The theory of the original freedom of the accent is 
maintained by Corssen in the third division of his work on 
the Latin language — that which deals with accentuation— 
the Betonung. It is true that this part is open to many 
objections: it contains more of hypothesis and less of facte 
than the Aussprache and Vokalismus: and difficulties, 
such as that mentioned above, are not met. Still on the 
whole his theory seems to me more satisfactory than any 
other. It is confirmed to some extent by the Sanskrit 
verbs which are analogous to those which we are consider- 
ing ; for at least in the singular they are accented on the 
reduplicated syllable. The augment too is accented in 
Sanskrit ; as on this theory it could not fail to be, if the 
augment was originally (as seems certain, whatever may. 
have been its meaning) an addition from without, and 
alien to the verb; and so differing in kind from reduplica- 
tion, which added no new element to the root. So this 
principle, if true, would explain other losses in Greek 
r which occur in augmented toa&Ba/W» to& *λ ragilarly as 



Lose. 

in the present : I mean cases like β-σ^χ-ον 1 from *Jae% 
or */ a X e > and ίσπόμην for έ-σεπ-ομην; where the rough 
breathing was probably a mistake, on the analogy of the 
present βπομαι and the imperfect βΐπόμην ; in this last the 
breathing was misplaced, the process being ε-σεπ-όμην, 
έίττομην, εβπόμην, βίπόμην. 

Lastly, we find a vowel sometimes lost in formative 
suffixes before a case suffix, e.g. ΊΓατ(ς)ρ-6ς. The fact that 
the e does not fall out in the accusative where it is ac- 
cented, whilst the genitive and dative have the accent on 
the case-suffix, seems to point again to accent as the cause 
of the loss. But why the accent was on the suffix in the 
genitive and dative alone, is not so easily answered. Wa$ 
the accent originally on all case-suffixes — as modifying the 
radical idea? and was it then commonly thrown back from 
the natural tendency in all languages — less felt in Greek 
however than in most — to shorten a final syllable % But 
I confess myself entirely unable to explain why particular 
cases like πατρός still kept it unchanged. 

Examples of loss in Latin are much more numerous — 
another proof of the weakness of the Latin vowel system 
compared with the Greek. They are so various that it is 
difficult to bring them under general heads. Perhaps the 
best plan will be to give a list of the most important, and 
see afterwards what general conclusions may be drawn 
from them. 

Corssen 2 now rejects the hypothesis that a is lost in 
the perfects of the first conjugation — e.g. cub(a)ui, nec(a)- 
ui, — formed, like others of the same class, from the bases 
cubd, need, &c. by the addition of ui the remnant of fui 3 : 
for it is possible that this termination was joined directly 
to the simple root, in which case there would have been 
no loss of a, whilst the present was formed from a base 
crepd: compare ηαμ -dv but ηαμί-ω in Greek : and in one 
case at least we have an infinitive, son-ere. On the other 
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1 Schleicher, Camp. 57. s Cores. 11. 520 nota. 

* See Schleicher, Comp. 82ft. 
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thoee who used it — should have been thrown back on to 
it, and so the radical vowel have been lost. It would de- 
stroy the very principle of the theory, that there was a 
natural connection between accent and sense, if we should 
thus suppose that a syllable could be accented after it had 
lost its meaning, in times when accent had not yet become 
bound by quantity. Some other explanation must be 
found if this theory is to be maintained. May the change 
of the vowel in the reduplicated (and accented) syllable 
have been due to dissimilation as well as to weakening? 
We have already seen in words like yeyova how the 
Greeks avoided the occurrence of the same vowel in con- 
secutive syllables. As the vowel in the radical syllable 
was nearly always e in those verbs which formed their 
protracted stem in this manner, the choice of ι for the 
vowel of the reduplicated syllable would thus be ex• 
plained : it gives a variation in sound, but the smallest 
possible. 

The theory of the original freedom of the accent is 
maintained by Corssen in the third division of his work on 
the Latin language — that which deals with accentuation— 
the Betonung. It is true that this part is open to many 
objections: it contains more of hypothesis and less of facts 
than the Aussprache and Vokalismus: and difficulties, 
such as that mentioned above, are not met. Still on the 
whole his theory seems to me more satisfactory than any 
other. It is confirmed to some extent by the Sanskrit 
verbs which are analogous to those which we are consider- 
ing; for at least in the singular they are accented on the 
reduplicated syllable. The augment too is accented in 
Sanskrit ; as on this theory it could not fail to be, if the 
augment was originally (as seems certain, whatever may. 
have been its meaning) an addition from without, and 
alien to the verb; and so differing in kind from reduplica- 
tion, which added no new element to the root. So this 
principle, if true, would explain other losses in Greek 
1 which occur in augmented teii&fia,\raXi ίμ& «& ragilarly as 
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ι the present : I mean cases like β-σ(ζ)χ-ον χ from *Jae% 
r */<τχ€, and βσπόμην for ε-σβπ-ομην, where the rough 
reathing was probably a mistake, on the analogy of the 
resent έπομαι and the imperfect βνπομην ; in. this last the 
reathing was misplaced, the process being έ-σεπ-όμην, 
επόμην, έβπόμην, βΐπόμην. 

Lastly, we find a vowel sometimes lost in formative 
uffixes before a case suffix, e.g. πατφρ-ός. The fact that 
he € does not fall out in the accusative where it is ac- 
ented, whilst the genitive and dative have the accent on 
he case-suffix, seems to point again to accent as the cause 
f the loss. But why the accent was on the suffix in the 
;enitive and dative alone, is not so easily answered. Wa$ 
he accent originally on all case-suffixes — as modifying the 
adical idea ? and was it then commonly thrown back from 
he natural tendency in all languages — less felt in Greek 
iowever than in most — to shorten a final syllable % But 
confess myself entirely unable to explain why particular 
ases like πατρός still kept it unchanged. 

Examples of loss in Latin are much more numerous — 
«nother proof of the weakness of the Latin vowel system 
ompared with the Greek. They are so various that it is 
lifficult to bring them under general heads. Perhaps the 
>est plan will be to give a list of the most important, and 
ee afterwards what general conclusions may be drawn 
rom them. 

Corssen 2 now rejects the hypothesis that a is lost in 
he perfects of the first conjugation — e.g. cub(a)ui, nec(a)- 
ti, — formed, like others of the same class, from the bases 
mbd, need, &c. by the addition of ui the remnant of fui 3 : 
or it is possible that this termination was joined directly 
ο the simple root, in which case there would have been 
10 loss of a, whilst the present was formed from a base 
vrepa: compare ηαμ -eiv but ηαμζ-ω in Greek : and in one 
;ase at least we have an infinitive, son-ere. On the other 

1 Schleicher, Comp. 57. s Corse, n. 520 nota. 

8 See Schleicher, Comp. S2ft. 
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hypothesis the weakened supine cubitum, where the reason 
for the i lies in the dental t, probably led the way to 
cubiui and then to cubui. In nouns this loss is rare : but 
uirgo may be a shorter form of uirdgo 1 : clarus with 
clamor and gratus are from *Jcal and *Jghar (χαρά) : and 
Corssen points to palma and cupressus, which represent 
the Greek τταΧάμη and κυπάρισσος. 

The loss of (I take the vowels according to their 
strength) is even more rare. We find uict(o)rix 9 alt(o)rix t 
pist(o)rina, &c. where the new suffix has forced out the 
vowel of the old. 

The next vowel — u — is only lost before I : and I have 
before said that I has something of the vowel in itself. 
Thus uinclum, as is well known, occurs at least as often as 
the older uinculum in verse-writers even of the Augustan 
age. Others like poclum, uehiclum 2 do not seem to occur 
in the literary dialect later than the Plautine age, till 
poclum is found again in Prudentius. Some words appear 
with a double form in Plautus, as populus and poplus, dis- 
ciplina and discipulina, and templo but extempulo*. These 
" syncopated forms" when they occur in Latin poets are 
generally explained as "poetical licenses" — a radically 
false theory, if it means that Virgil and Horace used it- 
regular forms which ordinary men of the time could not 
have used. The truth is the very opposite of this state- 
ment : a pronunciation of uinculum and similar words, in 
which the u was either barely heard, or not heard at all, 
was the universal pronunciation of the day : it was one of 
the regular weakenings of the popular use, which can be 
distinctly traced upon inscriptions through many centu- 
ries, and always on the increase : which was also prevalent 
among the different Italian dialects. Educated men of 
Virgil's day laboured to restore the w; and there can be 
no doubt that one effect of the Augustan literature was to 

1 It is connected, perhaps with more probability, by Curtius with 
όργάω, opyddes, from a root *V£Ra=to well. 

J Plant. Pen. 775 % 7tfi. * BewVW. 
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tern to some extent the general corruption of the lan- 
uage as shown in this and numerous other ways. Only 
bese writers did not entirely debar themselves from the 
>rms in daily use. Therefore their use of these vulgar 
)rms was an infringement of their rule as poets, not such 
η infringement of some stricter non-poetical standard as 
j implied by the term "poetic license/' The u also fell 
ut almost regularly in the secondary suffix -ulo, when 
receded by n y or r, which then assimilated themselves to 
be following I, and so produced the terminations -ello, 
illo, -olio, -ullo; e.g. ocellus (for ocululus), Stella (for ster- 
la)y homullus (for homomdus), corolla (for coron-uL•), 
tilla for stir-ula : sometimes -uh was added to a word in 
?hich it already occurred, with a similar result ; as pupil•- 
UA for pupulrulus (that is pupuh + ulo), oscillum from os- 
ulum, &c. ; see the lists given by Corssen 1 . 

Just as u fell out before I, so e was lost before r ; es- 
»ecially in the suffixes -ero, -hero, &c. Thus we have 
ib(e)ri, cap(e)ri, inf\e)ra, late-b{<i)ra y and numerous 
thers. Similarly the suffix -tero is weakened to -tro, as 
a dextro, sinistro, neutro, nostro ; and then often to -tri as 
α equestri-s, &c. : so also ac-ero becomes ac-ri-8. And the 
ame weakening which we have seen in πατέρος is found 
a pat(e)ris, also in ag(e)ri, aeg(e)ri, nig(e)ri, pig(e)ri, &c. 
'hese are common and well known. Rather less obvious 
5 the loss of e in salictum ; compare dumetwm, queficetum, 
:c. This vowel is also lost in perfects, like a above : as 
leb(e)ui, doc(e)ui, hab(e)ui*. 

But the loss of all these vowels is small compared with 
hat of i, the thinnest of all the vowels and most likely to 
ie out ; both when it was radical, and when it was the 
ubstitute for a stronger vowel. From the long list of its 
missions 8 , it seems capable of falling out of almost any 
lace• Thus it disappears before c in calx (calic-) ; before 
in pur(i)gare, iur(i)gium; before d in cal{i)dus (the true 
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form of Augustus' day, on the authority of the Emperor 
himself 1 ), ual(i)de, u(ui)dus, au(i)deo, gau(i)deo (but (/awi- 
sus) ; before t incessantly, as miserfytiis, often in Lucretius 
in words which the next generation of writers did not 
allow to be contracted, as pos(l)ta* (though the compound, 
re-pos(i)tus, is a favourite both of Virgil and Horace, and 
demands the weakening by its length) ; in al(i)tus, yuae- 
s(i)tor, audac(i)ter, &c. ; in the old verbs fer(i)t, est (i.e. 
edit), uol{i)t; (that is to say, if these forms did really em- 
ploy the connecting Vowel analogously to the other per- 
sons— -ferimus, &c); before m and η at the beginning of 
numerous suffixes, as summus for supimus, bruma for breu- 
vma, teg(i)men, sig(i)wwm (whence siginulum or sigillum), 
alum(i)nu8, &c;— -for the Graeco-Italian e in these forma- 
tions probably passed through i before it was dropped, on 
the analogy of terminus, &c. ; before s in comparative suf- 
fixes, if Corssen be right in his very ingenious suggestions 
that, on the analogy of magis, satis (i. e. magius, satins, so 
also mox is a neuter comparative from mouoc-ius (*/mov) t 
whence mouoc-is and mo(u)oc-$, the i being dropped before 
the s ; also that uix = ui-c-ius, a comparative of ui-co, an 
adjective formed from uis*; as also the forms afo, ex, vk, 
su(b)s, &c, where the s is difficult to account for, and this 
(conjectural) explanation seems to me more probable than 
any other. It is certainly confirmed by the superlative 
forms in -sto (the Greek -ιστό) : these are probably only 
the comparatives intensified by the addition of the prono- 
minal base -to; then the i is traceable in pra-is-to or 
praesto "near," as "most before" you; it is lost in iuxta 
for iug-is-ta "most joining on." The i is also lost before s 
as before t in verbal forms like es,fers, &c. 

Much more numerous and important are the cases 
where i is lost in verbal formations before s, when another 
s precedes, which after the loss of course coalesces with 

1 Quint, i. 6, 19. The Emperor may at least be evidence to a form, 
even if he, like SigLsnraiid, could, not tsconte \V 

2 I. 1059. * $** KT\t."B€tortee^.*SL. 
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the other. Such forms are dixti for dic-si-sti; which 
occurs very frequently in the comedians, but not again 
in Uterature till the Silver age. Similarly the subjunc- 
tive perfects faxim, for fefaci-sim, ausim for ausi-sim, 
the futura exacta facso for fefaci-so 1 , occepso for ob-cecapi- 
eo, the pluperfects ex-stinxem for extinxi-sem, uixem for 
uixi-sem, and the infinitives dixe, traxe — all shew the 

■ earn e loss. Schleicher indeed objects to these formations 
on the ground that the second s between two vowels 
must have become r and the i before it changed to e, 
as actually did take place in fecerim, which certainly fol- 
lowed the common Latin rule. Therefore he assumes 2 
an older and a younger formation; and that in the older 
the suffix was added directly to the root, as fac-sim. 
This I think is improbable from the very periphrastic 
character of these tenses: compare the passive foetus sim, 
where the first part is recognised as a complete word, 
not a mere root or even a base: and I think that the 
weak i, coming in the third syllable after a strong explo- 
sive sound, would scarcely be heard ; and so the necessity 
for changing s to r would not be felt : afterwards when 

fefaci had sunk to fed the i would be more distinctly 
heard and affect the following 8 more. The history of 

1 The old explanation of these forms, that e. g. faxo was formed direct^ 
from y/fac by adding so, as in Greek (see especially Madvig, Opusc. n. 
64, &c), is approved by Boby (Grammar, 198). It is to me improbable, 
(1) because if that method of forming the future had survived in Latin at 
all, we should surely have found more traces of it ; (2) because the future 
suffix was -sya, and this should have appeared as -no in Latin ; (3) because 
compounds like occepso must be later than capiam, and yet they exhibit 
this assumed older form of the future suffix ; (4) because these forms can 
hardly be separated from the subjunctives ; (5) because faxo, at least, is 
unmistakeably in use the future of the completed action. The objection, 
on the other hand, that β must have become r between two vowels is un- 
doubtedly formidable : but I think the account given above gives some 
explanation of the difficulty, though it does not remove it. 

a Comp. p. 831. — Corssen assumes, to account for these forms, an indi- 
eative perfect faxi, i. e. fac + si, a later form and distinct from feci whence 
fecerim (=fecisim). Such perfects no doubt often occurred; but here I 
prefer to derive both forms from a reduplicated perfect, which occurs 
in the Oscan, fefaci. This can be weakened in two ways, one as in the 
text, the other by dropping the a, through the accent bein£ on. the xe,- 
dupUcatedByJlable—fe/(a)ci t fe(f)ci,f€cU 
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these forms is the same as that of uinclum,, &c, mentioned 
above : they are found constantly in the comic writer» 
who represent the pronunciation of ordinary life, and they 
were doubtless heard in ordinary talk in the Augustan 
age, and are therefore sometimes, but very rarely, used by 
Horace and Virgil. The other conjugations, the 1st, 2nd 
and 4th, could form their futurum exact um and subjunc- 
tive perfect in the same way from the earliest times down 
to the days of Ennius and Plautus, but not much later. 
Thus in Plautus we have amasso (i.e. amauiso, which re- 
gularly became amauero), seruasso, prohibessis (i.e. prohi- 
beui-sis or prohibueris). Here it would seem that the loss 
of the u as well as the i led to a compensatory doubling of 
the s\ 

The cases in which the vowels have fallen out in com- 
position are sufficiently numerous and peculiar to deserve 
a short separate notice 2 . The stronger vowels indeed did 
not fall out under these circumstances, at least without 
first sinking to a lower sound : co-ago, doubtless, first be- 
came coigo on the analogy of red-igo, &c. and so passed to 
cogo. And most of the instances in which ο seems to have 
fallen out, appear to me rather cases of contraction, e.g. 
quorsum from quo-wrsum, where we have a sliding to- 
gether of the double uo, than an elision of either : this is 
xrue also of prbsa for pro-uorsa, and Corssen's assumed 
mouox; of cofytyncti and ho(i)ornus where the lost letter 
was y\ in all these cases the vowels which met were the 
cognate ο and u which easily united. The loss of u is sin- 
gularly rare ; it is apparently confined to the last syllable 
of manu in compounds like man(u)suetus, man(u)datu8> 
maniujceps, &c. : * the length of these words rendered the 
loss of some part inevitable, and therefore the unaccented 
vowel was naturally the first to go. The loss of e and i is 



common enough. 
nomen-cupo, posse 



Thus e is lost in ol(e)facio, nuncupo, i.e. 
for pot(e)se : in numerals often with a 



1 See, ho^evei, Itafay, Grammar, p» 198. 
s For a fuller lipt ot βχΑχκ(λβ&, «β» Cjcstomseli w^lV-^, 
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consonant, as qum(que)decim, sept(em)iissis, &c. Its loss 
in the reduplicated perfects is well known, e.g. in rec(e)- 
ddi, ret{e)tuli. In all these cases the first part of the 
compound has suffered : the loss has fallen on the second 
member in prae(Jie)ndo > co-u(e)ntio (which finally sank to 
. eontio, like noui-uentius to nuntius); in bi-(ge)nae, mali- 
g(e)nus, and numerous others. The loss of i is commoner 
still; e.g. au(i)-spex, nau(i)fraguSj uii{i)-decim, sinciput for 
semi-caput, officina for opi-ficina, pau(ci)-per, sti(pi)-pen- 
dium and others; in the second part of the compounds, as 
m-rfygOyCO-tymo, sur-(ri)pui, re-pos(j)-tus &c, iur(i)gium> 
prae-(i)tor, indvr(i)tiae, iubeo perhaps for ius-hibeo, &c. 

What is the immediate cause of this vowel-loss? We 
know that the general cause is the general principle of all 
phonetic change. But why did these particular syllables 
suffer to such an extent, while others in the same word 
get off scot free ? Corssen replies that the cause must be 
the accent. The syllable which lost the vowel must have 
been the unaccented syllable. Then how far is this ά priori 
decision confirmed by the facts of the Latin language ? In 
order to clear up this point Corssen has instituted an 
elaborate inquiry into the laws of the Latin accent 1 . I 
have already said that these results did not seem to me 
to be as certain as those of the earlier portions of his 
book: since however they are at least probable, and if 
true have an important bearing on this part of our subject, 
I will give them here very briefly. 

Corssen believes that there was an older and a younger 
•law of accentuation in Italy, as well as in Greece. For 
the latter law he has the good authority of Priscian and 
Servius. The former rests on a large number of particular 
forms in both languages, which will not fit in with the 
law in use at the flourishing period of their respective 
literatures : I will describe the younger law first, as being 
certain ; and then state the main points in which Corssen' s 
assumed earlier law differs from it. 

1 ii. 794—947. 
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By the rule then of the Roman literary period we f 



1, Monosyllables. 
vowel long by nature. 



short 1 



2. Dissyllables, 
last vowel long* 

short, and first short. 

long. 

3. Trisyllables, or more, 
penult short. 

long (position) . 

(nature), and last long. 

short. 



Circumflexed. 

r£s 
fons 
sol 
flee 



Acute 



Roma 
ddnum 



lectica 
ciuilis 



mel 
c6r 

ηόχ 



Bomae 
ηέροβ 
arma 
deus 



iscia 

postulf 

puella 

tegenti 

pudica 

audiss< 



The circumflex or "broken high tone," as Cor 
calls it, was not the same tone throughout : prima er 
rursus in grauem flectitur, as Servius defines it. And 
sinking of the tone is doubtless the reason why it is η 
found separated from the end of the word by more 1 
one short syllable. Its natural place therefore would s 
to be at the very end. Yet so little was the Latir 
clined to accentuate the last syllable, that the circun 
is never found upon it in dissyllables, except when 
original last syllable has been wholly or partially 
as in illtc(e), credon(e), and the similar nostras 
audi(ui)h 

Loss therefore may be expected in unaccentuated 
lables : that is, on all original final syllables (which, a* 

1 That is naturally short, and lengthened (for prosody) only by 
Hon, Natural length is either radical, as in stare ; or the result of 
el-intensification, as ducit, οτ oi qou\xqa&\tol, «& ama.%. "^Satg leng: 
position, in words like nox, arma, &<i.m\ss&\*> ^0B$g&&^Vcai&.'3 
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shall presently see, did suffer most severely) ; in the syl- 
lable immediately before the accented syllable (and we 
have already seen the loss of the vowel in many such ; 
in c(a)larus y cfyfamor, text(o)rina, pist(o)rina, discip(u)lina, 
lib(e)rare, fab(e)rica, pat(e)ronus, cer{e)ritus y cal(i)care, 
fv/r(i)gare, teg(i)mentum f or at least in the simpler forms 
from which these are derived); and in the penultima 
when following the accent (as we saw in pal(a)ma, uin- 
c(ji)lwm, peric{u)him f lib(e)ri, ded(e)rot, no(ue)ram, quae- 
s(i)tor 9 uol(i)tis, &c). In longer words, generally either 
derivatives or compounds, there sefems to have been a 
middle tone; in compounds on that part Which lost its 

τ ■ τ 

original accent, i.e. the first, e.gj. uefoi-pollis, circurn-sisto, 
because the significance of the first member did hot allow 
it to sink to a grave accent : but in derivatives it is cer- 

τ 

tainly the most important part which suffers, as ira-QUndus, 
longi-tudo. Some excessively long compounds might even 

τ τ τ τ 

have two middle tones, as quina-uicenaria, uerhi-uelitatio. 
The main result given by these facts is this : the 
accent was dependent on the quantity of the penultima : 
it was even fixed to its place by the length or shortness of 
the penultima. Thus the accentuation of the Latin was 
far more stiff than that of the Greek. It is true that in 
Greek (at least in accordance with the rule observed in 
the age of literary activity) the accent could not stand 
farther back than the antepenultima. But within that 
limit it was free to range. As Corssen admirably puts it : 
M the quantity limits the accent as to where it shall not 
stand ; not as to where it shall stand." It could and often 
did stand on the last syllable. In Latin it could not : and 
without doubt the monotonous weakening of this last 
syllable is closely connected with this comparative stiffness 
of the Latin accentuation. 

But though the quantity thus reigned over the accent Reaction 
in Latin, yet it was not unaffected by it in its turn. The uvonquan- 
accent could shorten syllables and even, couas ^<e\_ «e&w^ N^*v 
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loss. It could shorten grave (i.e. unaccented) vowel^ 
whether final or not : for example, puto, molostus, δ /elL• 
It could abolish the final syllable, as in dic(e), dger(p8) 9 
facul(ts), and many others, which will presently appear in 
their order 1 . Thus though "the quantity could bind and 
'break' the accent" (i.e. in the circumflex), "the accent 
limited and shortened the quantity. It was a conflict of 
inherent powers within the word 2 ." But while the in- 
fluence of the accent was but sporadic — acting in a few 
words like those above mentioned — the influence of the 
quantity was regular. Therefore in the prime of Latin 
literature the quantity ruled the accent in the main. But 
the inevitable tendency of the accent to win the day at 
last, was only checked, in no .way beaten back, by the 
Augustan rules. How supreme it had become by the 
beginning of the fifth century after Christ, is to be 
seen by a glance at the inscriptions of that time. We 
find, for example, these lines at the beginning of a pa- 
thetic epitaph of that , date : it marked the grave of & 
little girl, called Felicity : — 

Quod dulcis nati, quod cara pignora praestant, . 
Continet hie tumulus, membra qui parva retentat. 
Dolorem sine fine dedit Felicitas isto, 
Olauditur infelix falso cognomine dicta 3 , &c. 

The first three lines all contain "false quantities:" the 
last happens to be correct by the Virgilian standard ; an<J 
at first sight we sert down the whole epitaph as full of 
barbarous errors. But this is wrong: the epitaph is right 
enough in the main if judged by the principle on which 
it was written. The old hexameter-form is retained : but 
the beat of the first syllable in each foot, which is given 
by a long syllable in the old hexameter, can be given here 
by accent as well as by quantity. Six such beats are 
required, and nothing more: the syllables in thesi are 
unimportant ; if short, when by the old rule they ought 

1 See CoiBsen'' a Wata, 11.Q&I. '16,11.832. 
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to be long (as car a), they can be left short; if long where 
they should have been short (as felicitds), they can if 
unaccented be shortened. That this is the general rule, 
in spite of exceptions (like membra, above), will, I think, 
be clear to any one who looks at many of these epitaphs 
of the later period. 

But in classical times, as we have seen, accent was in 
complete dependence on the quantity of the penultima : 
sometimes affecting other syllables, but not touching this 
one. . How then are we to account for occasional weaken- 
ings like uict(o)ri%, &c? Here accent and quantity ought 
to have agreed to preserve the δ ; and yet it is absolutely 
lost. 

To explain this and many other such difficulties Corssen 
assumes an older law of accentuation, differing from that 
in common use in two main points. 

1. The acute was not bound by the length of the penul- 
tima. This will account for cases where a penultimate 
vowel, long by nature or position, on which by the later 
rule the accent must have fallen, has been either absolutely 
lost, as crop{a)ui, vict(d)rir, su(buo)rsum, dodrot (for dode- 
ru/nt), dix{is)ti, &c, or shortened, as fidti (from fideis), 
{IVfAis, hominis, pldtea, doceo, dodimus, in all of which the 
penultima was once undoubtedly long. The same applies 
to compounds, like cogmtus, p4iero, &c. ; and to the mani- 
fold cases where the quality of the vowel is weakened 
though the original quantity is retained, as in anhelo, in- 
quvro, accuso ; or in condemno, inermis, where the vowel 
is long by position. All these cases can be explained by 
supposing the accent to have fallen originally on the ante- 
penultima, despite the length of the penultima — hardly in 
any other way. 

2. The accent might fall even on the fourth syllable 
from the end. This possibility will account for cases where 
the antepenultima has fallen out, though by the usual law 
it ought to have been the accent: e.g. in iur(i)gium, gdu- 
(i)deo, pudr(i)tia, pop(u)licus, eiir(ri)puit, d^Ki^beo, t&V£v\ 
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tulit, and countless others 1 . Another effect was the loe 
of the final vowel or syllable, as. animal(e), frugiferipij) 
opifex, i.e. opific(i)s. Sometimes we see side by side the 
results of this method, and those of the later rule, long 
after that one had become general: e.g. animae besides 
animdi from animdis, dMerlmue by dedertmus : so also in 
trisyllables dodtrunt by dederunt. Such double forme 
shew the length of the contest : in which the later me- 
thod was doubtless assisted by the new acquaintance with 
Greek laws of accentuation: but which certainly dated 
from an earlier time, as is shewn by the numerous synco- 
pated forms in Plautus, and seems even to have been as 
old as the xu. Tables. 

I have already mentioned that Corssen holds a similar 
older law of accentuation to have existed in Greece as well 
as in Italy. Such an agreement would materially increase 
the probability in either case ; for we should regard this 
older freer state as that of the Graeco-Italian time, and 
should conclude that each nation developed out of this, 
after the separation, its own system of accentuation as of 
pronunciation 8 . And we should be confirmed in this be- 



1 See Corssen, π, 334. 

2 The evidence for an older system in Greece consists (1) of the redu- 
plicated presents (see p. 191), like μίμ(()νω 1 where the accent ought by the 
later rule to have fallen on the last vowel ; which would therefore not 
have been lost: (2) of nouns ending in ω?, as 5iJ<repws, dorewj, &c, where 
the ω must have been long, while it is not probable that the vowel of the 
penultima was always mute; at least it is often scanned as a full short: 
(3) of the words ending in at and οι which are accented on the antepen- 
ultima ; these cannot really have been long in quantity and at the same 
time short for accent: (4) of some feminines like eUirvo{f)ia t άλήθ€{σ)ια, 
&c. ; in them the final α was doubtless long originally, and it is incon- 
ceivable that the accent should have been thrown back if the long fii^ T 
had always power over it; neither is it probable that the α was first 
shortened and then the accent thrown back, for there seems no other rea* 
son for the shortening of the a, except the distance of the accent ; at all 
events, in words like Upela (sacrifice), δουλεία, where the accent seems to 
have been always on the penultimate, the final a was never shortened, 
The possibility of the accent being farther back than the antepenultima, 
is shewn by syncopated words like βέβ(α)\ηται, ή\{υ)θομα>, eyly(€)j>ero, &c. 
Here it would certainly seem that the accent on the first syllable must 
have been the cause oi throwing out the vowels from the radical syllable, 
which ought moreover to \xsNe\&€n w&ettte^» Tt&^\&&o»&QiLs clearly 
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Lief by discovering that in Sanskrit the accent is absolutely 
free — is subject. to no general law, but shews many traces 
of a battle between the radical syllable and those prefixed 
or suffixed, which modified it. The Sanskrit system has 
been left in a sufficiently simple form to enable us to say 
with certainty that the principle of it was this : that the 
accent should fall to that syllable which was felt to be 
most important. This is the mark of the freshest power 
of conception in a people : and is the principle which we 
may therefore with some certainty attribute to the Indo- 
Europeans. Of the other derived nations, the Greek 
stands nearest to the Sanskrit,, by still keeping the power 
of emphasising change of idea expressed by suffixes ; but 
it was bound by the rule that the accent could not stand 
farther back than the antepenultima. In Latin we see an 
additional loss of energy, in the weakness of its termina- 
tions, as well as the restraints which it shares with the 
Greek. The German family, in which the accent was un- 
affected by quantity, but always thrown back as far as pos- 
sible in the word, shews the least living force of all. 

Such, briefly stated, are Corssen's views about accent, 
so far as I understand them. His theory is certainly arbi- 
trary ; and many of the instances on which he relies to 
prove it, may be susceptible of a different explanation. 
But as it seems to me both possible and plausible, and as 
I know of no other equally good, I have thought it right 
to give it here. 

It is not probable that the vowels thus lost fell out 
abruptly, with no intermediate step. Before a short vowel 
finally vanished it commonly passed through a stage in 
which it was scarcely heard though still written, retained 

do not amount to proof : but they at least give us some reason for be- 
lieving it probable that at an earlier period the Greek accentuation was 
more free than afterwards. 

It may be observed, that the accent in Greek words seems even to 
have had the power of lengthening short syllables, when many came to- 
gether: e. g. σοφώτεροτ, €υώνυμος, &c. If the older law be allowed, we 
might explain similarly forms like δύπετέος (Od. rv. 477). In ται^λεγήϊ, 
veqyerflt, &c. the vowel is also changed ; so too in ύτΓ€μηφαι>ο*, from inrepi 
(inrelp). Bee Curtius, Erl. 131 and 166. 
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without possessing any definite quantity, and liable there- 
fore to be pronounced more or less distinctly according to 
chance of position. Such vowels accordingly had not the 
full length of a short vowel, for scanning, and therefore 
could be ignored at the pleasure of the writer, whether 
they occur in enclitics, as Ipse, est, quldem, &c, or in the 
grave syllable of accented words, as voluptas, manu } baa, 
&c. Further, such a vowel could be disregarded even 
before two consonants, as senectuti 1 , ferentdrium, &c.*; also, 
when a word ended with a consonant which was weakly 
sounded, such as m, n, s, t, d, and the next word began 
with a consonant, the vowel before the final consonant if 
weak itself was not lengthened by " position." These facts 
are conclusively proved by Corssen, by numerous examples 1 
from the Latin dramatists, who give us the best evidence 
of the common pronunciation of the day : to these vanish- 
ing vowels he gives the name " irrational." This then is 
the cause of the apparent irregularities in the lines of 
Plautus and Terence ; which are regular enough if we do 
not apply the standard of Greek metre to them. In these 
writers such vowels (following the analogy of the spoken 
language) are dumb although written. But this license 
was impossible in the regular metrical system of the Au- 
gustan poets. They could not brook these syllables which 
were neither alive nor dead. For them every vowel must 
be a full long, or a full short, or cease to exist altogether : 
they could not make up one short syllable out of two or 
three half-heard ones. Consequently they either struck out 
the lingering vowel-sound altogether, as in deotira, or raised 
it to a full short, as dextera ; they could not leave it am- 

ι Plaut. Trin. 398. * Id. 456. 

v 8 ii. 608—669. For a long list of similar examples, see the excellent 
edition of the Trinummus, by Brix, Intr. p. 16. 

The short vowel before doubled consonants in Plautus, e. g. similiimae, 
Philippum, is not parallel. These are to be explained by the well-known 
fact that the double consonant was not written before the days of Attius, 
and therefore the sound wavered between a long and a short, bat was pro- 
bably always distinctly heard. So also in words like uxor, tentx, Alex- 
ander the reason oi the apparently ixro^atax shortening is, that χ did not 
<sound much more than s. 



Loss.. 

biguous as tfeartera, where the vowel was heard indeed, 
but did not take up the time of a full short. It was no 
doubt especially the introduction into Rome of the dac- 
tylic metre, which favoured short syllables, that stopped 
in written Latin the ever-increasing vowel corruption, and 
fixed the vocalism at that point which it had reached 
at Cicero's time. But the spoken Latin was being further 
corrupted none the less: its downward path must be traced 
through the vernaculars and into the Romance dialects. 

This explanation of the extensive corruption and loss 
of vowels in the Latin — that it was caused by the vowel 
gradually dying out of unaccented syllables — seems to me 
"by far the most probable. It is given, as I have already 
said, by Corssen; it is also now maintained by Ritschl 1 , 
though a different view was taken by him in the Prolego- 
mena to the Trinummus; by Dr Wagner in the admirable 
Introduction to his edition of the Avlularia, the first at- 
tempt with which I am acquainted to make known in 
England the process and results of etymological research 
in Germany; and by Prof. Munro, in a review of Dr Wag- 
ner's book 2 . The opposite view was formerly held by 
Ritschl, that the words were compressed in the utterance, 
e. g. that maims was sounded as mnus (not as manus, with 
the last syllable " dumb") ; similarly that we should pro- 
nounce snexy sror for senex, soror, &c. s This theory is of- 
ten supported by instances like pire, m&re, &c. in French, 
where the t is supposed to have fallen out through this 
compression of the total sound 4 . But the reference to 
French to prove the pronunciation of Latin, seems to me 
just as deceptive as to argue from modern to ancient 

1 See Jlheinisckes Museum, xrv. 400. 

8 Camb. Univ. Gazette, April 28, 1869. 

1 In the first edition of this work I wrongly attributed this view to 
Prof. Key. He writes: "In my 'Comments' on a pamphlet by Dr 
Donaldson (then Mr D.) published in 1845, I expressed my dissent from 
Bentley's doctrine (ad. Ter. Eun. 2, 3, 66) that senex should be read as 
e'n^se". I owe Prof. Key an apology for this error. 

* It is, I think, more truly explained by Wagner (Aul. Introd. p. xxxiv. 
note) bb having been assimilated to the r. 

RE. Ϊ& 
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Greek. This theory is much less adapted than Corasen's 
to the genius of the Latin language, which, as we have 
seen already in part, and shall now see more fully, pro- 
duces above all things corruption of the last syllable. 

For I come now to the loss of the final syllable, both 
when the vowel itself ends the word, and when it is fol- 
lowed by an imperfectly sounded consonant, which was 
lost either before, or with the vowel : as the principle is 
the same in both cases, they may be considered both to- 
gether. I thought it better to defer these until I had 
stated a probable reason for them, because the examples ■ 
are mostly familiar, but may now be all referred to one 
principle. Often where the vowel is not absolutely lost, it 
has suffered loss of quantity from the same general cause; 
I must therefore for the sake of completeness briefly con- 
sider this loss also, though I have not now time to enter 
fully into the history of Latin prosody; a good account of 
which (so far as Plautus at least is concerned) will be 
found in Wagner's Aulularia, and Brix's Trinwmmus. 

The loss in quantity as the slighter loss will naturally 
come first: and here let us first look at those cases where 
the vowel of the last syllable has been shortened, although 
the final consonant was not lost, but probably indistinctly 
pronounced — a point which will come under our notice 
when we treat of consonantal change. Thus, a, e, % were 
long in the verbal bases ama, morie, audi, and as they are 
still found long in the second person amds, &c. were no 
doubt once always. long in the third also, amat, &q. Yet 
instances are hardly to be found of the vowel occurring 
long, even in Plautus 1 : on the contrary, the syllable is 
commonly short : though oddly enough there are several 
instances of a in the imperfect, even in classical Latin; 
where the unusual length is generally explained by the 
editors as simply the result of arsis : I have already said 
that "metrical license" is most foreign to the spirit of the 

1 Corssen quotes Merc. fc4ft, *Qpi& Iatac captas consilium? Quia 
enim me adflictat amoT.' 
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Augustan poetry: and we should never have found e.g• 
amittebdt 1 if the old long-sound of the a had not been 
sometimes heard in the speech of the day. Examples of 
the vowel being still long in the present in the Augustan 
ige are arat 9 , ridet*, uidet 4 . For the subjunctive we have 
faat, augeat, &c. in Plautus and Terence; the a being 
rfterwards shortened by the general tendency to weaken 
;he final syllable. Similarly Horace has periret*. Cu- 
iously even the i in the third conjugation is found long 
η figlt 6 , and facU 7 and others. Wagner compares the 
3reek e.g λέγε* 8 ; and therefore, I suppose, regards the 
.engthening as compensatory: but it may be on a mistaken 
analogy. The perfect has its third person long more fre- 
quently, as astitit 9 , &c., and compare the end of one line of 
the epitaph of Scipio, " hie fuit apud uos." In the second 
person of the subjunctive perfect, the i seems hardly more 
short than long in the Augustan age. Examples of the 
long a in the present are loquar, opprimdr 10 , &c. Passing 
from verbs to nouns, we see in Plautus the final still long 
of soror, stultidr 11 , &c. ; though the ο is elsewhere short in 
soror and similar words, as might be inferred from the 
process of weakening which gradually reduced the full 
long vowel to something less than a short. Hannibal was 
still long with Ennius, as Corssen suggests 15 , because the 
name was derived from the Phoenician Baal, and was na- 
turally long, and afterwards shortened by the prevailing 

1 Aen. v. 853. 

* Hor. Od. in. 12, 26. 3 Id. ii. 4, 14. 

4 Aen. i. 308.— <Prof . Munro, in a note to Lucr. π. 27, denies that there is 
any analogy between fulget there (and similar long forms in Virgil) and the 
lengthening of such syllables in Ennius. But at aU events Virgil would 
not have lengthened such a syllable if' it had not been long in Ennius ; 
there is at least so much analogy : and if my principle be correct, the vowel 
cannot have been wholly short in the common speech even of Virgil's 
day; or he would not have used it as long. That such long syllables 
are only found in arsis in Virgil, and not in thesis as in Ennius, is natural 
enough, for no doubt the tendency to shorten the final syllable, when not 
emphasised, had increased greatly between the days of Ennius and Virgil. 

6 Od. πι. 5. 17. 6 Hor. Od. in. 24. 5. 

7 Virg. Eel. vn. 23. 8 Introd. p. xix. 

» Plant. Mil. 213. 10 Plaut. Amph. 559, and 1056. 

" Poen. l 2. 151. Bacch. 123. u x. *W. 
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Latin tendency. Lastly, -bus (originally -bhyas) ii 
dative plural is long in Blautus 1 : and rarely in Virgil 
When the final consonant was not merely w( 
sounded but absolutely lost, the tendency to shorter 
preceding vowel was still stronger. The vowel rem£ 
unguarded, to suffer the wear and tear of use, and ws 
fected in the same way as originally final letters. I 
as in the cases mentioned above, vowels which were £ 
rally long in the days of Plautus and his cotempor 
were shortened in the common speech in the last cec 
before Christ — so much so, that they were generally ι 
ned as such by Virgil and Horace, though the older q 
tity occasionally still appears in their times, breaking 
regularity of the Greek metres they employed. £ 
words retained their concluding vowel long to a lat( 
riod. When the d of the ablative was lost, final a 
the less retained its length till the times of the later 
pire. One exception is ita, which is long in Naevius* 
known line, 

Itaque postquamst Orci traditus thensauro. 

But final e commonly sank to e, as patre; though we 
on Scipio's tomb, 

Gnaiuod patre prognatus, fortis uir sapiensque. 

Traces are found of a middle form ei, as in Ennius' lir 

Turn caua sub montei late specus intus patebat. 

Long e was retained in me and te from med and 
whilst the ablative of the third pronoun kept the d 
shortened the vowel, and appeared as sed, literally 
itself:" its original length is shewn in compounds 
sed-itio. Adverbs in -e, originally ablatives in -ed, £ 
rally remained long, except short words in common 
as bene, male, and a few trisyllables, where the accen 
on the penultima, as infornb 3 , suporne. Similarly que 
originally quid, then qui, que (by the tendency menti 



1 E.g. Jul. 376. 
3 JDucr. vi. 597. 



1 "Ei.^m Aeu. iv. 64. 
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&ove to change a final vowel into e) and que 1 : the form 
jul is found frequently in the comic writers with a tran- 
itional sense in exclamations 2 : and compare the long i in 
\uintldie, postrldie, &c. Then modd, whilst still used as 
ihe ablative of modus, is shortened by Plautus 8 : so also 
ito and ergo, adverbs, though the latter is not commonly 
hortened till the Silver age, when numerous examples 
>f final ο shortened are found 4 , which would have been 
nadmissible in classical Latin, but which were daily grow- 
ng more numerous in common speech in the days of the 
lassical poets. In fact the Augustan authors used the 
hort final ο only in words which' had been so completely 
vorn down by common use that no feeling of their old 
ength remained, such as cito, modo, homo and ego, short- 
ened from homon and egon, A huge list of words ending 
η ο, which are found in Juvenal and Martial — who no 
loubt reflect the common pronunciation of the day — is 
jiven by Corssen, from whom indeed nearly all the ex- 
imples I have quoted above are taken 5 . 

Next, the loss in Latin terminations is to be seen in 
he shortening of originally final vowels. Thus the a of 
ihe feminine nominative was early shortened, leaving but 
few traces of itself in Ennius and Plautus 6 ; and sometimes 
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1 The correspondence in meaning with the vulgar English " which " 
s comical. When Virgil said "Anna uirumque cano," "arms I sing, 
vhich I sing the man," he was unconsciously using the exact idiom of 
Mrs Gamp and P'leaceman X. The originative power of language is 
imited after all. 

In the first edition I said that the lengthening of que in Virgil was 
iue to the original length being retained in the consciousness of language. 
C now am convinced by Prof. Munro's arguments (on Latin Prosody, in 
Public School Latin Grammar, p. 460) that here at least Virgil was merely 
iopying the Homeric lengthening of re: he points out that in fifteen out 
>f the sixteen cases where it occurs it is in the arsis of the second foot, 
kg. liminaque laurusque Dei : in the other case it is in the arsis of the fifth, 
Voemonaque Prytanimque ; and it is always the first of two consecutive 
lue's. 

a E.g. Trin. 464; see Brix's note. 

8 Aul. 589. See Wagner's Introduction, p. xxii. 
' 4 E.g. in Juvenal, pond (vn. 93), uigilandd (in. 232); and numerous 
>thers both in this author and in Martial. 

5 Corssen n. 486. \ 

•As. 762 epistuld: Bacch. 251, "Voteaane, fco\, "Lthqa, VK«fc, \*A 
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certainly in inscriptions, as in the grand line on the 
of the young L. Cornelius Scipio 1 , 

Quoiei uita defecit, non honos, honore. 

In locatives we find % in domi*, and others in Pla 
mihi, &c. could have the final vowel short or long 
to the Augustan age ; compare nisi and quasi. Im 
tive dissyllables early shortened the last vowel, as 
but natural, to the brevity of command ; roga, 
man?, &c. are frequent in'Plautus: also other (no 
perative) forms, as dari, dedi, because of their sho] 
and frequency: ο also in the first person is short 
and volo — dissyllables again, and found in Plautus 
in the Silver age the tendency had affected longer 
as well. 

We now come lastly to the absolute loss of the λ 
either when it stands actually last, or when it is fol 
only by a weakly-sounded consonant, that is, practi 
by none at all — the result, like the loss of quantity al 
considered, of the tendency in Latin to throw bac 
accent as far as possible from the end of the word, 
ject to the rule of the length of the penultima. 
under this head comes the loss of original o, or latei 
the nominatives, such as ager(os), puer(ps), &c, a η 
ous class; as famul for famul(ps) used by Lucretius : 
Ennius, 

Ossa dedit terrae proin ac famul infimus esset. 

It is not easy to determine in these cases wheth 
vowel or the s went first : we should rather have ex] 
the s : but there are no traces of the vowel surviviD 
the contrary, s is found alone in words like Campan, 
this seems almost unique. But the vowel i has cei 
fallen out and left the s in nouns like Arpina(ti)s, 
the t after the loss of the vowel would seem to 



/ 



quattuor :" unless we follow Fleckeisen and transpose Sol and L' 
which there seems no occasion. 

1 Mommsen, Corpus, n. 34. * Mil, 194. 

3 m. 1035. 

4 Plaut. Trin. 645, quoted Owmwi^xl.^V 
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ssimilated itself to the s ; so in men(ti)s, fron(di)s, and 
ery many others: in orb(i)s, &c. where the preceding 
onsonant is not a dental, it keeps its place unchanged. 
V^here a liquid precedes, the liquid maintains its ground, 
nd the s is lost, e.g. uigil(is), uomer(is), pedester(is), and 
ery many others; where however the accent falling on 
he antepenultima sometimes drove out the e of the next 
yllable, and produced the other form, as pedestris. The 
ame principle seems to have produced out of uelis (i.e. si 
elis) the conjunctive uel 1 . 

I followed by no consonant fell away regularly in 
teuter nominatives, such as animal(i), lacunar(i), coch~ 
ear(i), piper(i), tac(ti) : though Corssen mentions forms 
q -e, as lacunare, existing side by side with these, as was 
juite natural; he quotes sale (i.e. sal) from Ennius. 
Similarly in many adverbs the i has been lost, as tot(i), 
c£(t), post(i), &c. For tot and quot Corssen compares the 
Sanskrit tati and Jcati, and calls ti a " demonstrative par- 
ade:" but tati seems to be rather an old locative form 
jroduced by adding i to the pronominal base tat. The i 
¥as lost in very old times from the verbal terminations, 
is regis(i), regit(i), regont{%) ; also from regebdm(i). 

Ε was lost in imperatives of the third or old conju- 
gation, just as d and e were shortened in the fii)st and 
second : e.g. in dic(e),fac(e): but the full forms are common 
η Plautus : this loss therefore was a late one. Many little 
«rords in common use have lost their final e, as neu(e), 
Driginaily ne uelis, Aic(e), &c; nee (i.e. nequl or nequS), 
jui-n(e), si-n(e), &c. The fuller forms, hice, kae-ce, the 
aom. plur. hisce, &c. are sometimes still to be seen in 
Plautus. This e, which was in these cases weakened from 
I, must have been so slight a sound, and so little incon- 
venient at the end of a word, that it is lost less frequently 
than we might have expected. 

1 Corssen, n. 60, ed. 1. Dr Wagner (Academy, July 11, 1870) prefers 
Prof. Key's explanation that uel=uol, an obsolete imperative. It seems 
» me that in si-ue and ne-ue the first part of the word suits better mtb. 
he explanation given in the text. 
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In the last chapter I have mentioned, I think, the most 
important variations of the Greek and of the Latin vowel- 
system from that of their common Graeco-Italian ances- ; 
tors, and from the simple vocalism of the earliest historic 
period of our race. We have seen in these variations the 
strength of the Greek and the weakness of the Italian. 
We have seen how the Greek could adhere in the main to 
the simple distinction of scales in the original vowel-sys- 
tem, and yet could avail itself with remarkable success of 
any expansion of that system. The Greek vocalism shewe 
the greatest observance of rule, combined with the great- 
est individuality : and thus coincides with the highest de- 
velopment of Greek character to a surprising degree: and 
since the consonantal system shews, the same principle, 
though developed in a less degree and in different ways, 
we are justified in believing that the character of a nation 
can be impressed on its language, so far as that language 
is Xhe result of pure internal development, and has not 
been compounded of many foreign elements. The Italian, 
on the contrary, both confounded that distinction of the 
three main vowels which is essential for the clear expres- 
sion of distinct radical ideas, and also subjected itself to a 
rule which kept ever increasing in stringency — the ten- 
dency to uniform monotonous weakening. So far then we 
have seen the Greek at its best, the Latin at its worst 
Now we shall see the better side of the Latin compared 
with the Greek, shewn in its greater tenacity of consonan- 
tal sound. No doubt the Latin not unfrequently substi- 
tuted a weaker for a etaconget rautfsuKa», *& ^sJL as the 



' Substitution. 

Greek or indeed any other language : every language has 
its own peculiar weakenings of this kind; they are the 
most obvious marks of distinction between one language 
and another. But the greater strength of the Latin con- 
sonants is shewn in their comparative freedom from assi- 
milation, which in many Greek verbs obscures the radical 
form. Thus in φράσσω we have the same root and the 
same suffix (yd) as in the Latin farc-io : but the k of the 
root is lost in Greek from the assimilating effect of the y, 
which in Latin was simply resolved into the cognate vowel, 
and exercised no power over the stronger consonant : in- 
deed the k is hardly recoverable in Greek because it has 
regularly sunk to γ, as in e -φραη-ον; just as it sank to 
bairg in Gothic, that language which of all the Indo-Eu- 
ropean family comes nearest to the Greek in the richness 
of its vowel-system : the original k is to be discovered in 
the less spiritual Latin and Lithuanian. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the original form is recoverable in Greek 
from some of the tenses which are formed directly from 
the root : the Greeks felt too keenly the necessity of clear- 
ness to suffer the consonants to be absolutely obliterated; 
they are the necessary framework of language, the body 
which is needed for the soul; yet the soul may be vigorous 
though many bodily members are weak or even lost. It is 
curious too how the innate Greek love of symmetry is re- 
cognisable even in the weakenings of its consonants : they 
are nearly always regular, not often isolated : there is a 
system to be found in almost all of them : while the Latin 
looks uneven in the midst of its regularity; its loss espe- 
cially of consonants in groups is arbitrary, and not reduci- 
ble to rule : and even its less corrupted vowel forms have 
a more irregular appearance than those of the Greek. 
Nothing can look more regular than βζομαι, στίζω, σχίζω, 
μνζω, &c. ; but this regularity leaves us quite uncertain 
whether the root ends in a guttural or a dental; while 
there is no such uncertainty about the very unsymmetrical 
forms which correspond to them in l&im, sedeo, Β&•α9*νΜ>\ 
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1. Change of hard (unaspirated) letters to soft. 

This change is the simplest process of substitution. It 
is not very common in either language, and less so in 
Latin than in Greek : in both languages it is sporadic 
only, never affecting the whole, even of any class of words. 

Thus κ passes into 7 in άρήγω from *Jap/c, which is un- 
altered in άρκως. Perhaps the change may arise from the 
softening influence of the two vowels and of p. I have 
already mentioned the Greek βφραηορ by the side of 
farcio; but the σσ of φράσσω shews that */φρακ must 
have been the original form; for we should have had 
φράζω from a ι^φραη. Indeed the Latin has commonly 
preserved for us the original letter which the Greek has 
weakened. Thus in Greek we have ττηηνυμι, and even in 
Latin paciscor and pagus : but pac-iscor shews that the 
oldest form of this common root, to fix — whence to build, 
or to covenant — was PAK, and not PAG, as we should have 
rather supposed from the frequency of the g\ and ττάσσα- 
λο9 (i.e. 7ra/c-ya-\o-9) tells the same tale. Compare μίσψύ 
and rnisceo 1 . 

In Latin gloria is from »Jklu, the Indo-European KRU; 
the first step is the noun clouos (compare κλέΐος), which 
with the suffix ya becomes the secondary noun clouosia; 
and this, by the loss of u and the change of s to r, is 
cloria ; after which the I is probably responsible for the g, 
and the change therefore is rather one of assimilation 2 . 
But there is simple substitution in viginti by the side of 

1 A fall list of all the gutturals thus changed in Greek is given in the 
Gr. Et. 485—487. 

1 See Krit. Beitr. 5S. 
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** *»*co,tl (Attic €Ϊκοσή, and gvherno (κνββρνάω); whilst the 

^^•Tiation within the Latin itself is seen in gurgulio by the 

•^lautine curcvlio 1 . The older k is pointed out by Corssen 

.11. c.) as often found in the Old Umbrian, where the 

_ Xatin had weakened it. 

But this change of sound in Latin is, doubtless, con- 
nected with a curious and well-ascertained fact in the his- 
tory of the Latin alphabet. The Old Latin alphabet had. 
like the Greek, κ for the hard guttural, Cor 4. (Greek Γ) 
for the soft. But the difference between the two sounds 
was nearly lost at some early period, and consequently κ 
fell out of use : it was only retained occasionally before a, 
though it was regularly kept as the abbreviated form of 
some words, as K(aeso), K(alendae), &c: whilst c, not g, 
is found in old inscriptions in forms like macister, cnata, 
&c. ; lecianes stands on the restored Columna Bostrata : C. 
and Cn. were used till quite late for Gaius and Gnaeus. 
In fact, the A>sound was lost for a time, and k and g alike 
were represented by c, that is, by the ^r-sound. But at a 
later date, some time in the third century B.C., the dis- 
tinction of sound begins to reappear, as Corssen suggests 
very probably 2 , from the increasing intercourse of Borne 
with foreign peoples, especially the Greeks of southern 
Italy. But instead of replacing κ for the hard guttural 
sound, the Bomans kept the existing symbol c for the 
hard sound, and then slightly modified it. by the small 
line in G to denote the soft sound 8 . That the rather fre- 
quent change from k to g in Latin is due in great measure 
to their confusion, seems to me probable, from the fact 
that for the other classes there is less corresponding weak- 
ening ; to which indeed the Latin had no great leaning. 
The change of κ or c into QV will be considered in the 
next chapter; also its weakening under some particular 



1 Corssen, 1. 77. 
* 1. 10. 

3 The earliest place where ο certainly occurs seems to be the tomh• \ 
stone of Scipio B&rb&tue, about 200 B.C. Corssen, lb. \ 
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circumstances into a palatal sound like ch, which arises 
from assimilation. - 

The hard dental passes into the soft much more rarely, 
even in Greek. We find δάπις 1 , which seems to be the 
same as τάπ-ης. It is at least probable that the curious 
word νέποδβς* is the same as nepotes, the shortening of the 
ο being due partly to the accent, partly to the confumon 
by the grammarians with ττόδε? : whereas Curtius rightly, 
I think, derives both from the root NAP, whence come so 
many words denoting relationship : άνέψ-ιος, " a cousin, 
the Sanskrit naptar, " a grandson," the Norse nefi, " a bro- 
ther," and our " nephew ;" a rather remarkable list of dif- 
ferent "specialisations" in different languages. That the 
groups 7ΓΤ and κτ have sunk to βΒ and jB in ΖβΒομος and 
όγδοο? from €7ττά and οκτώ seems equally undeniable and 
difficult to explain 8 . 

In Latin it is probable (as Corssen asserts 4 ) that there 
is no instance of t sinking to d at the beginning of a word 
or between two vowels ; that is, of regular substitution. 
The confusion between t and d at the end of a word 
(shewn in the different spellings of the best MSS., aput 
and apud, haut and hand, set and sed, &c.) belongs rather 
to the universal w.eakness of Latin terminations. The rule 
that the prepositions ended in d, and the conjunctions in 
t, seems to rest neither on etymological grounds nor on 
the actual inscriptions 5 ; rather the final letter of these 
words, which were enclitic and fell constantly under one 
accent with the following word, was assimilated by the 
initial letter. Assimilation is the cause of quattuor turn- 
ing into quadraginta: the numerals both in Latin and 
Greek constantly shew us odd variations of sound, so that 
their identification must sometimes depend; as it may 
safely here, on sameness of meaning. 

1 Arist. Vesp. 676. 

2 Od. iv. 404. Theok. xvii. 25. See Gr. Et. No. 842 and p. 489. 

8 Curtius (Gr. Et 488) thinks that ο in ϊβδομο* was irrational, and 
that the μ assimilated the τ, aa^^^intYcafi the χ. 

4 Krit. Beitr. 83 et seq. * ^raen^YfcVfc^ 
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For the change from π to β Curtius gives about a 
dozen more or less certain examples, of which perhaps the 
best are νβρις, which seems to be derived from υπέρ, and 
κάΚνβη, compared with καλύπτω 1 ; compare Latin chip- 
eus; the π may be the mark of a secondary root kalp 
from KAL: άβ-ρός and α7Γ-αλ(>9 are probably akin: and 
since there is no reason for hardening in στϊλπ-νός, it is 
most likely that the β in στίλβω is a weakened π. 

There are rather more examples in the Latin. Bibo 
is certainly a weakened reduplicated form of PA, "to 
drink:" the Greek has preserved the consonant but weak- 
ened the vowel to 1. Scabillum too may be compared 
with *JcK<nr in σκήπ-τρον, &c. and glaber with γλαφυρός*. 
This weakening however is especially remarkable in words 
borrowed at an early date from the Greek, as Burrus for 
ΊΙύρρος, carbasus for κάρπασος. At a later period ρ is not 
changed in words similarly borrowed : and this weakening 
of ρ into b, in connection with that of k to g mentioned 
above, may perhaps shew, as Corssen suggests, that the 
Romans just before their more extended intercourse with 
foreign nations had not a good ear for the distinction be- 
tween hard and soft momentary sounds: a distinction 
which under Greek influence they afterwards recovered. 

2. Further substitution for momentary (unaspirated) 
sounds. 

Such substitution seems to be confined to one or two 
cases in Latin. In Greek there is no further change of 
these letters which does not seem to belong rather to 
assimilation than to simple substitution. In Latin the 
only letter which is much affected is d. This sometimes 
passes into I and r. The first change takes place com- 
monly at the beginning of a word : thus leuir = the Greek 
Βαήρ, and the originality of the d is shewn by the San- 
skrit devar. That lingua was originally dingua is probable 
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from the Gothic tuggd, our "tongue." And dacrirna as 
the older form of lacrima (corresponding to Βάκμν, and 
Gothic tagr, a "tear") was used by Livius Andronicue, 
according to Festus, and probably, as Bergk suggests, by 
Ennius in his famous lines : 

nemo me dacrumie decoret neqne funera fletii . 
faxit. Cur? uolito uiuos per ora uirom. 

The argument from alliteration seems irresistible. It 
is possible that lignum may be from a root DAGH; to burn, 
in Sanskrit Jdah : the change from a to i before gutturals 
is rather common in Latin; compare ignis, tignum, &c. 
There are some rare but undoubted examples of the same 
change between two vowels : as olere, ol(e\fiicere, &c. from 
\Jod, which is found in odor and in οδωΒα. Ulysses of 
course represents Όδι/σσεν?. If adeps be the equivalent 
of άλειφα, we have the reverse change of I to d : in cada- 
mitas and calamitas it is not clear which is the older form. 
Corssen explains the change by saying that the tip of the 
tongue is in motion in sounding I, and also in sounding 
the dental d 1 ; but this first statement is scarcely true. A 
very weak I may be produced by pressing the tip of the 
tongue even against the teeth, instead of the front palate 
as is usual : this is a thick sound and borders closely on ih. 
Now if the Italian d were the true dental, the sound 
into which it passed was probably this I ; which must then 
have differed from the common I sound. But it is 
more likely that the d was produced as with us ; and 
therefore the I was also the common sound : for each the 
point of the tongue was pressed against the same point 
of the palate, and the transition was therefore easy. Near- 
ly the same reason would explain the other change of d 
into r : which is not at all uncommon in old Latin, e.g. 
in Cato's book on agriculture; and arfuerunt, arfuisse, 
aruorsum, for adfuerunt, &c. occur in the Decree concern- 
ing the Bacchanalia 2 . But in the classical Latin these 



1 Ausspr. i, 223, 
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ords again appear with the d, shewing that the change 
as only beginning to be felt at the commencement of the 
terary epoch, which checked it : only three words which 
re familiar to us shew the r : these are arbiter (but ad- 
Itere), arcesso, and meridies (root madh, as in Sanskrit 
ladhya and μέσσος, i. e. μεθ-ι/ο-ς : this dh would become 
in Latin 1 ). The r must have been in these cases iden- 
cal with the English r, in which there is no perceptible 
rill : it has been already more than once pointed out 
aat the general position of the mouth for d, I, and this r 
\ the same : but they differ in the degree and nature of 
be closure. This r accordingly differed from the sound 
ato which s so often passed, which will be described after- 
wards : this no doubt was a strong trill. An intermediate 
ound is perhaps to be found in Umbrian, where d 
ras changed into a sound still more resembling s, which, 
xpressed in Roman characters, appears as rs\ I consider 
hese two changes then as entirely due to a weak pro- 
Lunciation of d 3 : there is no need to suppose an assimi- 
ailation by other sounds. 



oh. vm. 



3. Substitution for Spirants. 

This, as has been often said, is the change which has 
iffected the Greek language more than any other. No 
>ther letters have had so many substitutes or been so 
egularly allowed to drop : and there can be no doubt 
hat the peculiar liquidity of the Greek — its constant 
iccumulation of vowels without a consonant 4 — is mainly 
lue to the loss of these rather insignificant sounds. I 
hall consider their substitutes and their loss together, since 
he first pass naturally into the second, and cannot with- 
out inconvenience be taken separately. 

1 See Quint. 1. 6. 30. 

9 Aufrecht and Kirchhoff, Umbr. Sprachdenkmaler, 1. 84; and Corssen, 
. 238—241. 

3 See page 275. 

4 A tolerably striking'example is 9ηώφ&, Od. rv. 226, which waa once 
\aa-yo-oyo-ye-vr. Four spirants have been xeaoWed oy 'tttasta&du 
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(1) No trace is left of the symbol y in the earliest 
known period of Greek history. Instead we find ι espe- 
cially in the suffix yo, which forms so many both primary 
and secondary nouns in all the languages 1 . Thus, when 
added immediately to the root it produces numerous 
adjectives, πάγιος (Trarf-yo-), and nouns, such as vw 
(cv-yo-)*; sometimes with the ι displaced, as μοίρα (Le. 
μορ -ya) : added to bases it produces secondary nouna^ 
such as αζ/δρέ-ιο-? 8 , where however the double sound com- 
monly passed into a monophthong, and βνσέβαα from 
evaefiea-ya: the feminine perfect participles, as τετνφυϊα 
for rerv<f>oT-ya ; and adjectives with the vowel again dis- 
placed, as μέλαινα for μςΧαν -ya, repeiva for T€pev-ya. The 
Sicilian Doric h&s ω where the other dialects have eo, as ■ 
άρ<γνριος, φοινίκιος, &c. Another suffix of the same form 
occurs in many verbs ; this takes the same form in Greek, 
namely to for yo, e.g. £δ/α>, and καίω for tca(f)-yo, Sal» 
for ha-yo ; and many times the vowel is thrown back, as 
αϊρω — άρ -yoj τβίνω = rev-yo*. In the comparative suffix 

1 See Schleicher, Comp. p. 388, &c. 

8 Mr Paley (note to Iliad, vn. 47) has "little doubt that the root of the 
word was 0ep." But I do not know a single certain instance where initial 
φ followed by no consonant has been dropped in Greek; for φημί and 
ήμί, φάος and Ιω?, φέριστο* and άριστος have not the slightest necessary 
connection: φημί and φάο$ have been already referred to y /φα and \/φα!(: 
ήμ£ surely must be connected with a-io and Sanskrit aha, so that the root 
would be agh (Gr. Et. no. 611): &os has been already discussed: φέρισηΛ 
is from bhar : but άριστος can be perfectly explained by the root ar, see 
page 30. I know no other case where there is even a semblance of φ 
having been dropped. On the other hand, the loss of initial « is one of 
the commonest facts of the language. I therefore hold the derivation 
from su possible as far as form goes, and probable from the cognate words 
in other languages, but not sufficiently supported by cognate words in 
Greek itself to be regarded as certain: the derivation from #ef I hold to 
be impossible. Mr Paley (in the review already quoted, see page 142) 
calls each a " speculative etymology," implying that there is no reason 
why one should be more right than the other. 

The e in Mr Paley's fef seems to be supported only by the e in/«ittf, 
femina, &c But there is no appearance of any έ in Italian ; and if the 
root of these words was bhu (as seems, on the whole, most probable; 
compare Oscan/tt /ατι*, Umbrian futu> &c), the e was due to vowel-inten- 
sification (ev)j and its length is compensatory for the loss of the u. 

8 Theok. xxvni. 10. 

4 These have been already fully discussed at page 49: see also Cur• 
tiuB, Temp, und Modi % 94. 
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yant) the y has generally been lost by assimilation, as in 
)ράσσων for βραχέων, but appears as ι in ήδίων and αμφί- 
ων for apev~ya>v. In the sufiSx aya which, as I have already 
aid, has given us the verbs in -αω, -εω, and -οω, the spirant 
5 lost altogether. It appears as ι in the old Ionic genitive- 
uffix, as ϊπποιο for ϊπποιο. Next, original y = e, though 
auch less frequently. This appears in tceveos, the'Epic and 
)oric form of icev-yo, " empty," and similar forms στερεός, 
ίδελφεός, ετεός, &c. In the verbs κνρέω, κτυπάω, &c. which 
tand by κνρω and βκτνπον, the ε probably stands for y, 
hough the affix may have been e{y)o, (aya), and the y 
Jtogether lost. The suffix of the future, syo, was in Doric 
•esolved into both auo and σε» : the first is found in the 
leverer Doric of Crete and Heraclea, e.g. πραξίομεν 1 ; 
ihe second is seen in the contracted forms πράξω and 
π-ραξοΰντι 2 . Apparently ε stands for y in ε5τε, i. e. yo-re, 
which more commonly lost the y altogether. At the be- 
ginning of a word y has remained as h in a few cases. 
These are the pronoun 09 with its ablative <w9 3 ; the 
Homeric υσμίνη, where the root is certainly the same as 
the Sanskrit »Jyudh (the θ passing into σ before μ), ήπαρ, 
Latin iecur, Sanskrit yakrit, and ύμέίς, where our "you" 
recalls the Sanskrit yu-shme; and a few more 4 . Some- 
times not even the rough breathing remains, as in the 
Aeolic νμμες iand orrt in Sappho 6 . Lastly, the spirant 
was absolutely lost within a word, in Attic especially, 
as in κενός, &c; in the simple future -σω, where there 
is no contraction as in the Doric to mark the loss: in 
genitives like ίππου and (Doric and Aeolic) ΐππω for 
ϊππο-ο: in the contracted verbs universally: and in some 
Doric and Aeolic words where the Attic has 1, as 7τοεα> β , 
γαλκέο? 7 , and Aeolic forms as ν Αλκαο9 8 , άΧάθεα 9 . ,Other 

1 Ahrens, 11. 210. 2 Id. 217. 3 See p. 139. 

4 Gr. Et. 368, and Schleicher, Comp. 217. 

6 Frag. 1. 15. 

6 As read in Theok. e. g. vm. 18, &c. hy Ahrene, from the best MS. 

ϊ Id. π. 36. 

8 Ale. Frag. 2i (9), in Ahrens, 1. 245. * Itacfc. xux. Y; 

P. E. <£V 
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different forms as ξ or even S, under which original y 
appears, axe not substitutes, but the result of assimilation 
or indistinctness of pronunciation, and will be described in 
the final chapter. 

Curtius suggests that this y must have had something of 
the guttural about it, as indeed we might have inferred 
from its being sounded quite at the back of the palate, 
and therefore nearer to the gutturals than to any other 
sound which the Greek possesses. He argues from the 
Epic and Doric futures 1 , where the ξ seems to be pro- 
duced by the assimilating force of the σ, jc\ay(a)(rym f 
ickayaw, κ\ακ-σω, κλαξώ. 

(2) Original s retains its place in Greek generally at 
the end of roots and words. Thus it generally occurs in 
Ve?, vT 6 ?> V*fo & c > except when the suffix which follow 
begins with a vowel or μ: as in iari, έσθής, ήσται, &c; bai 
€{σ)ύς, €(σ)-αι>ό-5, ήμερος, &c. : and indeed the cases, where 
a vowel follows as well as precedes the σ, are more com- 
mon than the others where it does not. But at the end of 
a suffix it is regularly kept — in formative suffixes, as -69 
and -ο? (σαφές, εδο?, &c), and in oase-suffixes, as -9 of the 
nominative, -05 of the genitive: indeed 5 is one of the few 
letters which the Greek could endure at the end of a 
word. At the beginning of a word it is sometimes found, 
as in σάος (σώ<?), σιηή, σελήνη, &c; these are probably 
from svik (whence German schweigeri) and SVAB (the 
Sanskrit *Jsvar, and Latin Sol, compare somnus from 
»Jsvap, &c); and the σ seems to have been generally 
kept when another spirant had fallen out immediately 
after it ; but it is only regularly retained when a hard 
consonant follows immediately, as σκάζω, στορ -evwfu, 
στα-τός, &c: because the cognate hard protects it from the 
customary passage into the rough breathing, though even 
here the σ is sometimes lost, as in ταιρος and some others 
which will be given under the head of Loss in consonantal 

1 E.g. κ\αξω in Tlieok. τι. fti^bste however Alliens deserts his MS. 
(K) and reads κλςισώ. 
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roups. Generally speaking too, σ standing at the begin- 
ing of a word waa retained when its loss would have 
bscured the radical form too much : this will explain σαος 
lentioned above, which would have become identical with 
5 or ως. Next, the rough breathing is found regularly, 
9 in I8-09, &τω, ΐτπνος, ος (the pronoun of the third person, 
riginally sva, not the relative ya which takes the same 
>rm in Greek) ; in all these the analogies of other lan- 
uages shew that σ once began the word. The rough 
reathing of the Greek is sometimes due to a lost σ, 
rhich was not initial in the word : as €ΐστηκ€ΐ for €-σβστ€- 
«*, through €€στηκ€ί\ perhaps also 1 ή μένος mentioned above 
or ήσμένος, η μένος: when the rough breathing had become 
egular in the forms where σ was dropped, it would pass 
rver even to the few where it was retained, as ήσται, though 
>tymologically it was wrong there: certainly the same root 
Ιε 9 to sit, in Sanskrit has no initial sibilant 9 . With respect 
,0 8 the Greek and Sanskrit usages are directly opposed. 
The Sanskrit retains it at the beginning of a word, but 
luffers it at the end of a word, under certain conditions, 
;o pass into the Visarga or slightly heard final breath, 
[ndeed in Sanskrit as in Latin the true h is the relic of 
in aspirate: in Greek it never appears but as the repre- 
jentative of a lost spirant. It must have been on the 
wane even when denoted by the symbol h, as is proved 
by its being sometimes omitted in old inscriptions 8 : and 
[ agree with Professor Curtius that, although the fact of 
its omission in the alphabet established at Athens at the 
end of the Peloponnesian war cannot be taken to prove 
its absolute loss — we know it must have remained by its 
aspirating effect on consonants — yet it proves at least 
that it was verging to extinction: moreover the sound 
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1 Schleich. Comp. 219. 

* Gr. Et. 568. Prof. Curtius however rejects this explanation of a 
misplacement of sound (p. 641), preferring to suppose a mere late mis- 
take. No doubt such did occur, but when other causes can be given, 
these have surely the first claim to be regarded. 

* Gr. Et. 634. 
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was probably growing rare when it> was so often placed 
wrongly, as ίππος, vScop, υπό, &C. 1 , words which can be 
shewn from other languages to have originally began 
with a smooth breathing : the same mistake occurred in 
Latin and for the same reason, e. g. when umor, wmeniB, 
&c. had h prefixed to them : the gradual loss of the h from 
some forms produced an ud certainty in its use, which 
caused its introduction into other forms where it had no 
business. The Athenians, as I have mentioned before, 
offended most in this respect : in Aeolic the loss of the 
h was so regular, that the tendency to introduce it 
wrongly never gained ground. 

The loss of the rough breathing in Greek leads to 
much confusion. Thus it is difficult to distinguish in 
compounds the negative a from the a which came through 
a from sa, "with," except by the sense, e.g. in άδβΧφός, 
where we are guided to the derivation σα-δβλφο-, bora 
of the same womb, by the Sanskrit sa-garbha, which k 
perhaps the same word, though the change of g to 8 is 
very difficult. 

Frequently there is no trace of the σ left at all. Its 
loss at the beginning of a word before a liquid or nasal, 
as in *J(a)pv, (a)vvos t &c.,' will come under the general 
head of Loss in consonantal groups. But the loss which 
has produced most effect on the language is its falling out . 
between two vowels, in verbs as τυπττ) from τνπτ6(σ)αι, 
in nouns as ηζνονς, from γ€ΐ/€(σ)ο?. To this very im- 
portant rule there are hardly any exceptions ; and these 
again are principally where the loss of the σ would have 
caused great confusion. Thus if the σ had been allowed 
to fall out e.g. in τάχτις (from τα-™-?) the result would 
have been the same as the dative of the article. There- 
fore in these derivative nouns, and in inflections like τί- 
θησι and τίθβσαι, and in some few other cases, the Greeks 
used sufficient effort to retain the spirant. The contrac- 
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tions resulting from its regular and constant loss have 
been described systematically under the diphthongs. 

The change of s into ρ is pretty well confined to the 
Laconian: the nature of it will be described under the 
changes of Latin s. Thus we find irop instead of πονς, 
τίρ for τ/9, θώρ for 0eo<?, &c, among the glosses of Hesy- 
chius : waXcop is πάλαώς in Aristophanes \ 

(3) The remaining spirant ν was known to the 
Greeks later than y by a distinct symbol, the Digamma, 
as it was called from its form. This F, as is well known, 
is found on old Aeolic and Doric inscriptions, and un- 
mistakeable traces of its presence (as well as of the other 
semivowel) are to be found in Homer; not indeed with 
perfect regularity : sometimes e.g. we find ISew and some- 
times Fi8e«/ 2 ; this would be not unnatural at a time when 
the sound was dying out: but it accords best with the 
theory that the poems were arranged late. There seems 
to be no reason to suppose (what is possible on phonetic 
grounds) that either of the other spirants y or s passed into 
F before they disappeared. F is the representative of ori- 
ginal v, and of that only, in spite of one or two mistakes 
in inscriptions, natural at a time when the v-sound had 
become almost as strange as y, but the symbol F was still 
remembered 3 . That the sound was the same as that of 
the English w, not'v, is most probable from the easy transi- 
tion of the semivowel to the vowel, and vice versa : see 
also the arguments respecting the sound of the Latin v. 

Examples o£ the symbol F in Aeolic and Doric are to 
be found in Ahrens 4 . Thus we have foi in Sappho 5 and 
ΐείττηρ (i.e. ειπείν*) ; though here, as well as in Homer, it 
ivas often omitted ; e. g. φάζννον βΓδος 7 , though tjvid proba- 

1 Lys. 988 : see for more examples Ahrens, 11. 71, &c. 
8 Thus in Iliad 1. 203 we read 

η ϊνα ΰβριν Ϊδχΐ5 ΆγαμήΌΐΌϊ 'ArpeiSao; 
mt in line 262 

ου yap ττω roious ϊδον avipas, ούδϊ ψΐδωμαι. 

3 See Gr. Et. 368. 

4 Dial. Graec. 1. 30, &c; 11. 42, &c. 

5 11. 1. * Id. xxvi. 2. ? ΤΛ. 111. Ί. 
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bly retained the v-sound at least as long as any other 
word. In spite indeed of the term "Aeolic digamma*" 
used by grammarians, the evidence of the surviving frag- 
ments would seem to shew that the Aeolic commonly 
changed ν to u, or hardened it (by dissimilation generally) 
to β ; it was retained, however, more regularly by the 
Boeotian variety of the Aeolic, which resembled the Doric 
more than any other 1 . In Doric we have the evidence of 
numerous glosses of Hesychius 2 , where indeed the symbol 
used is Γ, but where it is almost certain that the F must 
be replaced, the mistake being that of the copyist : it is 
indeed possible that a g should be produced before a w- 
sound, as it has been produced in French guepe, gdter: 
the tongue (as has been already pointed out) is in the 
same position for sounding w as for sounding g : but the 
action of the lips is added for the w. But Ahrens hae 
pointed out that the glosses in which this 7 occurs, al- 
though generally Laconian, yet sometimes bear the mark 
of being Lesbian and sometimes Boeotian : and it is cer- 
tainly not conceivable that 7 should be found in all these 
dialects instead of v, without more explicit evidence for 
the fact. Also F occurs in tolerable frequency in inscriptions 
of the old Doric ; e.g. in words like κλίίος, alfei (compare 
aeuom), &c. But even from these it is clear that the 
letter was rapidly passing out of common use. 

It is resolved into υ in Svo certainly in common Greek; 
and in Lesbian we have forms like χενω for %eFa>, ττνεύω 
for πνβ?ω, άνηρ, άνως, &c, where the letter is entirely lost 
in Attic Greek. In all these the ν is the radical vowel, 
intensified in the present-stem ; but it must have taken 
the w-sound (that is, F) before the vowel ω : which was 
then written as ν by the Aeolic when they lost the symbol 
F. The ν is also found in the Ionic 7010/09, the genitive of 
701/1/, instead of γονιός* : in μοννος for μον-?ος, &c. 

It appears as the rough breathing at the beginning of 

J See numerous examples itom'\xam\^astA\&. fttaeoa, i % 169, &e. 
«Id. π. 53.&0.1 * G^.m. 
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a word ; so that all the spirants in Greek can be resolved 
into h. This is at once seen by comparison with the 
Latin : iairepos = uesper; §ννυμι has the same root as ues- 
tis. The rough breathing thus produced is liable to the 
same affections as that which represents σ ; thus we have 
ίσθης : ϊστορ (whence ιστορία) came to have the smooth 
breathing in time, as the verb (ϊΒμβν) seems very early to 
have had. 

These are the regular substitutes for v, found to some 
extent in all dialects. Many more examples might easily 
have been given of these substitutions : but a few suffice, 
because they are familiar. But there are others very dif- 
ficult to explain, which occur sporadically, or in one dialect 
only. Thus in the Laconian ν appears commonly hard- 
ened to /8; e.g. as in βίρηον (where the original ν is 
shewn by our "work"), in βέτος for ero? (Latin uetus, 
originally a "year," whence the adjective ueter~nu$, as 
diurnus from dies), in βείκατι, βέκας, and many other 
cases where the sound is initial : in άβείδω, άβώρ (Lesbian 
αι/ω?), in the Cretan άβύΧιος, the Argive ώββα (compare 
Latin oua), and other words where the sound was medial. 
And one example common to all Greek is given by the 
common verb βονλομαι, which- is the Ionic form of βο\- 
yo -μαι, Aeolic βόΧλομαι, and severe Doric βώΧομαι. That 
the original consonant was ν seems clear from Sanskrit vri 
(vae), Latin uolo, Gothic vil-jan, and Sclav, vol-it-i 1 : it is 
scarcely to be supposed that all the other languages agreed 
to weaken a sound preserved only by the Greek. This β 
then, like the dialectic varieties given above, must be 
regarded as a strengthening, though there is no apparent 
reason for it. V son&etimes passed into β before ρ or λ in 
the Aeolic, as we shall see hereafter ; but here the reason 
is obvious, the influence of the following sound : but no 
such cause can be assigned for these initial changes. Was 
the hard Doric β an exceptionally weak sound, itself 
hardly stronger than ν ? This is possible, and the change 

1 Gr. Et. No, 659. 
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is intelligible, if the Greek v-sound were a true labial, not 
a labio-dental ; that is, either our w, or the labial υ : then 
a weak b would naturally pass into this sound. Curtius 
thinks 1 that ο and ν may have had a dissimilating effect 
on the F, just as we saw in Latin that vu was regularly 
avoided ; and Curtius thinks that ferb-ui from ferv- and 
bub-ile from bov- are due to this principle 2 . So perhapd 
the β in βονλομαί may be due to the combined influence 
of ο and λ : but this principle will not explain the Laco- 
nian words where ο does not occur more than any other 
vowel. 

Another variation of ν — into /*— has been often assumed 1 ; 
the change is probable for a very small list of worde* 
scarcely more than those in which μ passes in obscure 
dialects into β. Curtius allows the change for μαΚευρον 1 
from *Jfa\ whence αλ€ω, to grind corn. Max Mutter* 
thinks that here and in some other words initial μ has 
been dropped, and refers akevpov to MAR, whence Latin 
mola, &c. Curtius denies the loss of initial μ, as also the 
transition from /x, a common and easy sound, to v, a sound 
for which the Greeks had no liking, and which was be- 
coming very uncommon. This argument, I think, is 
strong ; and it will account for the change of F to μ, al- 
though to us the latter may seem the harder sound. The 
two are pronounced so closely together (that is> if we as- 
sume that the Greek ν was a true labial), that in chance 
cases the Greeks, wishing to avoid v, might easily slip into 
μ. Other words, in which Curtius allows the change, are 
μαλλό? (Latin uillus, and μήλον can hardly be separated 
from this group), μέλ,δομαι by ίΧΒομαι, μάρπτω by San- 
skrit *Jvark) μολ,πίς by i\irk (a dialectical variety in 
Hesychius), and άμφήν by ανχην. It is commonly as- 
sumed in μόσχος by οσγρς and μηρνω* by ipvco. It will 
be seen that in all these cases there is much uncertainty. 

1 Gr. Et. 533. 

2 See however Corssen, Krit. Beitr. 165, and Schleicher, 255. 

3 See Curtius, pp. 539—515. 4 Theok. xv. 116. 
5 u. 323. * TJawftL.l•.^ 
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'. may mention here the pretty certain change of aF(t)-iw 
—from avi, Greek 6ft — into άμνος, though this is not 
ubstitution, but arises from the influence of the v. In 
he simple cases of substitution, the μ must be regarded as 
>ne of the many attempts made by the Greeks to avoid 
he w-sound which was so unpleasant to them. The same 
truggle led to a different result in many words, i.e. to the 
ntroduction of a weak vowel-sound before the w, which 
hen fell out, leaving the vowel behind it : such cases are 
-(F)€\S-o/-tiu beside μέλδομαι, and many others where the 
t-form does 'not occur, as i-(f)epy<o, i-(f)eiicoai, €-(ΐ)ίση 
= αίσα), perhaps eoprrj compared with Sanskrit vrata, &c. 

The change of F into 7 is more strange. It occurs in 
to common word, but is supported by some rare dialectical 
brms, which need not here detain us 1 . It must be re- 
garded as an irregular anticipation of the change (regular 
η modern Greek) by which 7 is sounded. as a strong y % \ 
>ut the very small number of words, for which the change 
rom F to 7 can be assumed, is totally inadequate to prove 
hat, 7 had universally sunk into the weak sound of modern 
imes. The Boeotian Ιων for iycov undoubtedly points to 
k weak sound of the 7 in that dialect : we have before 
een that the Boeotian resembles the modern Greek 8 , 
forms like yaia and (?)αΐα are of course not in point: 
he 7 here is radical and the parasitic ν has forced it out. 

I have thus shewn the different simple sounds to 
rhich the spirants sank in Greek, and how they some- 
imes passed out, leaving no mark at all. Further changes 
rorked bv them will be found under the head of Assimi- 
ition, and still more when we come to treat of indistinct 
rticulation. 

The spirants in Latin have been also very considerably 
ffected; but not in any way which so profoundly in- 
uenced the character of the language as ,the changes 
bove-mentioned modified the Greek. The Latin had in- 
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deed no special symbols for y and υ ; but the sounds were 
denoted pretty regularly by i and u ; they had not nearly 
so many substitutes as we have seen in the Greek. 

(1) First, y had its full sound preserved by t at the 
beginning of words, as iug-um, ius, &c., or syllables, as in- 
iustus ; and between two vowels, as plebeius, aio, eius, Ac. 1 
According to Priscian this y-sound between two vowels in 
two syllables was originally denoted by ii, e.g. eiius: so 
that even three i's might meet together, as in Pompeiii*'. 
according to Quintilian this usage survived down to Cicertfe 
times. It must be remembered that when a, e $ ο or « 
precede the i thus produced from y, the combination is not 
a diphthong, but a vowel followed by a consonant. After 
consonants the i might be either the vowel, or it might 
still have the semivowel sound; e.g. princip-ium*, conur 
bivm 4 , &c. It is frequently lost altogether, e.g. in the 
verbs of the first and second conjugation, where the cn> 
and e-o represent the Indo-European and Sanskrit aya; 
the original a being split up, as in Greek : it is dropped in 
ob(y)icio and ob(y)ex, and other compounds of iacio: in 
cunctus for co-iunctus ; rarely in comparatives, as min(i)or 
and probably plus for plo-ius; in ero, which stands for ee- 
yo 6 . From these examples it is clear that the semivowel 
sound was in the main preserved by the Italians, only with 
no symbol to distinguish it from the cognate voweL 

(2) 8, unlike the Greek σ, is retained regularly be- 
fore a vowel, and sometimes before consonants at the be- 
ginning of a word; it is frequently lost at the end, at least 
in the common pronunciation, and in the older poetry; 
but replaced through the influence of the Greek rules, in 
the nominatives of nouns of the o-declension, as bono*, 
not in those of the α -declension, as aduena(s), except some- 

1 Comp. 252. 2 See Corssen, i. 299. 

8 Hor. Od. πι. 6. 6. 

4 Lucr. in. 776, and Munro's notes : I think the evidence is in favour 
of the long u in the Augustan age. 

6 Comp. 252. Coieseu ^Krit. Beitr. V^-wraLi derive -dum and -dem 
. from dyam, i. e. divam. 
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times paricidas and the rare hosticapas; nor in the gene- 
tives of the a-, e-, or o-stems. Examples are given in 
plenty by Corssen 1 from inscriptions of the age of the 
Second Punic war, of nominatives where the 8 was not 
written: but it reappears regularly at the end of the 
second century B.C. : by the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. final s was again entirely lost 2 , s is held by 
Corssen to have been sounded strongly when initial, and 
generally before or after consonants : but weakly between 
two vowels, and after n, which was itself weakly pro- 
nounced before s, and often entirely vanished 8 ; so that 8 
was really in the same position as if a vowel had imme- 
diately preceded it. These two sounds can have been 
only the common 8 and z, the hard and soft sibilants. 
But it has been already mentioned that the symbol ζ fell 
out of the alphabet at a very early period : and it is the 
most natural inference that the sound was lost also: it was 
probably this #-sound which passed into r, as will be 
pointed out immediately. Mr Roby seems to me quite 
right in denying that s, when it remained unchanged be- 
tween two vowels, had the sound of z 4 : if so, it should 
have passed into r, like others similarly situated. This 
view is supported by the fact that there is very often a 
wavering between s and ss, e.g. causa and caussa, usus 
and ussus : and similar waverings have been already cited 
as evidence of the strength of the sound : here ss would 
seem to be in general etymologically correct, the first s 
being the result of assibilation of the final letter of the 
root ; then the recognised strength of s in these words led 
to the dropping of one. There is good evidence for the 
use of ss down to a late period in the best MSS. of Virgil 
and Quintilian's express statement 5 as to the usage of 
Cicero. As both caussa and causa occur side by side in 
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1 i. 286. a Id. 1. 294. 

3 E. g. cosol for consul, on the tomb of Scipio Barbatus, formo(n)8us, 
&c. See p. 81. 

* Grammar, p. liv. * 1. 7. £0. 
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the same inscription 1 , it cannot be imagined that the first 
was sounded causa and the second cauza. Next we have 
the cases where s became r, which are very numerous, and 
characteristic of the language. Thus we find Lares in- 
stead of the Lases of the Carmen Arvale, ara instead of 
asa, which is found in every other Italian dialect 2 ; quaero 
is the younger form of quaeso ; gero, haurio, uro shew the 
original s in their supines: eram and ero are from */es: 
the genitives arboris, muris, &c, are from bases arbos, 
mus, &c, which in later times sometimes allowed even the 
8 which marked the nominative case to sink to r, as 
arbor : in the genitives plural r is the substitute for the 
old s, which in Greek fell out altogether ; compare dearum 
for deasam with θ€ά(σ)ων deoiv* : plurimus is the plus- 
imus of the Carmen Saliare. This change of s to r is also 
found before η and m; thus verna is vesna*, vetemus is 
vetus-nus, the e being due to the following r ; and carmen 
is most probably cas-men 5 , in spite of the Greek ποίημα, 
which would lead us to derive carmen from KAR "to 
make," which is undoubtedly found in cre-are: but we 
have Casmenae, the Latin Muses, which would be inexpli- 
cable except from kas, whence the Sanskrit *Jgams, "to say" 
or " praise." Lastly, s sinks to r at the end of a word after 
a vowel, as in amor 6 , and arbor just mentioned. Accord- 
ing to Cicero, Papirius Crassus (consul 336) was the last 
of his race who was called by the old name Papisms: 
without pressing this statement too far, we may fairly con- 
clude that the change was growing general about that 
time. It was not a very great one : the r must have been 

1 Corssen, i. 282. * lb. i. 229. 

3 I do not mean that 6e6s is the same word as deus, see p. 34. 

* See p. 142. 6 Krit, Beitr. 406. 

6 Analogous to this change in the South European family is that of * 
(final) into r in the Norse among the languages of North Europe. Thus 
the inflectional s of the nom. appears as r in masc. strong nouns and 
some feminines, e.g. heim-r, feld-r, bru%-r (fern.). Mer and per are 
datives of the 1st and 2nd pronoun corresponding to Gothic mis and 
thus : hwer (who) is the Gothic hwas. The verb as makes in the present: 
1. em f 2. ert % 3. er (es\ 1. erum,^. erut,^. em. The plural nom. of nouns 
f also shews r, as ?icim-ar, /eld-i^hTuWT• 
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tbe strong trill : for which the mouth is just in the posi- 
tion for sounding s or z; but the tongue is held more 
loosely. The tolerably synchronous establishment of the r 
and dying-out of the ζ is strongly in favour of Mr Roby's 
view, that where the s remained it was the hard sibilant» 

We find the actual symbol ζ both in Oscan and in 
Umbrian. From menzaru (i.e. mensarum) and horz (i.e. 
hortus) we see that the other Italian dialects possessed a 
distinct symbol to denote the soft sibilant, which had died 
out in Latin soon after the time of the XII. Tables, ζ 
does not reappear at Rome till the common introduction 
of Greek words : when it was again used, but to represent 
ξ, a very different sound. When it appears in Plautine 
manuscripts it is through a confusion with the later z: for 
the Romans of Plautus' time undoubtedly represented ζ 
by 8 or ss y according as it was initial or medial : sona 1 
(ζώνη) or badisso 2 . 

Sometimes, though only irregularly, s vanishes alto- 
gether between two vowels, just as it did in the Greek. 
Thus we have uim which must be for uisim from uis, for 
wires stands for uis-es. Ver for ueser (fe(a)ap) has been 
already mentioned. Similarly the s is lost in genitives 
like die(s)i t whence eventually die, plebe{s)i } &c. 8 . 

(3) Finally, ν in Latin has much the same history as 
y. It is represented by u, e.g. in uideo, nouos, ouis. 
Sometimes this u is simply the vowel, as in ecus (equos), 
relicuos*, &c. Not unfrequently it fell out, like y: e.g. in 
s(u)ibi and t{u)ibi y the roots being sva and tva; in de(v)os, 
8o(v)os, &c. : in verbs like fluont from \lfluv, and especially 
in the perfects, &c., formed with suffix -vi, e.g. no(ue)runt, 
no(ue)ram, &c. Further examples, if required, will be 
found in the Compendium 6 . , 



1 So THn. 862, ed. Brix: sector sonarius, i. β. a cut-purse. 

* See Corssen, i. 295. » Krit. Beitr. 465. 

4 E. g. in Lucr. i. 560. Perhaps the length of the first syllable may 
mark an assimilated d, red-licuos: of. sella for sed-la. 

* pp. 253, 254, 
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The supposed change of ν into m in mare, compared 
with Sanskrit vdri, " water," is rejected by Corssen 1 rightly, 
I think. He shews that the root var is preserved in Ita- 
lian river names as Varusa, Varranus, &c, so that more 
more probably belongs to »Jmar in the sense of "the 
waste." The first derivation may seem better as regards 
sense, but must be rejected as sinning against the laws of 
sound: the second need not be accepted, or only provision^ 
ally till another is discovered which satisfies the sense bet- 
ter, and is equally possible phonetically 2 . 

The sound of ν in Latin has been much discussed of 
late 8 . The arguments of Mr Eoby and Prof. Munro ap- 
pear to me to prove conclusively that it was not the Eng 
lish labio-dental v: but it is not quite certain, to my 
mind, whether ίψ was w or the labial v, though the former 
is more probable. I have only room to give the merest 
summary of these arguments : but they are easily accessi- 
ble. The most important are derived, first, from the ab- 
sence of any distinct symbol for ν : and as u was sounded 
(oo), it is probable that the consonant was the nearest pos- 
sible to (oo), that is w : that there was some slight differ- 
ence is shewn by Claudius' introduction of a new symboL 
Secondly, the interchange of the u and ^-sounds is more 
explicable on the ^/-hypothesis ; e.g. genua and genva, solvo 
and soluo : so is (thirdly) the loss of the ν in ατηα(ΐίβ)ταηι, 
&c. ; and (fourthly) the retention of ο after ν in words like 
ceruos, whereas it otherwise sunk to u (oo) ; now (vo) and 
(voo) are about equally easy sounds, but (wo) and (woo) 
are not; compare the frequent loss in English of w before 
(oo), as in wool, woman, &c. Fifthly, the name wti 
(whence our vee) given to it in post-classical times, accord- 
ing to Priscian, because of its resemblance to the digamma, 

1 Krit. Beitr. 237. 

2 Μ and ν interchange frequently in Welsh: as in moel and foel, a 
hill, mawr and fawr, great, &c: the symbol indeed here is /, but the 
sound is v, and is, so far as I can detect, labial. 

3 See the Academy, Noe. 20— 23; and the admirable discussion in 
Boby's Grammar, pp. xxxii.— u^L. 
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is more intelligible if the sound was w : the name by ana- 
logy should have been ev (for, in momentary sounds, the 
vowel follows, in continuous sounds it precedes the conso- 
nant), and, doubtless, would have been so if the sound had 
been ν : but it would have been inaudible, or nearly so, if 
the consonant was w; and, therefore, the vowel was in this 
case post-fixed. The above arguments are all Mr Rob/s : 
to him also is due a most thorough discussion of the trans- 
literation of ν into Greek : the fact, that β is often found 
there for it, is the strongest argument for the v-sound. 
Two questions here arise : what was the sound of β ? and 
how fax was β used ? In reply to the first, β is certainly 
ν in modern Greek ; but this ν seems to be labial, not la- 
bio-dental : and I have already pointed out the affinity of 
the labial ν and β. Consequently, if β had represented ν 
regularly in Greek transliteration of Latin words, this 
would be an argument only for the labial sound of v, that 
is, for something nearer our w than our v. But the repre- 
sentation of ν by β, as Mr Roby has clearly shewn, occurs 
but rarely in the older writers, and with increasing fre- 
quency the later we pass along the scale. Thus, in Poly- 
bius (second cent. B.C.) ου is regular : in Dionysius Halicar- 
nassensis ου is much more common, bjit β is also found : 
but in Plutarch (first cent, after Christ) the number of 
times in which β occurs is 180, while ου is still found 323 
times. It is clear, therefore, that this transliteration of ν 
by β cannot be separated from the tendency to confuse to- 
gether the υ and b in Italian itself, which shews itself in 
the second century after Christ, and afterwards increases : 
but which probably occurred, at least dialectically, much 
earlier, if we may judge from double forms, such as Labici 
and Lauicz, Fabius and Fouius, &c. : it is by far the most 
probable that the v, in all such cases, was the labial v, which 
passed into b irregularly, but never permanently : thus, 
uiuere was bibere in inscriptions of the fifth century after 
Christ, but the ν is found again in modern Italian. The 
occurrence of a labial ν in Latin would a\&o %&&uvh& fot\ 
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rare changes, like ferueo and ferbui, boues and bubile, &c 
Therefore, so far as the argument from transliteration 
goes, we seem to have evidence for a w-sound, or a labial 
ν : and, combining this argument with those already ad- 
duced, I think it most probable that ν was generally % 
but sometimes (dialectically) a labial v. 



4. Changes of the Aspirates in• Latin. 

Lastly, I shall take under the head of Substitution the 
numerous changes of the aspirates in Latin. Some indeed 
of them seem to be due to Loss : others, if Corssen's ex- 
planation of them be true, should rather come under the 
head of indistinct articulation. But since neither of these 
causes can be certainly made out, and since, if divided, the 
history of the aspirates would be less intelligible, I have 
thought it better to put the whole of the changes together 
under the simplest head : at all events one sound has 
been substituted for another. 

The most remarkable point in the history of the aspi- 
rates in Latin is that each of them can be represented by 
one symbol, the peculiar Italian/. That this f is no aspi- 
rate is obvious, if only from the fact that it has not the 
power of the Latin momentary sounds to assimilate a nasal 
which precedes it : we have im-petus for example, but only 
inficio 1 : this shews that the /is quite different from the 
Greek φ, which has the assimilating power, as in εμφαίνω*. 
For the difference of sound between these two, we have 
Priscian's well-known dictum: that ph is produced "ftris 
labris," but / not. This need not necessarily mean that 
ph was a momentary sound (though it probably was) and 
/ a protracted one : it may only mean that ph was a labial 

1 Corssen however (τ. 138) quotes some examples from the Corpus, as 
com-fluont, im /ronte. But \kfc&fc «t* certainly exceptional. 
* See CurtiuB in the ZeiUchriJ^Tum. 
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nd/a labio-dental : which last statement is probable on 
ther grounds. 

It regularly occurs as the representative of initial BH. 
?his we should expect from its partially labial character. 
?hus we have fari from ΒΗΔ, whence Greek φά-ναι ; fui 
rom BHU; fugio from bhug, &c. But it is hardly less 
requently found as the representative of initial DH. That 
spirate has left no Latin exponent of its own kind, at once 
lental and aspirate, or even a dental spirant: / has taken 
he place. Thus fumus is the Latin derivative of dhu, the 
ame in form as θυμός and Sanskrit dhuma; fores repre- 
ents dvdra (Sk.) and θύρα: firmus is from DHAR "to hold 
irmly;" a root which gives an extraordinary number of 
lerivatives in Latin 1 , including formido "stiffening fear," 
brma, forum, and many names of "strongholds," as For- 
oiae, Ferentinum, Forentum and Ferentia: many more 
examples are given by Corssen. Both the labial and 
lental aspirate are regularly represented at the beginning 
►fa word by/. 

But there are even cases where initial /represents GH. 
Juch are/eZ, which seems undoubtedly to be the same as 
'όλη, our "gall," that is from original ghal; the verbs quoted 
>y Priscian and Festus, futire and futare, with futilis are 
rom v/w, the same as *Jyv in χεϊω; formus and feruor 
tand by Sanskrit gharma, our "warm," while the Greek 
hews a change from the guttural to the dental in θβρμός: 
ames, and ad-fatim fatigo are from the same root as 
;ά-τΐ9; friare and friuolus are akin to γρί -eiv. Commonly 
.owever there is another form beginning with h, existing 
ide by side with that in / and used by educated men 2 ; 
re have faedus, but classical haedus, our "goat," where 
he Teutonic has kept the g of the original GH: fordeum 
nd hordeum, German gerst; fariolus and hariolus, Greek 
'ρρ-&ή\ folus and holus, Greek χλόη; fostis and hostis, 
ierman gast, our "guest ; " &a This / for gh is only initial. 
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If we continue our search, we shall find that this /does 
not occur much in the middle of Latin words. We have 
scrofa, the pig, conceived as the "grubber," by the side of 
scrob-s 1 , and probably scrib-ere. But, as a rule, we shall 
find that BH has almost universally under these circum- 
stances passed into b: e.g. ambo, tibi, lubet*, nubes*, &c, 
with hosts of others. But it is an instructive fact that by 
the side of the Latin b there is found f in the other 
Italian dialects. Thus Safinus is the Oscan for Sabinus; 
the proper names Alfiue and Alfenus should be compared 
with the Latin Alhius and Albinius: Orfius with Latin 
orbus, &c. 4 The same mutatis mutandis applies to DH: 
this is d in Latin medius (madh-ya), in aedes*> in dedo, 
condo, &c, from DHA "to place," &c. : but the Oscan for 
"middle" is mefia; and the Oscan Rufium, with the proper 
names Rufus, Rufinus*, &c, seems to shew that rufus "red" 
was borrowed by the Romans, their own word being ruber. 
The root from which the two forms came is certainly RUDH, 
the Sanskrit rudhira, Greek e -ρνθ-ρός, our "red:" ruber 
therefore shows us that in Latin b can represent medial DH; 
as we see also from uber (ουθαρ, "udder") — but. Ufens, 
Aufidus, in different parts of Italy ; from uerbwm, a " word," 
and barba, a "beard:" in these last two words the traces of 
original DH are preserved by the Teutonic languages with 
great fidelity, and by them only. 

It is clear then that both DH and BH were regularly 
represented in Italy by/: though the Latin alone preferred 
the more distinct d and b within a word. At an early 
period the DH must have passed into bh in Italy: so that 
from original rudhira came the old Italian rubhro, which 
then split into Italian rufru and. Latin rubro just on the 
same analogy (as Curtius points out 7 ) as old Italian tibhi ' 
(where BH is original, compare Sanskrit tubhyam) split into 



1 Corssen, i. 146. 
3 See p. 129. 
5 See p. 192. 
7 Zeitsch. u. SU. 



J See p. 151. 
4 Corssen, i. 147. 
6 Corssen, 1. 151. 
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TJmbrian tefe, Latin tibi. This weakening of dh to bh is 
neither impossible nor unnatural: we have already seen 
how inexactly d was sounded in Latin, so that it could pass 
into both I and r. But I think we may believe that the 
breath at the end of each aspirate was somewhat strongly 
sounded in Latin, so that the distinction between the b 
and the d was not appreciable, and therefore they sank 
to the same spirant /. This view appears to me to be 
supported by the fact that / from bh sometimes passes 
into h: as in harena for the old Italian and Sabine fas- 
ena: haba exists by the side of f aba: herba is most likely 
from hjhkar, compare φορβή 1 ; and mihi undoubtedly 
stands for rnibhi, the loss of the b being possibly due, as 
Curtius suggests, to the dissimilating influence of the 
labial m. Now there are tolerable indications that h was 
a strong sound in the old Latin : although in the Augus- 
tan age no doubt it had grown weak 2 , and was constantly 
dropped, as in (h)anser, (h)olus f &c. But the strength of 
the breath in former times, when the changes between 
different classes took place, would be a good reason for 
the change between strong h and /with a strong breathing. 
And the same conclusion may be drawn from the occa- 
sional substitution of/ for GH mentioned above. I pass 
now to the more regular changes of GH, to complete the 
history of the aspirates. 

GH is generally represented by g when not initial. 
Thus ang-or is from AGH, whence αχός, &c. ; lig-urio is from 
UGH (Χείγω) ; so also anguis,unguis, ningit, &c.have lost the 
A, 8 ; when it stands at the beginning of a word as in grarnen, 
granum, grando, &c, it seems to be generally followed by 
r, which absorbed the breath but left the g\ Initial GH 
is regularly represented by A; as hiemps (ghi, whence 
χι~ών, &c), fieri (Sanskrit hyas for ghyas, Greek γθες where 
the θ is peculiar 5 ), hostis (from ghas, whence our "guest:" 



1 Corssen, i. 102. 

3 Comp. 245. 

6 See Gr. Et. 454. 



» Id. i. 106, &c. 

4 See Grassmann, Zeitsch. χπ. 89, &c. 
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hospee may not improbably be the "protector of strangers," 
ghas-pati from PA: gospoda is a "host" in Polish 1 ), and 
many others. Η is even found at the end of a root in *JvA 
and *Jtrah 2 : I have already said 8 that the h here must 
have been strongly guttural, or it could not have changed 
to c in uec-tum, trac-si. These, with the irregular initial/ 
are the substitutes of GH. 

From these facts we see that the aspirates, when 
medial, are regularly represented by the corresponding 
unaspirated softs in Latin (though not in common Italian); 
when initial they are represented by a sound which wae 
originally no doubt a weak aspirate, but was probably at 
an early time no more than a spirant or breathing : nay 
more, the one single sound f can stand for all the original 
aspirates, probably, as I have suggested, from this being 
pronounced with a strong breath, which neutralised the 
distinction of class. This variation has nothing in it con- 
trary to the usual character of phonetic change. 

Corssen suggests 4 that it may have been caused by an 
"irrational" u springing up after the letter, so that gh and 
dh should become respectively ghu and dhu, then both 
turn tofu and so to/ This is very possible : and is sup- 
ported, at least for gh, by the forms anguis (originally 
aghi-s) and breuis, i.e. breghu-is; also by the analogous 
springing up of u after g, as ting-u-o, ning-u-o. 

But how are we to account for the appearance of g, d, 
and b ? These are stronger forms than gh, dh, bh : and 
yet there is no apparent reason for any strengthening. 
I suggest the following explanation. We have seen that 
the Graeco-Italians brought with them into Europe the 
aspirates gh, dh, bh : sounds which have been explained 
as soft letters followed by a breath. Such pronunciation 
is still retained in India. But it does not seem to have 

1 Benfey, Or. Wurz. Lexicon, n. 210. 

2 The gutturals are preserved in A. S. wegan, to cany, "weigh" anchor; 
and English " drag." 

*p. 122. *v\Sfc. 
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suited any European nation. Among the Graeco-Italians 
the breath appears to me to have changed into the 
spiritus asper; whatever the difference in sound between 
the original breath and the spiritus asper was originally, 
it must have been very slight, consequently the change 
could not be difficult. Such a change seems to me to 
explain the subsequent history of the aspirates in Greek 
and Latin. The aspirate had become really a double 
sound: and the two component parts acted upon each 
other. In Greek (as we shall see) the second part as- 
similated the first. In Latin one part drove the other 
out and so caused loss : at the beginning of a word the 
first part fell away (conformably to the regular Latin 
usage, as we shall see hereafter), wholly in gh, perhaps 
with some slight remnant of sound in bh, both when 
original, and when it represented dh : when the aspirate 
was not initial, Italian usage differed ; the Latins preferred 
to retain the first part, though even among them / is 
sometimes found: the rest of Italy kept the / here also. 
I may add that the difference in the Greek and the 
Italian methods is quite in accordance with the usual 
treatment of compound sounds in the two languages. 

Corssen 1 regards the Latin b as produced from the 
Italian/: of g he gives, I think, no other explanation than 
that it is "aMsgh verschoben 8 ." No doubt we might have 
expected to find/ universal throughout Italy; but we do 
not so find it, unless we agree with Corssen that Latin b 
comes through the middle step /: and, apparently to 
explain the strengthening, he suggests that this b is here 
a weaker sound, more like the Greek β 9 . But where is 
there any proof of this ? He has himself shewn elsewhere 
that Latin b is the " ordinary labial media 4 ." Surely it is 
at least equally permissible to regard the Latin b as a 
dialectical variation, dating from the earliest times. In- 
deed I am entirely unable to enter into Corssen's view of 
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the origin of the / He believes 1 that the Italians did 
not bring bh with them into the peninsula. Then they 
must have brought /. But whence did they bring it? 
The Greeks have no such sound: it must have been 
developed after the separation of the two races, and 
therefore presumably in Italy. Corssen argues that there 
is no trace of bh in Italy at all. But, according to my 
view, b is a distinct trace of it. Secondly, he says that 
no European nation had kept the bh. But the Greeks 
must have done so; else where did they get their φ? 
Whatever may be the reason of the hard aspirates in 
Greek, there can be no doubt that they were derived in 
some way from the soft aspirates. Lastly, if the Italians 
did not bring bh with them, why did they bring gh\ 
This Corssen probably admits to be Italian, for he does 
not derive g from h. But surely gh and bh stand or faU 
together, 2 . 

Thus then the forms under which the aspirates in the 
middle of a word are represented in Latin, result partly 
from Loss, if my view be correct, or from irregular Sub- 
stitutiou, according to Corssen: the initial forms are pro- 
bably produced by indistinct articulation. But, as I said 
above, since the reason for the changes cannot be cer- 
tainly assigned, I have preferred to consider them under 
the most general head. 



II. Loss. 

1. Loss of Aspiration in Greek. 

This subject maybe taken first under the head of Loss. 
since the result is the same as that which we have been 

1 i. 140. 

9 In the same page, where Corssen denies the existence of bh in Italy, 

he makes the strange statement that the Zend alone of all the Indo- 

Grermanic languages has preferred, the bh. He here most unaccountably 

overlooks the Sanskrit; and ttie T&siOl ^.\» "\fc*sfc «&<xst&&s^\& ^hleicher'tf 

Compendium) has riot. pieB«r?fc<V> ^ikfc "bh, ^\1€&τ&τ^τ*^ίύ3&\^ Λ> «s&m* . 
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discussing in the last section — the loss of the breathing 
which is the second component of the aspirates. But this 
result is much less frequent in Greek than in Latin. 
Loss of the h is not the common end of the Greek aspi- 
rates; it occurs in very few certain cases, which are 
thoroughly examined by Curtius 1 . But the principle 
seems to ine the same as that which operates regularly 
in Latin in the middle of a word; though its action in 
the Greek is only irregular. 

Loss of the breathing is generally assumed in γίνυς, 
€γα>, and μέγας : the corresponding consonant in Sanskrit 
in all these is h for gh: so that GH would seem to be 
the original letter, did not the Gothic shew us kinnus, 
ik y and mihils (Scotch "mickle"): and the h here points 
to g as the original, and to gh as being a Sanskrit weak- 
ening. Cases in which BH has turned to β under the 
influence of a preceding nasal are rather the results of 
assimilation: e.g. θάμβος (if this be from h /ταφ), δμβρος 
(Sanskrit abhra) ; they are few in all. It seems to me 
that the undoubted cases of pure loss are confined to the 
hard aspirates which, as we have already seen, are pecu- 
liarly Greek developments, where the second part, the 
spiritus asper was likely enough to drop off and be lost. 
Thus we have the roots ορυχ and κρνφ, &c. (as seen in 
ορύσσω, κρνφα), but όρνγή and κρύπτω 2 : we have *Jdk6 
but άλΰαίνω; \/£Κυθ but ίπή\ν§-\ βρίμειν by the side of 
frernere, and not impossibly φόρμιγξ: Χαμβάνειν but λα- 
φυρον and άμφι-\αφ-ής ; here also the Sanskrit has *Jlabh. 
Why this tendency to drop the rough breathing should 
act just on these few words and not on others we cannot 
explain : all sporadic change is capricious ; we can do no 
more than assign a plausible cause for it ; perhaps here 
the rolling sound of ρ and λ (one of which occurs in all 
the words) may have been strong enough to cause the 
rough breathing to be felt not necessary though optional ; 
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just as we saw that h was dropped from an original 
aspirate followed by r in gramen, &c. in Latin. 

Curtius remarks 1 that this change in Greek was not 
likely to be frequent; the tendency in Greek lies the 
other way, as we shall hereafter see. To this opposite ten- 
dency are due the forms δέχομαι, τβνχω, &c. by the side of 
δέκομαι, tv/c-09 ; ανθις from the Homeric αντις, &c. ; in all 
these cases the Ionic has kept the original form, not weak- 
ened a stronger one. But there is certainly weakening in 
cases like the Ionic άττ ου : not of course in the prepo- 
sition but in the pronoun, which loses its rough breathing 
in pronunciation to suit the Ionic love of soft sounds, 
though the" symbol was retained in writing, to avoid con- 
fusion. 



2. Loss of one or more out of a group of Consonants. 

This is, perhaps, the most natural form of loss. Heavy 
masses of consonants become unendurable in all languages, 
though all do not deal with them in the same way. It is 
true that they often seem to be radical ; and therefore it 
might be argued that what our fathers could endure might 
have been endured by their children. But in reply to 
this I may say, that in roots which contain groups of con- 
sonants, e.g. STA or sru, it is very probable we have not 
reached to the ultimate simplest form. Ultimate it is 
to our analysis however, and will probably remain so. I 
know that some philologists contend that all roots origin- 
ally consisted of a single consonant and vowel, or even 
of a single vowel. This is very possible, but if we attempt 
to cut down the roots into simpler forms to suit this 
theory, we are simply engaging in a task for which we 
have no sufficient data, no guide but the analogy of 
actually occurring simple forms to which we endeavour 
to make our more complete roots correspond. On the 

^ Gt. Et, W>. . 
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other hand, though in most cases we cannot discover what 
these simplest forms actually were, this is no reason for 
concluding that there were no simpler forms. Analogy- 
is deceptive if we attempt to analyse; but the fact, that 
we can with tolerable certainty resolve some compound 
roots into simpler forms 1 , is an indication that such simpler 
forms may exist for others, though we cannot discover 
them. Thus it is possible that SRU may have been at 
an earlier time SAR-u 2 , the υ being a formative suffix: 
then the A may have fallen out, leaving SRU, a sound 
convenient to Hindus, Lithuanians, and Germans, but 
inconvenient to Gfaeco-Italians, as we shall see. But 
such a simpler form, though possible, is quite uncertain ; 
I only give it to shew that such heavy consonantal roots 
may themselves have been the result of phonetic change 
acting in times far beyond our limited range of vision. 

Sometimes these consonant-groups were certainly not 
radical but caused by combining roots and suffixes ; some- 
times even by the involuntary springing-out of a parasitic 
sound after the original consonant. But however they 
were produced, they were governed by the same laws. I 
shall therefore not dwell on their origin here, reserving 
the account of parasitic sounds. I shall consider the 
loss under three heads; initial, medial, and final. It 
is never very common in the Greek, because, as I have 
already said, the Greeks preferred where possible to as- 
similate one sound to the other. In Latin it is always 
common ; but, as might be expected, generally sporadic. 

In Greek no consonants seem to be lost at the begin- 
ning of a word except the spirants s and v; and even 
these fall out generally before a protracted, rarely before 
a momentary sound. Thus 8 is lost in *Jpv for */σρυ\ 
νυ-ός for σνυος (page 133, where it was suggested that the 
oldest form was sunusa) ; μέριμνα, Sanskrit t/smar; νίφα 
from SNIGH, Sanskrit fjsnih\ vevpci (in German schnur, 
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our "snare"); μβιΖιάω (Sanskrit t/smi, our " smile," "with 
a different determinative consonant), &c. When this loss 
occurs before κ or π traces are also often left of the fuller 
sound; thus we have both σκάπτω and κάπβτος, σκυτος and 
κύτος, στταίρω and ιτάΚΚω, σπέλεθος and πέΧβθος: it is 
rather common before τ, as ταύρος (by the German stier), 
στίτγος, and τ&γος, &c. Nearly all these changes, it will 
be observed, are Graeco-Italian, and may very likely have 
taken place before the separation. The second consonant 
would seem to be lost in συν for σκύνι ξύν shews mis- 
placement of the σκ just as σττ was liable to change to 
the commoner ττσ (ψ) : κυν, however, is preserved in the 
name "Κυνουρία (i.e. con-finia 1 ). It has been already 
pointed out that the older form is sometimes evidenced 
by apparent irregularities of scansion in Homer, as Μ 
Ρ€υρ}), where the length of the ι is probably due to the 
surviving trace of the s; sometimes by assimilation, as 
φι\ο-μμ€ΐδής, where the first μ is the old σ : and hence 
came arbitrary lengthenings or doublings of consonants by 
the minstrels on the analogy of these etymologically correct 
forms, as ύπο νέφβος, βμμαθβ, &c. These examples are 
taken from Curtius 2 . 

Original υ is lost in ρίζα for Υ ρίζα, the Ο. Η. G. wurza, 
and modern "wurzel," English "wort;" ράκος is from VRAK. 
Since the Latins had radix by ρίζα, and lacer, perhaps 
lacema, by ράκος, this loss also would seem to be Graeco- 
Italian. The same is not true of ρψ/νυμι, Latin frango; 
this form is curious. The oldest form of the root seems 
to be bhrag, for the Gothic is brikan, to "break:" then 
this BH irregularly weakened itself to F 8 , evidenced by 
Aeolic Έρήζις, which vanished in common Greek: the 
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1 In all these cases the * seems to have been Indo-European; but it 
is possible that it may have been prefixed in primitive times to original 
t, and that the double forms are therefore both original. A prefixed s 
seems tolerable certain in many English words, as screech, scratch, 
scrunch, snarl, sneeze, snore, &c. 

2 JErlaiit. p. 46 (Engl, tmifc.y, «&& «&* «bora, p. 30. 

8 This "weakening occuta «λ»ο \&\αη|. ν^Λλ\Λ^\5^\^\*& 
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Latin form is regular 1 . But with this exception it would 
appear that these losses of initial spirants were no pecu- 
liarity of the Greek ; they were rather due to a tendency 
which was acting in Graeco-Italian times, and never ceased 
in Latin, but which was almost stopped by the Greeks 
when left to themselves. The Greeks have no objection 
to hard combinations, like σκ, στ, σττ, at the beginning 
of a word; they dislike the amalgamation of different 
consonants within a word. 

In Latin the regular loss is also of s and v. No real 
Latin word begins with sr, sn, or «m*; hence we have 
(parallel to the Greek losses given above) riuos from sru, 
nurus, memor for sme-smor, nix for snigh-uis, nemos, per- 
haps rai-rus from SMI, &c. ; there is also no initial si, so that 
limus may be our "slime 8 ." Corssen 4 adds another to the 
possible etymologies of the much-contested "Rome," by 
deriving it from SRU (Sronma), the 4i stream-town," and 
explains the name by reference to the insulated condition 
of the old Roma quadrata on the Palatine, before the 
Tiber was kept within its banks. From the same root he 
also very plausibly derives Reate (Sreu-ate) in the high 
constantly inundated valley first drained by Curius Den- 
tatus. Sometimes s has fallen out before '/, as funda 
(=σφ€νδ6νη), fides (a string, Greek σφίδη), /alio, by 
σφαΧλω. 

Passing to the momentary sounds we shall find s lost 
principally before t ; in torus (Gk. λ/στορ), tego (στεγω), te- 
metum, tundo, torpeo, turgeo, and many others 5 . Corssen, 
against Curtius and Max Mliller, would derive ton-itru 
from STAN, found in Greek στίνω*. Sometimes s is lost 
before c, as in caueo (SKAV), cutis by σκντος and κύτος, is 
from SKU, whence comes also cauos, and perhaps caelum; 



ι Gr. Et. No. 655. 

* Even some borrowed words lose it in Latin, as myrrha (σμύρνα). 

* Krit. Beitr. 429 ; but see Gr. Et. 342. 
« Krit. Beitr. 428. 

5 Corssen, i* 278. * &ee^. ^. 
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culter is from sear, our "shear;" casa may he (8c)ad-8a l 
for scad-ta, the past participle of SKAD, " to cover," San- 
skrit tjchhad. 8 may have fallen out before ρ in penuria 
(σπάνπ) and pituita (πυτίζω) from »Jspu + tu, a lengthened 
form of spu (in spuere), in parous, pannus, parra, and the 
derivatives of SPAL. Sometimes st falls away entirely be- 
fore I, as in lis, locus (the forpi stlocus points to stal), and 
lotus (stfatus being the past participle of STAB, " to strew," 
and meaning that which is strewn, scattered, widened). 
Hence the distinction between nauis silata, a vessel built 
broad for merchandise, and nauis hnga, the man-of-war*• 

Fis lost in much the same words as in the Greek: 
lacer and radix are given above ; lupus may perhaps be 
the Sanskrit vrika; and ros (ϊέρση, or ep<nj) is connected 
with s/vrisL• Sometimes, but rarely, the lost ν is the 
second letter, as in canis (κνων, Sanskrit ρ van) ; and ν is 
lost, though not without leaving its trace, in a rather large 
list of Latin words, where original va has passed into ο : 
such are soror (Sanskrit svasri), socer (original svatcura), 
sonus (Sanskrit svana), sopor (root svap), &c. The Greek 
is quite irregular in such of these words as it has retained, 
as i/cvpfc, ύπνος, &c. 

Besides this somewhat regular loss of 8 and ν we find 
sporadic loss of initial mutes : 

of C before v, in uermis, Sk. hrimi, and Gothic vaurm-s*, 

probably uapor, beside καπνός. 
before I, in lamentum (clamor, &c), lavs (js/clu). - 
of G before v, in uenter (γαστήρ), and uorare*, uenire 

{tjgva, whence Greek βαίνβιν, Gothic kvi- 
man B ). 
before n, in notus, nomen, narrare, nitor. 
of τ before I, apparently in latum for Uatum (js/toT). 
of D before r, assumed by Corssen* in ruere and race» 



1 Krit. Beitr. 448, 

1 Id. 2. 

* See Krit, Beitt. 51— SA. 
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mus (Sk. draksha) ; but in neither case is 

the connection certain, 
before v, in uiginti from dvi : compare bis (duis), 

helium (duellurri). 
before y, in (D)iouis, (D)ianus, (d)ianua. 
of Ρ before I, in laetus for plaetus (compare Sanskrit 

prita), lotus (7r\aT09),perhaps lanx (πλάξ) ; 

lauere (Xovetv) may be from plu, which 

occurs in Sanskrit and Greek irkvveiv 1 . 

Connected with this initial loss is the frequent mis- 
placement of consonants in groups at the beginning of a 
word. Thus κραΖία is Latin cord-; from njbhrak {φράσσω) 
comes farcio, and many other cases occur of a consonant 
thus thrown forward to avoid a heavy consonantal begin- 
ning. In some, no doubt, it is not quite certain how the 
consonants were placed in the radical form ; but the gene- 
ral tendency is unmistakeable. 

I may also mention here the curious loss of c (κ), not 
in compounds, but standing alone at the beginning of 
some pronominal words, as (c)ubi, (c)uti, (c)unde : the c is 
preserved in ali-cubi, ali'(c)unde, &c Other supposed 
losses, as aper (κάπρος), amo (Sk. karri), seem to be uncer- 
tain. No other consonant seems to fall away similarly ; 
the reason here is quite uncertain. Forms like εγεήοω in 
Greek are sometimes explained as instances of mutilated 
reduplication, i.e. γεγε/ρω : this is possible; perhaps in a 
very few cases initial 7 may have been the continuous 
sound (nearly y) which represents it in modern Greek; 
but I incline to think that the vowel is prosthetic. 

Loss in the middle of a word is rarer. It is hardly 
found in Greek. Schleicher gives as an example τέτνφ- 
(σ)0€, where the accumulation of consonants was doubtless 
too much for the Greek feeling of euphony. The same 
oTdjjection to impossible combinations of sound caused the 
Ionic forms like ζστάΧαται for βσταΧνται : the a here may 

1 Krit. Beitr. 150. 
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be not so much a substitute for the lost ν as the slight 
vowel-sound, which was still felt to be convenient even 
between λ and τ. Forms like βββλέαται may have sprung 
up on the analogy of the others without the same excuse. 
A single consonant, τ, falls out regularly in the 3rd pera. 
sing, of verbs, as φέρ€(τ)ι, and in nouns, as κέρα(τ)-ος. 
This is perhaps a further consequence of the Greek dislike 
to momentary sounds at or near the end of a word. Ori- 
ginal bh seems to have fallen out at least in the dual gen. 
and dat., if we compare the Sanskrit termination -bhydm; 
a slightly older form is preserved in the Epic ώμοιιν, ττο- 
δοΐιν, &c. It is preserved in the plural in the Epic ναΰφι, 
&c: the later dative is, doubtless, a weakening of the loca- 
tive. There is no reason to assume that φ (bh) has been 
dropped, in οΧκοι and the like, as though the original form 
were οϊκοφι : the first is a true locative, the second an in- 
strumental case, and quite distinct from the first. These 
losses in terminations are highly irregular, and can give 
no warrant for us to expect similar losses in radical sylla- 
bles; brevity and convenience of sound are especially ne- 
cessary in suffixes, which are therefore more corrupted 
than any other elements of language. 

In Latin the examples are tolerably numerous, but 
they are hard to reduce to rule. Schleicher considers that 
they are the results of assimilation: the lost letter has 
been first assimilated, and then vanished in accordance 
with the old Latin rule of not writing the same letter 
twice 1 . This is a very ingenious theory, and may be true; 
but it is simplest to treat the results under the general 
head of Loss. I take the examples from Schleicher and 
Corssen. This loss occurs most frequently before spirants : 

before s, as di(c)-sco, mul(gysi f 8par(g)-sus (from sparg- 
tus), miles (for milit-s), sua(d)-si; ce(n)sar 
and co(n)sol (in old Latin, but the old forms 
were replaced, though not the original 

1 Com$. 25$. Ihfc ftoma rcta «£stom%£p3&&. 
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sound); so also quotio(n)s, i~u(r)mni, and 

many others, 
before y, as ma(g-)ior, se(d)-iungo, pe(f)-iero, tra(ns)-i- 

cio, &c. 
before v, as bre(gh)-Vris, leQjhyu-is, sua(d)-u-is, &c. 

It is common also before nasals : 

before n, as lu(c)-na, pi(c)-nus, de(c)-nu8, iuz(c)-nu8 } 

aranea (αράχνη), ce(s)-na, po(s)no, ca(s)- 
nus. 

before m, as lu(c)-men, li(c)-mus, sti(g)-mulus, exa(.g)- 

men, u(g)-mor, perhaps fla(g)men, re{s)- 
muSy Ca(symena, po(s)-moerium* 

It occurs before I apparently in te{x)-L• and corpu(s)-lentu8. 
Loss is hardly found before any momentary consonant ex- 
cept the dentals; thus 

before t y in passive participles, as tor{c)tus> ul(c)tus, 
ful(c)ttts, far(c)tits, sar(c)tus; in all these the 
group consists of at least three consonants. 

before d, the loss being restricted to s, as iu(s)-dex, 
i(s)-dem, di(s)-duco. 

In all these cases it will be observed tbat the loss is 
confined to the last letter of the root or prefix. The Latin 
tendency to weaken the end of a word seems to have ex- 
tended even to the separate syllables. 

Loss at the end of a word extends to single consonants, 
as well as to combinations of them. We have already 
seen that in all languages the accent has a tendency to be 
thrown back as soon as the consciousness of the relative 
value of the different parts of a word becomes obliterated. 
Probably for example, as I have said before, the personal 
terminations of the verb bore the accent originally (as in 
φη-μί), and continued to do so as long as the μι was dis- 
tinctly felt to be the pronoun " I," which limited the idea 
of " speaking," to a single person, the speaker : but when 
this fact ceased to be felt, and μι was no mora Wvaxi *» 
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grammatical suffix, the two syllables, which formerly ex- 
isted side by side with some sort of mutual independence, 
became fused together, and the accent almost always fell 
back. This loss of accent made the last syllable compara- 
tively unimportant, and liable to phonetic corruption: and 
this corruption is found, as a general rule, in proportion 
to the inability of a language to accent the last syllable: 
and therefore Latin, which never accentuates the last syl- 
lable, has suffered more on the whole from loss than San- 
skrit or Greek : this we have already seen in the shorten- 
ing and loss of its final vowels, and shall now see again in 
its consonantal loss. The sounds thus lost will of course 
differ much for different languages: one people found a 
final sound difficult which presented no difficulty tQ an- 
other; thus the Greeks liked final $ 9 which the Italians 
slurred over, weakened, and finally lost. But the principle 
is the same for all languages: final unaccented syllables 
had a tendency to weaken or drop their difficult sounds. 

But the operation of this principle could be affected 
by other causes. In Greek the last syllable is often 
accented and yet weakened, e.g. τιθβίς for τιθέντς 1 . And 
in one respect at least the final syllable in Greek seems 
to have suffered more than in Latin. It is more monoto- 
nous, a great sign of weakness in language. As is well 
known, the Greeks allowed no consonant to end a word 
but the light sounding ν (into which the common Graeco- 
Italian m of verbal and nominal suffixes was therefore 
changed), σ, and rarely ρ : so final consonants were either 
dropped altogether, σωμα(τ), €φν(τ), Sanskrit abhut; ©Se*- 
ξα, Sanskrit adiksham; πατέρα, (patrem) ; or softened, 
as dentals into σ: e.g. τέρας, προς, δό?, τβτνφός; or μ 
into ν, as μου σαν, βτνπτον*. Latin, on the contrary, 
allows considerable variety of final consonants. But there 



1 A similar loss of η before 8 is not uncommon in the Northern lan- 
guages. Thus we have Norse gas for gans and our "goose:" "dust" 
for dunst has been already mentioned : also before tft, as in our " tooth" 
for toonthy original danta. 

* Camp. 236, &o. 
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is no monotony in the final vowels of the Greek, whereas, 
as we have seen, in Latin a final vowel tends to sink to e. 
This then is the explanation of the obvious difficulty, that 
final accented syllables are yet weakened in the Greek, 
The vivid life of the Greek vowels overpowered the final 
consonant or consonants, and reduced them to absolute 
uniformity, or completely extinguished them. The power 
of the vowel over the consonant in Greek, which is seen 
here, may be contrasted with the power of the consonant 
in Latin to assimilate the vowel 1 : nothing could better 
shew the difference in the genius of the languages. 

When a group of consonants ended a word, they were 
sometimes «all dropped, as in γάλαζκτ), ava vocative of 
άνακτ; generally the last was retained, τιθείς, (τέθέντς), 
άΧηθής (άΧηθεσ+ς), with compensatory lengthening of the 
vowel, the vowel-sound being naturally prolonged to fill 
up the gap of the missing consonant. Sometimes how- 
ever -the first consonant was kept with the same lengthen- 
ing of the vowel, probably from analogy, as Xir /ωρ (λε- 
yovrs), Ίτοψην (ποιμένς); I infer that the first method 
is the older, from the probability of forms like διδονς 
(ΒιΒόντς) being older than Xeycov (Xeyovrs) : but how 
the change arose I cannot say. 

The effects of this frequent loss of dentals and spirants 
on the Greek vocalism have been already mentioned 
under the head of the Greek diphthongs. It is certainly 
the most distinguishing mark of the Greek consonantal 
system 2 . The loss of the spirants themselves was con- 
sidered under the head of Substitution. 

A curious phenomenon in connection with the subject 
is the ν έφβΧκυστΜον. This is in its origin no mere 

1 See pp. 

* In Norse the defect is of the gutturals. " Even in writing the con- 
traction is not marked [e.g. fo = doch— though: -J*jo= thigh: ma = might 
(verb)], the change having taken place long before writing began; where- 
as in English, although the same phonetic change has taken place, the 
old Saxon spelling is still kept, because the change is of much later date, 
[15 cent.?] when the old sound was fixed in writing." Cleasby, Icel. 
Diet. p. xxx. 
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poetic license, though it may have been afterwards metri- 
cally useful. It seems to me to have been rather a sort 
of "after-sound," resembling the Sanskrit Anusvara, a 
feeble echo supplying the place of a lost consonant, pro- 
bably resembling the sound of the French nasal after a 
vowel, rather than the clear dental nasal. Thus λέγο/*€?, 
which is still found in Doric, was doubtless the old Greek 
form, parallel to legimus: then the s fell away, and left 
ΧίηομΒ: the final syllable was then thickened in pro- 
nunciation, and so became finally Χ&γομβν ; where it is 
not to be supposed that ν is a substitute for σ 1 , but, as I 
said, a new "after-sound," produced after a weak termi- 
nation : which could afterwards, when convenient, be 
sounded in places where no consonant had been lost, 
as Χ&γονσιν, probably in consequence of the strong nasal- 
izing propensity of the Greeks 2 • Schleicher (ib.) points 
out that the loss of final 9, though rare in Greek, is 
paralleled by ούτω (ς), &c. 

In Latin — at least as we know it through the Roman 
writers — there was no such dislike to the accumulation 
of consonants at the end of a word as we have seen in 
Greek. Any number of consonants which could be pro- 
nounced was allowed. Thus — to borrow examples from 
Schleicher 8 — we have ferunt, hunc, Tiiemps, arcs, urbs, &c; 
all of which are impossible to the Greek ear. The only 
exceptions seem to be these: that no double consonant is 
permissible, e.g. we have os and fel, but the genitives 
ossis smdfellis: and that no two mutes are allowed: thus 
we have kic{t) i compare ya\a(/cr), &c. 4 

But in the older Latin — the spoken Latiii of which 
Plautus is the written representative — which, as we have 
so often seen, continued to be the language of the people, 
even when Virgil and Horace were delighting the literary 

1 See Schleicher. Comp. 238. 

2 Cf . Quintilian, xii. 10. 31 : Graeci η litteram " iuoundam et in fine 
pinecipne quasi timdeutem ^ouunV 

* Comp. 270. * Tb.m. 
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ircles of Rome with verses which must have been read 
α a manner widely different, from the pronunciation of 
ommon life: in this Latin final consonants were regularly 
bropped : they were often actually omitted upon inscrip- 
ions, not merely ceased to be audibly pronounced as in 
he Romance languages, where they have been fixed by 
iterature even when unheard in conversation. The con- 
onants which most frequently fell away in this manner 
,re the most common final letters s, m, and t For the 
oss of these Schleicher gives the following examples. 

Final s is dropped upon inscriptions in nominative 
ases, like Tetio(s), Furio(s), Cornelto($). In the older 
nscriptions, those of the Second Punic war, it is much 
ess often written than dropped 1 : though when the ο in 
hese nominatives was weakened to u, the s seems to have 
>een regularly retained. By the beginning of the Empire, 
even preceded by u was often lost on inscriptions : and 
, few centuries later, s had vanished from every case as 
irell as from the nominative. In written Latin of the 
lassical age, as we know, the s was generally kept. Still 
sven here there are plenty of instances where its loss in 
niting shews how little it was commonly heard. Such 
tre forms like amabare by the side of amabaris, and 
imilar losses in other tenses: forms also like mage and 
>ote for magis and potis. And it was regularly dropped 
n. other forms, only a few traces surviving in Plautus ; or in 
vords, which from some old association retained their arch- 
tic form. Thus s was regularly dropped in the nominative 
)lural of the o-declension. Yet we find hisce homines 
η Plautus 2 , magistreis, publiceis, &c. on inscriptions. In 
he genitive of the α -declension we have familiae, yet 
ometimes the older familid(i)8. And lastly, through 
wrevious loss of the vowel of the termination, we have 
rueros, puers, puer. 

For the omission of final m on inscriptions we need 
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not go farther than the often-quoted epitaph of Scipio, 
the consul of A. u. c. 495. This begins, as given by 
Mommsen in the Corpus, 

Hone oino ploirume cosentiont Rfomani] 

Duonoro optumo fuise uiro [uiroro — e conj. RitschL] 

Luciom, Scipione, &c. 

Here the m is omitted five times, and written once: 
whether written or omitted the scanning seems to be 
the same. There can be no doubt that it was not beard, 
but continued in an irregular fashion to be written to 
prevent confusion of cases, &c, the reason why it was 
kept in later Latin. That it was hardly beard is shewn 
by its elision in the Augustan poets, but that it was not 
absolutely dumb seems proved by its occurring not elided 
in Lucretius 1 . 

Final t, as Schleicher points out, seems to have had 
the sound of weak d. As such it was sometimes written 
in the ablative case: as Gnaiuod, sometimes dropped 
altogether in the same line 2 , as patre(d). Haut is some- 
times hand, sometimes hau*. The late Latin shews the t 
written in personal terminations, as uehit : but the old 
Latin often omitted it, as in dede for dedit, dedro for 
ded(e)ront; compare the classical dederurtt and dedere. 
This loss was universal in Umbrian ; as it was in the 
late Latin and the derived modern Italian. Indeed the 
loss of final consonants is felt much more in Umbrian 
than in Latin, but not in Oscan. Schleicher suggests 
reasonably enough that at the time from which our 
inscriptions date, a common form had established itself 
among the wide-spread Sabellian tribes, which became 
the literary dialect, and therefore ceased to vary further. 

1 At least in monosyllables; see in. 1082, and Monro's note on 
11. 404. 

2 Epitaph of Scipio. 

3 Cf. loss in Icelandic of the final t in the negative suffix -αί, e.g. 
skalat and skala, Oleasby, p. xxvi 
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1. The Greek Aspirates, 

I have already, in the account of the Latin aspirates, 
jiven the reason why I believe the Greek aspirates to be 
.he result of assimilation. The change of the original 
>reath to the spiritus asper seems to me to explain 
he changes of these letters in both Greek and Latin, 
vhilst I know no other that does. The original pro- 
lunciation of the soft letter, followed by a breath, possible 
ο the original people, possible to the Hindu, and to his 
lescendant 1 , was impossible to the nations of the West, 
srho therefore changed the breath to the more familiar 
aid very slightly different spiritus asper. Even in San- 
krit this occasionally took place ; e.g. in hita for dhita, 
he past participle of fjdha, and the root han for */ghan; 
η these the breath has become the rough breathing, and 
txpelled the d and g. In Latin we have seen that some- 
imes one member of the new compound was left, some- 
imes the other. The Greek followed its usual course, 
ustead of ejecting one of the sounds — a process, as we 
Lave seen, rare in Greek — it allowed the second to assimi- 
ate the first, and, therefore, instead of gh, dh and bh, the 
oft aspirates, we have regularly the hard χ, θ, ψ. 

That the original aspirates at least passed through this 
tage is allowed even by those who maintain that χ, θ, φ 
vere sounded in classical Greek not as hard aspirates, but 
3 hard spirants (as they are in modern Greek) corre- 
ponding to German ch, English hard th*, and the labial 
' respectively. This view is taken by Prof. Arendt 8 : the 
oft aspirates, according to him, became first the hard 

1 Thus Prof. Arendt (Kuhn and Schleicher's Beitrtige, π. 289) declares 
hat he has heard a Mohammedan, -whose mother speech was Urdu, pro- 
ounce these sounds countless times without the slightest insertion of 
vowel between the soft explosive sound and the Λ, and without the soft 
eing changed into the corresponding hard. \ 

* Asia thick, breath, &o. * 1L and. θ, BeU % tu AaA^ &Λ» \\ 
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aspirates, and then the hard spirants; the immediate 
passage would be impossible. Curtius allows the change 
from the hard aspirates to the spirants, but does not 
believe that it took place until at least the first century 
of our era. As it is of some interest to know what was 
the pronunciation of these important sounds in the 
mouths of the great men of Greece, I will briefly 
examine the arguments on both sides. 

Arendt argues that the difference of sound between 
the Greek aspirates (if real aspirates) and the Latin 
equivalents would be too great for languages so cognate: 
an argument which certainly does not convince me. And 
when he adds that θήρ passes into the by-form φηρ (like 
Latin fera), it is quite true that the difference of sound 
between the spirants ih and / is less than that between 
the aspirates th and ph ; but this does not prove that 
ih could not pass into p\ or that φηρ and fera agree 
from anything more than accident. Arendt next ex- 
amines cases where the aspirates occur in combination 
with other aspirates or consonants ; and no doubt in these 
cases the difficulty of the genuine aspirate is most felt. 
Words like Σαπφώ indeed are as easy on one hypothesis 
as on the other : σθ is easier, as Arendt allows, if θ be 
an aspirate, but he calls in the English pronunciation 
to shew that θ can be a spirant in this combination, e.g. 
in Demosthenes 1 . But undoubtedly his strongest argu- 
ment is furnished by the combinations γθ and φθ. It 
is quite impossible to sound c'ht'h together fully. This 
Curtius himself grants 9 ; but he says in reply, I think 
quite truly, that in no language do we find that" in groups 
of consonants each particular consonant preserves its pecu- 
liar value completely under all circumstances. Some one 
must be partly, if not wholly, sacrificed : this is the very 

1 He seems to think that " asthma" and "isthmus" are pronounced 
in England as astma and istmus : surely either the spirant is heard fully, 
or entirely dropped, as αβτηα, ismus ; and he is uncertain whether " sixth" 
is pronounced as sihiih ox aiUK 
* Or. EU 387• 
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iason of the loss which we saw so frequent in conso- 
antal groups. So in words like γθές and αφθιτος it 
ι conceivable that the breathing may have been suf- 
ciently given by the second; so that kihes, and apt'hitos 
ere heard. Curtius mentions the form άπθι,τος as occur- 
ng on an inscription ; and he suggests that the sound 
lay even have been apffhitos, by assimilation of the 
reath, thus paving the way to the spirants of the later 
rreek. 

On the other hand, Curtius adduces some positive 
rguments 1 to prove that χ, 0, φ were real aspirates, 
hich seem to me on the whole satisfactory. The first 
F these is the ease with which the h fell off, and left the 
splosive element alone, in reduplication, &c; e.g. πέ-φυκα, 
•τε-θην, ένθαντα, the Ionic variant for ενταΐθα, &c. Leo 
[eyer 2 well points out that the possibility of a redupli- 
*ted f in Latin (fefelli, &c.) by the side of πέφυκα, &c. 
lews the difference of sound between f and φ ; in the 
rreek dissimilation was necessary to avoid cacophony. 
>n the other hand, it must be allowed that two consecutive 
bbial spirants would probably have been equajly offensive 
) the Greeks. Curtius' second argument is the pronun- 
ation of these sounds by foreigners, so far as we can 
ldge from Aristophanes ; e.g. ορνιτο παραδίδω μι, in the 
Hrds (1679), or the speech of the Scythian in the Thesmo- 
horiazusae : 

irep βγω 'ζβνίηια πορμός, ίνα πυΚάζι σοι. 

hese may not be conclusive, but at least they shew that 
and φ imperfectly pronounced were more like τ and ττ 
lan th and f. But the most convincing argument is cer- 
dnly that drawn from Latin transliteration, at the time 
hen they expressed the borrowed Greek words as well as 
ley could with their own alphabet. If χ had been a 
uttural spirant, surely the Latins would have denoted it 
y their h, which, as we have seen, had still a guttural 
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character. Yet we find on inscriptions Bacanal 1 , Antioco*, 
and many others. Similarly we find ρ in the place of φ, 
not / It is true that / probably differed from φ in 
being a labio-dental, whereas φ was a pure labial ; it may 
therefore be argued that/ was ill-suited to express φ: 
and it may be said that the occurrence of βμφαίνβιν and 
imponere, beside inferre, where f does not change η to m 
is a further argument. But I quite allow that / was a 
more dental sound than φ ; for this reason the dental nasal 
suffered no change: and at the very least, if φ had been 
a spirant, f was a nearer sound than ρ : but we have 
Pilipus 3 , triumpe, thrice repeated in the old Carmen 
Arvale 4 , Trupo 6 (Trypho), &c. Again, the aspirate cha- 
racter of φ, as distinguished from / is borne out by Quin- 
tilian's story of Cicero and the witness for Fundanius : he 
has been speaking of the use of/ instead of A (in words like 
fordeum) by previous generations, who used / "pro aspi- 
ratione [i.e. K] velut simili littera: nam contra Graeci 
aspirare solent, ut pro Fundanio Cicero testem qui pri- 
mam eius litteram dioere non possit, irridet 6 ." This can 
only mean that the witness said P'hundanius ; for it will 
scarcely be maintained that he said Hundaniua : but that 
he used an h is expressly stated by Quintilian. The Latin 
has lost the dental spirant ; therefore no certain inference 
can be drawn respecting Θ: but, at all events, it always 
appeared as t (as in Corintus 7 and Cartago), not as / the 
spirant which stands for th in Latin. These arguments 
from transliteration seem to me strong: the Latins in 
at least two cases possessed the spirants which would 
have represented the supposed Greek spirants at least 
more closely than the hards ; and did not employ them. 
Again, when they finally chose to express χ, θ, and φ by 
ch, th t and ph, they must surely have intended to express 
thereby a real προσθήκη πνεύματος such as Dionysius of 



1 Corpus, n. 196. 
4 Id. n. 28. 



8 Id. n. 35. 
1 Cot^ua^^.^^.» 



8 Id. n. 854. 
β i. iv. 14. 
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Balicamassus attributes to the Greek sound. What else OT • vni • 
iould Catullus mean to express by his form Chommoda, 
when he was ridiculing a man who called insidias — hin- 
sidias, i. e. put in an A in wrong places ? Next, the modern 
Greek in certain cases represents the old aspirates by 
hards, not, as commonly, by spirants; e.g. %κω for Ιχω, 
τ€/α/ίτης. Now it is conceivable that original aspirates 
should produce sometimes spirants, sometimes hards ; but 
difficult to conceive that original spirants should turn 
back to hards. Then too /as a very strong spirant (inter 
discrimina dentium effbmda) was able to represent not 
only the dental but even the guttural spirant 1 in Latin. 
[f then it could represent all spirants in Latin, why should 
it not have represented all three, χ, θ, φ, if they were 
spirants? Surely a superficial observer would have 
thought f at least as like to a spirant χ, as c, which 
be actually used. These arguments (principally of Cur- 
bius), which I have here given very briefly, seem to me as 
satisfactory as the case will allow of. My conclusion is 
that χ, θ, and φ were genuine hard aspirates at the prime 
of Greek literature, and that they were formed from the 
soft aspirates of the original speech by the assimilating 
influence of the spiritus asper, into which the original 
breathing passed 3 . 

1 Just as with us it represents the guttural in laugh, &c. , Roby, p. 33. 

8 I have to thank Mr C. A. M. Fennell, Fellow of Jesus College, for 
placing in my hands a paper, read before the Cambridge Philological 
Society, in which he maintained that these sounds were spirants in clas- 
sical Greek. Many of his arguments seem to me to have weight, and 
they are touched upon in the text above. On the question of translitera- 
tion he says: "Until the Bomans became accurate, ρ was used for φ, as 
being more akin to it in sound than /. Similarly c was used for χ rather 
than Λ, which, though etymologically representing χ, must have partly 
lost its guttural character, for it also etymologically represents /. That 

to a superficial observer (a Roman) the Latin c should appear more like 
a spirant χ than did the Latin h, is not to be arbitrarily denied. That to 
a careful (Roman) observer the Latin h might seem inadequate to repre- 
sent the sound of a spirant χ, is not on the face of it improbable." 
Mr Fennell thinks that when the Bomans wished to have a diacritical 
symbol to represent φ, without using a symbol foreign to their alphabet, 
any educated Greek might have recommended ph, because of the use ot ι 
this compound on old inscriptions. AH this appear* to m* opita ^&-\ 
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There is little variation in the regular use of the 
aspirates. The most remarkable is the loss of the breath, 
which, though not universal, is sufficiently common to be 
a characteristic of the Ionic dialect though found in the 
others also. The change of θ into σ in Laconian is also 
extensive: it is found on numerous inscriptions and in 
Alcman and the plays of Aristophanes• The same change 
has been wrongly attributed to the Boeotian on the 
authority of the MS. of Aristophanes only. The θ must 
have first passed into the imperfect th already mentioned, 
which closely resembles $. All other variations are spora- 
dic : as the change of θ to φ in Lesbian, e.g. φηρ, φηριον; 
it is likely that φ here was labio-dental : the Boeotian 
takes θ instead of τ with some regularity in the 3rd person 
plural, as βγωνθι, for έχοντι; this dialect is throughout 
averse to assibilation. In Doric the breath is lost in a 
very few words 1 : it is added to original hard letters in 
about as many more. The change of original gh to θ is 
certain in θερμός, but in no other word. 



2. General rules of Assimilation in Greek. 

Most of the changes of which I have here to speak are 
familiar from the Greek grammar. I wish to arrange 
them together as results of a common tendency. In most 
of them we shall find that a dental or a spirant is con- 
cerned, either as the active cause of the assimilation, the 
assimilating letter, or the sound assimilated. It is this 
tendency to assimilation which has produced the largest 
amount of change in Greek words ; one consonant takes 
the place of another, even a consonant foreign to the 
original system is introduced. Yet ifc is noticeable how 
even here, in consonantal combinations, where the Greek 
seems to have changed so much more than the Latin, the 

si We: but I still think that the balance of probabilities leans toward the 
account given in the text. 
* Ahrens, n. 81—84, 
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Greek in reality has not lost so much ; it has not lost 
any sound without some equivalent ; whei'eas we saw that 
the Latin constantly allowed a consonant to drop with- 
out leaving any trace whatever. The Greek is also the 
gainer in softness of sound. 

We may consider Greek assimilation under two main 
beads — as complete and incomplete. In the first case 
3ither one sound passes into the other, or the two pass 
nto some third sound, denoted either by one symbol, as £ 
>r by two, as σσ, ττ. In the second, one sound simply 
Decomes more like the other. Under the first head we 
nay distinguish the following cases. 

(i) Where the first sound is assimilated to the second. 

Such cases are φαβννός for φαβσ-νο-ς, a form which is 
regular in the Aeolic 1 , but occurs also in Tragedy. The 
Attic poets may possibly have borrowed this and similar 
Forms from the Aeolic dialect. But they certainly could 
aot have done so if the process had not been one familiar 
bo the feeling of the Athenian language. It is shewn 
indeed in forms like ίννυμι for Έβσ-ννμι, which are uni- 
versal throughout Hellas. Schleicher assigns to this prin- 
ciple the double ρ in περίρρυτος, άρρηκτος, &c. for irepi- 
τρντο?, α-Έ ρηκ-τος, which is not improbable 9 . Cases like 
τι/λ-λβγω, σνρ-ρίω, ποσσί for ποΰ-σι (here the later Greek 
dropped one σ), are familiar to all. οττ-μα passed into 
όμμα in all Greek except Aeolic. But no doubt this result 
was much commonest in the Aeolic : in Lesbian, as %μμι 
for ίσμι, άμμβς (also Doric) for ά-σμ€ς, βμμα for Έβσμα) 
and in Boeotian ίττω for ϊστω (as Ar. Ach. 911), erraaav 
for eoraaav. I have already said that the Lesbian assimi- 
lates liquids and nasals chiefly; the Boeotian, dentals. 

(ii) Where the second sound is assimilated to the first. 

Here again the change is chiefly Aeolic. Thus we 
have in Lesbian κτέννω, κρίννω, ireppo -χρς, tcevvos (for icev- 
yo-9), Μιλλατο?*, €βο\\όμαν': we have οτπτα* instead of 
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1 E.g. Sappho, in. 2. 
« Id. 1. 15. 



1 Comp. 227. * Theok. xcraulY• 
• Sappho, u.W. 
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ομμα, and οσσομαι foi ΐητ-τομαι, : see however the end of 
the next case 1 . 

The forms βσσομαι, οττις, δπποτα* are of course not 
Aeolic only (as far as the reduplicatien of the consonant 
goes), but also Ionic. I may add with respect to the last 
that the 7Γ7γ is only found in pronominal words, in which 
the first 7Γ is not original : the old form of irora (whence 
o-irore) was κότα, then a parasitic u sprang up after *, 
and produced in turn ο-κΡοτα, 6-πΨοτα, and δ-πποτα. But 
I do not think that ππ is found in any case where π is 
radical 8 . The forms βστ€λλα, &c. for εστβλ-σα, τέσσαρα 
for τετ Fa/369, πο\\ύ<; for 7ro\-Fo-? (whence the other form 
ποΧν(ο)<;), οΧΧνμι for όΧννμι, πτίσσω for TrruT-y<u> are of 
course Attic 4 . 

(iii) Where the two sounds pass into a third (doubled) 
sound. 

Here we have the numerous and important cases where 
we find σσ (ττ) produced by the combination of y with 
a mute. If we begin with the dentals where the nature 
of the change is most obvious, we find Ty passing into σσ 
(ττ) in κ pea σων for tcpsT-yaw (κράτ-ος, &c), Χίσσομαι for 
TaT-yo -μαί (Χιτ-η, &c), and similarly 0y becomes σσ (ττ) 
in κορνσσω for κορνθ -ya), in μέσσος for /tte^-yo-9. In all 
these and similar cases we find both the σσ and ττ forms. 
What is the history of these two forms ? Which is the 
older of the two? Or is there some intermediate step 

1 For more examples (all of the same kind) see Ahrens, Gr. Dial. 1. 
49—69. 

s Sappho, 11. 2; in. 3. 

3 Consequently We must reject the emendation υπ' άτηταλώ in Theok. 
xxvil 4, 

orm/t Κύτ/ηδοϊ ?/>*? καΚάμω χλώρον fvvawaXw^, 

where the last word is corrupt I like Ahrens* emendation καλάμψ... 
ύπασσάλφ best of any that have been offered. Mr Snow however in hie 
recent edition of Theokritus has carried out very ingeniously Meineke's 
suggestion, that some proper name has been lost in the MS. word, by 
producing from Strabo the name "Αμτελο* for a promontory of Samoa. 
Still ύπασσάλφ is nearer to the MS., and so unusual a word was more 

/ likely to be corrupted than the common "Αμτελοτ. 

/ * JFurther examples or ft ^en\^ ^Oc^kwSuw, Cww&.2&8. Each one 

/ that I have given is typical oi a fcou&tewflo\* <&»&>. 
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through which they both come, but neither of them is 
derived from* the other ? 

Pott holds ττ to be the oldest in the case of the verbs ; 
where he thinks that το is the suffix, not yo. Thus he 
would make the order, πρακ-το-, πράττω, πράσσω, by 
regular weakenings. This however leaves the compara- 
tives still unexplained. And further, the Doric, \yhich 
elsewhere does not weaken τ to σ, has yet πράσσω, θά- 
Χασσα, &c; so that these forms would be unexplained. 
The first appearance of ττ is in the Attic, and in Boeotian 
(which also shews BS). In the Tempora und Modi Curtius 
seemed to explain the phenomenon as a Boeotism which 
had crept into Attica, in the first instance in order to 
avoid assibilation in words like σφάσσω, and then passed 
over the whole language. This explanation, improbable 
on many grounds, he has since, I think, dropped. 

Two other explanations seem to be possible. The first 
is that ττ was produced from τy, as Χίττομαι, τέτταρβς : 
but that the y could also assibilate the τ (just as ι or υ 
could, as we shall shortly see) ; and thus came also Χισ -yo- 
μαι and Χίσσομαι, like ίσσομαι for iir-yo -μαι. This seems 
exceedingly natural and probable: we have the analogy 
of the English assibilation of ti e.g. in nation, to help us, 
and to suggest that the σσ may have been sounded as sh ; 
which seems also more likely on physiological grounds, 
if we remember that the sound is a compromise between 
t and y : the change too in common use from πράσσω to 
πράττω would be less violent. But we are met again by 
the fact that the Dorians have the double σ, and yet do 
not exhibit σι for τι, the analogy on which this reasoning 
rests. Consequently we seem to be driven to the second 
explanation, to which Curtius and Schleicher incline 1 ; 
namely, that from the influence of the preceding dental, 
y weakened itself into the soft sibilant z. Thus Χιτ -yo- 
μαι became Χιτ-ζο-μαι, and since this union of a hard and 
soft letter could not be permanent, Χιτζομαι became either 

1 See also Corssen, Knt. Beitr. 4fi%« 
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others, are given by Schleicher 1 : they are bo numerous 
that any one may supply them for himself. They shew 
the origin of the Greek £ a compound letter, denoting 
first Sy, then Sz. Hence the compound letter ζ or dz has 
the power of lengthening a previous vowel in prosody, 
which power it could not have had if it had been only a 
weak sibilant = the French z. The objection to this view; 
that ζ was a double sound, namely, that the symbol would 
not have been likely to appear so early in the alphabet, ie 
only valid against the old opinion that z represented dt: 
the Greek alphabet, undoubtedly, had symbols for both 
these sounds, and therefore did not require a single sym- 
bol to denote them: but it had none for z. Where fie 
dialectically resolved into σδ or 89, it must be supposed 
that the σ was soft, just as 8 is so often in English. Some 
philologists believe that z was sounded not as Sz, but ae 
the English j, i.e. dj, as in John. There can be no question 
that this sound springs naturally in our mouths from the 
two sounds dy, the original parents of ξ: but this is not a 
conclusive argument for the Greek language: and looking 
on the whole history of y in Greece, I think the sound of 
z more probable. The representation of ζ by 88 in old 
Latin seems also to favour the view that it was a clear 
sibilant in Greece. The statement of Dionysius that ζ 
was a double letter 2 seems strong against its having been 
merely the French j : but does not make clear whether it 
was dz or dj (English^). 

Just as Ky passed first into ry, so yy passed into Sy, 
and then into ζ, as though the dental had been original. 
Thus ajvy-y<u became στίζω, μνγ^ων became μέζων in 
Ionic, the Attic μβίζων, from the desire to compensate for 
the loss of the original spirant. 

It has been already mentioned that in the Boeotian 
the y assimilates itself immediately to δ, and produces e.g. 

* See New CTat.^.m. 
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φράΒΒω from φραδ -ya), not φράζω 1 . At the beginning of 
a word one δ suffices, as Aei/9 for Zev?*. 

We may now pass to incomplete assimilation — when 
the two sounds do not become identical, but only approxi- 
mate to each other. The principle of course is the same 
as that which we have* seen acting above; only it is not so 
fully carried out. In this class we have the following 
main heads : — 

(i) All the euphonic changes of grammar : by which 
ihe final hard letter of a root is changed to a soft one be- 
fore a soft termination, as Soy -μα from */Sotc, γράβ&ην 
Irom ^ηραυφ : and vice versa a soft passes into a hard, as 
Κ€κτός, Χβχθήναι, from *J\ey. These have been already 
dluded to, and are too well known to need further de- 
scription. 

(ii) Momentary sounds are sometimes nasalised before 
lasaJs, as σβμ-νός from ψσεβ: yet we have &7Γ-1/09 from 
/σία-π- 8 . Before μ dentals have a strong tendency to pass 
nto their spirant <r, as πβΐσμα, ίσμή, ϊσμ€ν, and number- 
ess others; yet we find οδμη' and ϊΒμβν in Doric and old 
[onic.\ A nasal could change the class of a momentary 
jound, in δνόφος for yvόφo<ζ, where the 7 is probably itself 
weakened from κ ; compare κνέφας. Similarly άδϊ/09 was 
Dretan for ayvos, whence the name Άρι-άδνη. That 7 
3ver passed into δ without some assimilating influence is 
mprobable. Therefore ου Δαν 6 is probably =ov Ζην a 
i.e. A(y)ava) as Ahrens explains it 6 : and Δημήτηρ is 
either Διΐαμητηρ or Dydvdmdter 7 ; she is never called Γ17- 
ιήτηρ. In order that ya should have passed into δα, a 
parasitic y must have sprung up after 7 : which is impro- 

1 E.g. θ€ρΙδδ€Ρ for θερίζειρ, Ar. Ach. 947. This is also Laconian. See 
r jgs. 82, 94, &c: Ahrens (11. 96) gives some glosses from Hesychins to 
he same effect. 

8 As in Ach. 911. 

8 Comp. 230. 

4 The line ris άχώ, ris 6δμα ιτροσέιττα. μ* άψεγγψ; (Aesch. Prom. V. 
.15) cannot be however regarded as Attic. 

* Theok. rv. 17; vii. 39. β Gr. Dial. 11. 80. 

7 According to Max Mtiller, n. 57. 
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bable because it had f(v) after it, as shewn in ηύτ\, ie. 
7 a-a f and aia for fata or γαία 1 . 

(iii) Nasals are affected in their turn by the following 
consonant: we have σνγ-καλέω, and άγγβλλω (ανά); ίμπείτ 
ρος and Ιμβαίνω ; and numerous others of the same sort 

(iv) In Ionic, Attic, and Lesbian, τ passes into σ before 
ι; as φησί for φατί. This might rather seem a case of 
simple substitution: but I believe that it first occurred 
in cases where another vowel followed, as πλούσιος for 
πλουτ^ο-ς, πλησίον for πλατ -yo-s: when the change would 
be due to the assibilating influence of the y : then the 
softer sound was preferred universally ; this σ for τ is also 
found before υ in συ, but in Doric tv is kept : the old form 
was tva, where again the semivowel could assibilate ; and 
the same is probably true of the suffix -σι/ /77 for -τννη, 
Latin -tuna; for there is a Vedic form -tvana*. The Boe- 
otian, like the Doric, preserves τ where the Lesbian and 
Attic have softened it into σ. I have already mentioned 
the peculiar Laconian weakening of θ to σ, which may 
have begun in the same way as the last change, according 
to my suggestion. 

(v) The spirant ν is altered by assimilation in certain 
dialects. Thus fpoSov becomes βροΒον in Sappho 8 , F ράκος 
is βράκος*; we find βράΒινος, βρίζα, βρητωρ, &c. This 
change is less surprising, for we have seen that F passed 
into β in Laconian even without any neighbouring sound 
to influence it*. 

In the word σφβ we seem to have a hardening of ori- 
ginal ν to φ. The old form is sva, which in Greek gene- 
rally became i (through Fe). In this case it is hard to 
believe that φ was much more than a spirant. The same 
change is seen in σφώ, the dual from tva (whence sva and 
συ) : compare the Latin uo-s, where the t has fallen off 6 . 

(vi) Lastly come some very peculiar forms which 



1 See page 110. f Comp. 459. 

4 Theok. xxvni. 11, Bee Mtt*na % ι. 34. 
6 Gr. Et. 549. 



8 Frag. 69, 2. 
6 See p. 327. 
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seem to be more probably due to assimilation than any 
other cause. These are e.g. πτόΧις by the side of ττόλ^, 
πτό\€μος, &c. : κτζίνω by καίνω, &c. It seems impossible 
to separate πόλη from Sanskrit pura (also = a city) and 
Latin ple-bs, perhaps also po-pul-us (a reduplicated form) ; 
and therefore it must be from the root par, to fill, which 
in Greek appears generally as ττλα or ττλβ, in Latin as pie. 
This evidence excludes any possibility of τ having origin- 
ally belonged to the root and then fallen out. It is 
clearly a Greek insertion. The only explanation of this 
curious change which I know, does not seem quite satis- 
factory. It is given by Professor KuhH 1 and adopted by 
Curtius : that y through indistinct articulation sprang up 
after π, and was assimilated by the π to τ. We have 
seen above that iry never became σσ, as the other hards 
did ; but it is not easy to see why, if the sound iry were 
difficult, it should not have passed into ire or m, instead 
of the very difficult 7ττ. Possibly however a new parasitic 
ί may have sprung up before the y — the possibility of this 
will appear in the next chapter— and been afterwards 
assimilated by the preceding hard letter. This explana- 
tion is supported by the form χθες. Here again the dental 
seems to belong to the Greek only : the Sanskrit form is 
hyas for ghyas, Lat. heri : and here the Sanskrit gives the 
necessary y: χθων, according to Curtius 2 , is another case 
in point: the older form is preserved in χαμα-ί, with 
which compare χθαμάλός; and the Latin h/wmus agrees. 
Here however a different parasitic sound in Sanskrit has 
produced Jcshamd in that language. 

Perhaps this explanation of these intrusive letters may 
stand till a better can be suggested. They are certainly 
not "euphonic" or "strengthened forms:" why did πολις 
require to be strengthened ? Still less are they " metrical 
licenses:" why should a Greek poet have the liberty of ar- 
bitrarily inserting an entirely new letter in order to make 
a word suit his verse any more than an English writer? 

1 ZeiUch. tl 310, see Or. Et. 453. * Gt. T£t. *£A• 
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3. General rules of Assimilation in Latin. 

In Latin also we have complete and incomplete assi- 
milation. Complete assimilation may be divided inter the 
same heads as those which we considered in the Greek. 

(i) Where the first letter assimilated itself to the 
second. 

Thus sup-mus becomes summus, sed-la is sella ; d is 
assimilated verjr frequently, as in lapillus for lay>id{p)fo&> 
esse for ed-se: t passes through s in pet-na, pesna, penna; 
compare ces-na, cena : g has been assimilated in flamfna 
(flag-ma) : very likely, as Schleicher suggests, serra is for 
sec-ra\ In all these cases the radical vowel was short: 
therefore the final consonant was not absolutely forced 
out, but assimilated: and was written after the time 
when it became customary to write double congpnants, 
not merely to make a little mark above one of them 
(the 'Sicelicus'). When the vowel was long the conso- 
nant was entirely lost, e.g. in sud(d)-uis, and other cases 
already mentioned among examples of Loss. Sometimes 
the consonant was lost even when the vowel was short; 
it was, however, afterwards lengthened by compensation, 
as in scdla (scad-L•), squama (skad-ma), perhaps finis 
(fid-nis), fllum (fig-lum), &c. 2 

(ii) Where the second letter assimilates itself to the 
first. 

This change happens to t in superlatives after s or r : 
as durissumus for dur-i(o)s-tumus, celerrimus perhaps for 
celer-is-tumus, celerstumus, cehrsimus*; and numerous 
others 4 . After r, s naturally passes into r, as ferrem 
for fer-sem, torreo for torseo: and analogously after I 



1 Comp. 258, whence these examples are taken. 

* Corssen, i. 646. 8 Comp. 262. 

4 Mr Boby however supposes {Preface, p. lxi.) that these superlatives 
ore formed with the suffix, -urna: ucA \&a& tha double s is erroneous, 
representing not aBBixnuation^wA» ^a» «\ro&% wrcs&.rt. Hioa %. 
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passes into Z, in uellem for uel-sem : ν also assimilates 
itself to I, in mollis for mol{d)uis (Sanskrit, inridus), 
sollus for soUuos (seen in soll-ers, soll-enrris, solli-citus, 
solli-fides, &c); compare the phonetically different sal-uos; 
the cause being doubtless the strong sound of I at the 
end of a syllable. 

(iii) Where the two letters pass into another double 
sound. 

This takes place with some past participles in -tus and 
derivatives in -tor; where the t of the suffix together with 
the final letter of the root passes into ss. When the 
root itself ends in s, no such change commonly takes 
place, as us-tus, haus-tus, &c. But it occurs regularly 
when the root ends with a dental: e.g. fissus for fid-tits, 
cassus for cad-tus, passus for pat-tus, and many others: 
sometimes the first s vanishes, as in ui-sus, he-sus, &c: 
sometimes the double s is preserved in old Latin, as ussus, 
diuis-sus. In these cases Corssen gives the following 
explanation: the s at the end of the root is due to 
Dissimilation, as equet-ter becomes eques-ter: then fis tus 
assimilated itself to fissus. Mr Koby argues against this 
view with great force 1 . He points out that although the 
first step is quite possible, the second, which assumes the 
change of st into ss, is contrary to ordinary Latin usage, in 
which st is a perfectly stable combination. He therefore 
holds that the t of the suffix first changed into s — a 
change which is certain in L•p'8us,fixus {fie-sus) y falsus, 
&c, and highly probable in pressus (prem-sus), passus 
(pan-sus), iussus (iub-sus), &c, where the root does not 
end in a dental, and where there is no need for dissimi- 
lation of the final consonant. In this way fid-tus becomes 
fit-sus, and then by regular assimilation (i) fissus. I think 
that this theory is very much preferable to Corssen's. 

Passing next to incomplete assimilation we find the 
first two cases as in Greek. 
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(i) The " euphonic changes," by which a hard passes 
into a soft before a soft; as in segmentum from *Jsec : and 
a soft into a hard, as actor from *Jag. 

(ii) Momentary sounds passed into nasals, as scam- 
num for scab-num, Samnium for Sab(i)nium, som-nus for 
sop-nus 1 , amnts for ap-nis. Dentals passed into η through 
s; as in penna, already mentioned. It cannot be proved 
that gutturals were sounded as ng> e.g. in rnagnus, tignum: 
but it is probable on the analogy of the other letters. 

(iii) "We saw just above that fid-tus passed into 
fit-sus, and then fit-sus into fis-sus by assimilation. To 
assimilation also would seem to be due the change of 
t in -tus and -tor when in contact with other final letters 
than t or d. These are chiefly r and I. The change 
however is only sporadic. The t maintains itself in 
ar-tue, exper-tus, and many others, but suffers change 
in cursor and cur-sus, spar(g)-sus } &c. Similarly in 
combination with final Z, t still appears in altus, ctdtue, 
ultuSy sepultus, &c. : but s appears in falsus, celsus, pulsus, 
mvl{g)ms, uol-sus, and a few more. These cases may 
be explained as the result of imperfect assimilation. 
There was probably some vacillation in sounding the 
dentals, similar to that already noticed in Greek, which 
rendered corruption of them more easy. Assibilation of 
the dentals is not found in languages like the Sanskrit, 
where they are sounded with the tongue in a definite 
position against the edge of the upper teeth. But where 
the tongue is only pressed against an uncertain point 
of the front palate, the position for t and d becomes 
similar to that for s, and the change would be facilitated 
by a preceding r or Z: by sounding s instead of t after 
r or I, the necessity of stemming the breath, which rushes 
forth in a continuous stream, is avoided. In the same 
way we may account for the change after nasals in 
pressus, passus, &c. ; in which cases, as we saw above, 
the assimilation afterwards becomes complete: there is 
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however no further change in man-sum. But this ex- 
planation will hardly suffice for the few cases where s 
is found, though the root ends with a momentary sound. 
Such are lap-sus, lixus, fixus, fluxus, and a few more. 
For these I think we must adopt Corssen's explanation 1 : 
that the change began with those roots which ended in 
dentals: and that the new suffixes -site and -sor came by 
degrees to be introduced through analogy into places 
where they were not helped by any assimilation. The 
tendency to soften t to s was an early one, as we see by 
the antiquity of the change from the older forms, pul-tare, 
mertare, mantare, &c, to pulsare, mersare, mansum, &c. 8 

The assibilation of c and t in d and ti, when followed 
by another vowel, is commonly assumed to have taken 
place in old Latin, as it undoubtedly did in the late 
Latin and the Italian. One part of the evidence for 
this change is the varying spelling even in good MSS. 
of words like suspicio and suspitio. The sound of the two 
must have been very similar before such a change could 
take place; probably much the same as in our "suspicion." 
The interchange would therefore be precisely analogous to 
that between σσ and ττ, which we saw took place toler- 
ably early in Greek. Corssen, however, who has gone most 
thoroughly into the question 8 , proves that there is no 
such wavering of spelling in the inscriptions — our best 
guide — till a much later period than is commonly sup- 
posed. Thus, he says that there is no variety on the 
most trustworthy inscriptions down to the latest times 
of the Empire in the following words: contio (i.e. co(w)- 
uentio) nuntius (probably nouentius formed, as Corssen 
suggests, from nouere, a nominal verb from nouos, on 
the analogy of Florus, florere, Florentia), setius (of un- 
certain origin, but with a by-form sectius, which may 
point, as Corssen thinks, to seg-nis), otium (uncertain), 
indutiae (for indu-itiae), fetialis (uncertain), dicio (i. e. 



1 Krit. Beitr. 426. 



3 See Quint, i. 4. 14. 
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dic-yo), conditio (which has nothing to do with deditio 
and other nouns formed from *Jdha, to place), solatium (un- 
certain), patricius, tribunicius (where the c is part of 
the suffix) : both forms occur in proper names, like Lar- 
tius or Larcius, where a double derivation is quite pos- 
sible : so that the complete confusion of the two spelling» 
did not take place till the seventh century after Christ, 
though isolated instances doubtless occur much earlier. 
The best MSS. read suspicio and suspitio, conuiczum and 
conuitivm ; the first in each case is probably right ety- 
mologically. There is sufficient evidence of the assibi- 
lation of d and ti among the provincials, which gave 
rise to the confusion, Ci was sounded as pi and even si 
in Umbrian, e.g.faciat was fapia, at least as early as the 
third century B.C.; the Umbrian had even a special 
symbol for this palatal sound: and fasia is Volscian. 
But for Latin there seems to be no evidence of the 
change of ci, any more than of the interchange of ci 
and ti, till the seventh century: while against the change 
there is the negative evidence of transliteration, e.g. 
ούνκία (in the sixth century after Christ), and the Gothic 
faskja and laiktio for fascia and lectio. 

Mr. Roby 1 has brought a good deal of additional 
evidence to bear on the point. Thus, he points out 
that the same word often varies its form so as to have 
different letters after c, or to have c final : e.g. hice a$d 
hie, dice and die; was the c first palatal in the older and 
fuller forms, and then made guttural again in the ordi- 
nary form? So also in decern and decumus, cano and 
cedni, is it likely that the sound changed? or that it was 
different in lacuhis and lacibus, forms which at one 
period were doubtless used indifferently? Again, Quin- 
tilian never hints that c had more than one sound, though 
he speaks in several places of the superabundance or the 
deficiency of the symbols of the Latin alphabet. Then 

1 Preface, pp. dm,— I. See «λ&ο "Ptot. Monro in the Academy of 
March 6", 1871. 
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with respect to transliteration, Mr Roby thinks if the c 
was assibilated, σσ would have represented the sound in 
Greek more closely than the κ which was actually used : 
it may doubtless be replied that the κ was used in order 
to represent the etymology, not the sound ; and I think 
this argument would have force if the Latin had not itself 
abolished the corresponding symbol k from ordinary use: 
but κ does not even pictorially represent the Latin c ; and 
therefore I see no reason for the Greeks having used it 
for this purpose, unless it gave the sound most nearly. 
Furthermore, if c had two sounds in Latin, it is surely 
strange that at some of the attempts to reform the Latin 
alphabet it was not suggested to employ again the symbol 
k, which was lying almost idle, to represent one of the 
two sounds: yet there is no mention of any such idea, 
though much more subtle distinctions of sound were 
more than once expressed by new symbols 1 . To con- 
clude, there can \>e no doubt that when k (or c) is fol- 
lowed by e or i there is a strong tendency to let the 
tongue slip upwards and so form a palatal instead of a 
guttural: and it is a fact that such change has taken 
place in modern Italian. But this change must have 
begun at some time; and there is no evidence for that 
time being nearly so far back as the classical period. 

The change of ti to si seems to have been earlier and 
more general: but Corssen regards it as belonging especi- 
ally to the vulgar Latin (and the other Italian dialects), 
and not established in the speech of educated Rome till the 
fourth or fifth century after Christ. It is traceable however 
in isolated cases much earlier. Such are e.g. uiciens, which 
has come regularly through uicesiens and uicensiens from 
uicentieri8 : similarly amasivo and others with the termi- 
nation -asio are most probably from old -emtio-: Acherun- 
sius is certainly from Acherunt-io-s, Hortensius was in old 
Latin Hortentius*: and numerous names of towns in -esio 
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throughout Italy, as Valesium, Falesii (Latin Falerii), 
compared with others in -ento, as Laurentum, Vaientium; 
and in -usio, as Canusium, Brundusium compared with 
Acheruntium, coincide with the other evidence for this 
change in all the Italian dialects, but seem to indicate 
that it occurred very slightly in Latin. I infer therefore 
that in classical Latin ti was sounded hard except in 
cases where another form in si actually occurs beside 
the latter. 
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IV. Dissimilation. 

This principle has a more limited application to the 
consonants than even to the vowels, and for the same 
reason : there are not many cases in which the occurrence 
of the same sound twice is unpleasant to the ear. Still, 
few as they are, they are tolerably certain. 

(i) One case where Dissimilation acts is common to 
Greek and Latin : namely, when a dental comes into 
contact with another dental at the beginning of a suffix. 
In this case the final dental of the root passes into 8. In 
Greek the following examples may be given : άρυτ-τος 
becomes άνυστός : αδ-τεοι/ becomes άστέον : πιθ-τος be- 
comes πιστός. Similarly in Latin, equit-ter(p) passes into 
equester : edti becomes est : daud-trum is claustrum. 

(ii) In Greek, when two aspirates occur too closely, 
one is softened : i -θυ-θην becomes έτνθην ; Qc -θημι passes 
into τίθημι. So also the suffix -Qi of the imperative (Indo- 
European dhi), which is found e.g. in κΚΰθι, is changed 
to τ when another aspirate precedes, as σώθητι. Simi- 
larly if two aspirates occur in the root, one is dropped in 
conjugation ; for example the two forms τνφ-ω and θύπ-σω 
are referred to a root θυφ. The existence of these doubly 
aspirated roots has been maintained by Grassmann in his 
article already often referred to in the twelfth volume of 
the Zeitschrift 1 . But where there is no other 'proof of 

1 fcee&&oGr."£U^V 
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the existence of the two than the double forms in Greek, 
it is much better in my opinion to assume only one for 
the root and then to account for the second (which never 
occurs in the same word as the first) by the principle of 
compensation. 

To Dissimilation is also due the loss of the consonant 
in the reduplicated syllable of many verbs which begin 
with two consonants as ίκτονα for κε-κτον-α, θγνωκα for 
rye-yvco-fca. It may be assumed also that the passage 
of a consonant into the rough breathing in the presents 
ΐ-στη-μι, ϊ-η-μι is due partly to the desire for a dissimilar 
sound in following syllables. In eye /ρω and some other 
words it is more likely that the e is prosthetic (as will be 
pointed out in the next chapter) than that the word was 
originally ηβ-ηβίρω. Perhaps too the first consonant may 
have sometimes fallen away even in simple nouns for the 
same reason : as ψ δκρος for κοκ-νος> compared with Latin 
cunc-tor and Sanskrit >J$ank. But this must rest un- 
certain 1 . 

(iii) The only regular application of this principle in 
Latin — which is not equally sensitive with the Greek in 
this respect — is the curious change in the termination 
-aris or alis, accordingly as I is found or r in the preceding 
syllable. Thus we have uolg-aris, popid-aris, &c: but 
mort-alis, later-alis. Similarly the form Pari-lia sprang 
up beside the more difficult Pali-lia*. 

There are a few isolated cases of dissimilation in each 
language, which can be reduced to no rule. Such are 
φι-τνω {\/ή>ν) where the change to c seems to be due to the 
following syllable; ν is found in the other derivatives: 
άλΧηλω, as Curtius suggests, is another instance of con- 
scious change. So also in Latin ferbui seems to owe its b 
to the difficulty of sounding the double u: tenebrae has 
been already mentioned as a possible instance 8 . 



1 See Gr. Et. 660. 

3 See p. ιοα 



3 Corssen, i. 228; Comp. 267. 
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INDISTINCT ARTICULATION. 

I have now described at some length the changes arising 
in Greek and Latin from a weak articulation. For ex- 
ample, we have seen how a. stronger could be displaced 
by a weaker sound. This is the simplest instance of 
absolute weakening. Sometimes, again, we saw that a 
stronger took the place of a weaker sound, when that 
sound formed part of a compound which could be pro- 
nounced more easily after such change : here, therefore, 
also there was weakening ; a violent contrast of sounds 
was done away with. In a word, the new sound or new 
compound was always an easier sound to pronounce under 
the circumstances. 

I wish now brieflv to consider a different kind of 
change, caused by what I call indistinct articulation. It 
is possible to alter a language in another way than by 
merely substituting an easier for a more difficult sound ; 
in which case the new sound, weaker though it be, is 
clearly heard. It is possible to pronounce a word, gene- 
rally through laziness, without sufficient sharpness to give 
each letter its full and proper sound. In this case no 
other recognised letter is at first heard ; but an indefinite 
amount of indistinct sound is produced after the letter 
thus slurred ; which in time, if this relaxed pronunciation 
become common, often takes the form of the nearest 
sound in the existing alphabet. Thus two letters grow 
out of one ; and a word is often actually increased ; and 
so it may happen that the new form is not really easier 
to pronounce than t\ie o\& οτ^ Tha OA ^ssfo^ λ& here 
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justified, that lazy people give themselves most trouble. 
It is, I think, unquestionably the desire to save labour — 
to avoid the exertion required to pronounce clearly and 
distinctly a difficult sound — which produced this change, 
just as much as it produced substitution and assimilation, 
as we have already seen. Both kinds of change are 
due to that one and the same principle which causes 
all phonetic change: but as the sacrifice of clearness is 
much greater in this second kind, I see no real economy 
in it, and believe that laziness was generally its immediate 
cause 1 . 

I have given a few examples of this change from our 
own language in the first chapter*. I now proceed to give 
some of its more remarkable operations in Greek and 
Latin. It affects most (as we should naturally expect) 
the strongest sounds — as the gutturals — or combination 
of sound, as e.g. sum-sit, causing the insertion of a non- 
original ρ ; or, lastly, such sounds as were especially dif- 
ficult to a particular people, as the spirants to the Greeks. 
I take first the passage of the gutturals in both Greek and 
Latin into the labials or the dentals. 



1. Labialism. 

This name has been given (first, so far as I know, by 
Professor Curtius) to the change from κ to π and p\ He 
believes the change to have been produced through the 
influence of a parasitic u or w (.v) : h is the hardest of all 
consonants, as he says, to pronounce, and requires the 
most distinct articulation to keep the sound pure from 
subsidiary breaths. If we pronounce it lazily without 
fully opening the mouth, the result is that together with 
it a slight w-sound is quite unconsciously pronounced, be- 
cause the position of the tongue is almost exactly the 



1 See p. 5« 
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same for k and g as for w, and if the lips be nearly shut 
an imperfect labial is necessarily produced : the k or g ia 
followed by a labial after-sound ; a " halbvocalischer labi- 
aler Nachklang," Corssen calls it 1 : though the sound is a 
genuine consonant by the definition given at page 57; the 
mouth-aperture is so nearly closed that no sound can es- 
cape through it without rustling or friction ; it has nothing 
of the pure vowel-sound of u. Other imperfect placing of 
the organs leads to other similar sounds, as y, whence 
arises Dentalism, which we shall next consider. 

In order to make this clear, two points must be 
proved : first, that ν (that is, w) following after h cpuld 
change it to p: next, that the ν is really almost always 
adventitious, and not part of an original Graeco-Itaiian or 
Indo-European compound. The first must be proved by 
the exceptions to the second statement. The change from 
k to ρ through an intermediate lev, does occur in a few 
cases where the ν is probably Indo-European: thus the 
possibility of it is proved. On the other hand, it will, I 
think, be made clear by several examples, taken from 
within the Latin itself, that this lev (or qu) was commonly 
later than L• 

As the first example of original lev we may take the 
often quoted akva, " a horse." Here the va is the termi- 
nation : the noun is formed from AK, and the horse is con- 
ceived of as " the swift." The ν is found in the Sanskrit 
αςυα, the Lithuanian aszva, the old Saxon ehu*. By the 
side of these and the Latin equ-os we cannot doubt that 
iWo? stands for itc-fo -ς ; especially as the assimilated form 
ϊκκος is preserved in the Etym. Mag. : the ι has sunk 
from the Graeco-Itaiian e. Here the original lev has 
passed into mr in Greek. Rather oddly, the same original 
form must be assumed for the cognate words in many 
languages denoting water; Latin aqua, Gothic ahva, and 
Sanskrit ap or apas, the nominative plural, which alone 
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occurs in classical literature : the word does not seem to 
occur in any simple Greek form ; but Curtius conjectures, 
with great probability, that it occurs in the name Μβσσ- 
άπ-ιοί 1 , the dwellers between the two waters, on the an- 
alogy °f Μεσο-ποταμία, Μεθ-νδ-ριον, Inter-amna, &c. 
Even the interrogative pronoun must apparently be added 
to this list, as having, at least, a secondary form — kva as 
well as ka — before the separation : whence come qui, the 
Gothic hva, the Sanskrit ku-tas, " whence," &c, and, con- 
sequently, the Greek iro in πό-θεν, ττοΖο? (Tro-yo-s), &c. : 
but that the simpler form ka still survived is shewn by 
its use in Sanskrit and Lithuanian, by the middle Ionic 
κόθβν and Λ0Ζ09, and by the fact that it was corrupted in 
a different way to Greek τ/9 and re, which can come from 
ka but not from kva. Again, the Latin qui-es, Gothic 
hvi-la, would seem also to shew a second form km by the 
side of ki, whence κεϊμαι* : the Greek does not help us, 
as it never took the secondary form. Sanskrit and Lithu- 
anian agree (at least initially) with the Greek in the 
forms paiichan, penki, and irepire : hence we should infer 
an Indo-European by-form kvankan beside the original 
kankan: the modification of the second k seems to be 
almost confined to Graeco-Italian. Sufficient examples 
have been given, I think, to shew that kv when original 
could pass into a labial ; and Grassmann assumes in every 
case such a compound for the origin of the change 8 . But 
these are nearly all the certain examples which can be 
given of the compound sound occurring in several Indo- 
European languages; and though useful as establishing 
the possibility of the transition, they are certainly by far 
too few to prove that the labial always results from an 
original Indo-European kv. 

Next we have to shew that the ν in other cases sprang 
merely from phonetic causes, and was not a suffix. This 
will be sufficiently clear from the cases where kv(qu) is 
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found in Latin as well as k(c), compared with the corre- 
sponding words in the Greek. Thus we have 8eqvror by 
sec-undus, coqu-o by coc-us, linqu-o by lic-et 1 , torqu-eo by 
torc-uhim, and many others. And corresponding to all 
these we find it in Greek, as eir -ομαι, tretr -ων, €-\ιπ~ον } 
and rperr -ω. If we were left to the Latin we might have 
supposed that the u was added to strengthen the present 
stem; but this explanation will clearly not suit the Greek. 
We must conclude that the ν is parasitic and belongs to 
the Graeco-Italian time ; was retained by the Latin, and 
indeed often introduced into words which do not exhibit 
it in the Greek ; but in Greek the lev regularly passed on 
to π, because the Greeks liked distinct pronunciation, and 
disliked " irrational" sounds, of which we saw so much in 
the Latin in an earlier chapter. That the Greek ir is 
really the equivalent of Latin qu cannot be doubted even 
from the examples I have given : there are more in which 
neither language has kept the original &, as π&μττβ (Ae- 
olic) and quinque. In other cases the Latin has. kept the 
simple form, whilst the Greek shews the weaker; such 
are uoc-o by feir -ος, oc-ulus by οπ-τομαι; compare *Jaeir 
in έρπετε νυν μοι, Μοΰσαι, with tjsec in Livius' translation 
of the first line of the Odyssey, "Virum mihi, Camena, 
insece uersutumV we have οπός, but the older form in 
sucuSy ΐττος but ico, ictus, ήπαρ but iecur. It seems diffi- 
cult to believe that βουκολ,ος and atVoXo? are not from 
the same root, i.e. *Jcol: and αιγι-#ορ-€??, with Sanskrit 
go-chara, a cowherd, leads us back to original KAR orKAL: 
upilio and opilio shew a ρ again jn Latin, or perhaps in 
provincial Italian 8 . Curtius refers all these terms relating 
to pasturage to KAR, a root denoting regular motion, and, 
in a secondary sense, regular attendance upon the herds : 
the same root, he thinks, gives the agricultural terms 
colere, colonus, and Greek ττοΚεύω; the religious sense in 

1 Or. EL No. 625. 

3 Compare also ΐΐκολ. Miles G. 1220 \ cum ipso pol sum secnta : 
which is altered by "FlecVevseu to locuta. * ^**> ^sw&ss&^ ι» 426. 
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colere and also in θβηπόΧος ; and the habitual going to and 
fro of ordinary life in πέ\ω, άμφίποΧος, ττωΧέομαι, incola 
and inquilinus. It will be observed in "these how strong 
is the Greek tendency to the labial, and the Latin to pre- 
serve the guttural. 

This change from κ to it cannot be called peculiar to 
any dialect in Greek ; it is quite sporadic, occurring to 
some extent in all. But in Italy the line is pretty sharply 
drawn; whilst the Latin has only qu or the original c(k), 
the other Italian dialects often only have p. Thus pid is 
Oscan for quid; pumpe is Umbrian for quomque; "four" 
is petora in Oscan, petur in Umbrian; pomtis or pomptis 
is "five" in Oscan: and it is interesting to see the pro- 
vincial names formed from these numerals, as Petronius 
and Petreius corresponding to the Latin Quartus, Pontius 
and Pompeius to Quintus: petorritum too seems to be 
simply a " four-wheeler 1 ." It is probable that Epona may 
be a Sabellian form of the horse-deity: also that palumbes, 
popina, are Sabellian in their origin, the Latin forms 
being columba and coquina ; and I would suggest the same 
explanation of saepes, if it be the Italian equivalent of 
σηκός, and of lupus, compared with Χνκος and Sanskrit 
vrika; the wolf was not likely to be so formidable in the 
plain of Labium as in the central highlands, so that the 
Latin form may have fallen into disuse and been super- 
seded by the Sabellian, Curtius 2 allows here an excep- 
tion from his ordinary stringent rule, that both sound and 
sense must agree when we attempt to identify words in 
different languages. Schleicher with great consistency 
denies the connection, and betakes himself to the Zend 
u-rup-is*, and derives both from RUP (lup), to cut, which 
seems to me an infinitely improbable conjunction. At all 
events ρ for h was extremely rare, if not wholly unknown, 
in Latin. Discipulus may be (as Leo Meyer suggests) for 

1 Mommsen, Unterit. Dial p. 287—289. * Gr* Et. 78. 

s To which lupus *' wol one Zweifel gehort," (Comp. 241). Schleicher's 
mode of writing German corresponds to hie subject ; it is phonetic, and 
at first remarkably puzzling, 

P.E. *& 
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disci-culus : for -culo- is a common suffix and -pulo- almost 
unknown 1 : if so, dissimilation is at least a helping cause. 

The symbol Q, as already mentioned, is nothing but 
the Greek Q, and was received with the rest of the Doric 
alphabet from Cumae. So Quintilian. speaks of Koppa 
as " siinilis eflfectu specieque, nisi quod paulum a nostris 
obliquatur 8 ." In the same passage, however, it is spoken 
of as redundant; the reason is, that XJ was commonly 
written after it in Latin, to denote the labial after- 
sound; and therefore practically Q denoted no more 
than K. But there can be little doubt that Q was re- 
tained in the Latin list to denote the middle-sound, which 
was permanent in Latin, land therefore called for a symbol. 
In old Latin the υ was omitted, at least when another u 
followed: thus we find pequnia in the Bantine Law? and 
other inscriptions of the same age, Mirqurios 4 , oquoltod 
(i.e. occulta), &c. ; and Corssen points out 5 that this 
practice was even extended under the Empire, as shewn 
by these forms found on inscriptions, qis, qaerella, neqi- 
dem, &c. : but this probably was only a caprice of gram- 
marians who washed to give the symbol some special use, 
and never became general. I have already mentioned 1 
that when ο after qu passed in the regular course of 
weakening into u, qu was again written as c, in order 
to avoid the uu, as cum, hcuntur, ecus, &c. When the 
Italians, who did not possess the symbol, borrowed a Latin 
word in which it occurred, they transliterated it by Jto; 
thus Jcvaisstur is Oscan for quaestor: the Greeks denoted 
it by kov as Κονιρΐρος, by /co as Κοίντος, and qui by κυ 
as Ύαρκννως 7 . The Latin grammarians seem to have per- 
fectly understood the nature of the symbol QU, when they 
decided that the υ was neither a consonant nor a vowel: 






1 The instances given by Eoby (Grammar, § 860) seem to be rather 
compounds than derivatives : e.g. manipulus is clearly from y/pul (pie). 
For simpulum, see Corssen, n. 72. 

8 i• iv. 9. * Mommsen, Corpus, No. 197, p. 45. 
4 lb. No. 59. « i. 72. 

9 See p. 286. * ΏκΜη^\•Ίί• 
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it was not a consonant, because in that case the e in 
equitee must have been long; it "was not a vowel, for that 
would have lengthened the second syllable by crasis with 
i. In other words, the υ was merely a syinbol, expressing 
further and somewhat unnecessarily the indistinct after- 
sound which made Q different from κ. This sound, as I 
have said above, was liked by the Latins, and therefore 
they retained the koppa. The Greeks did not use the 
sound, and therefore soon dropped the symbol which they 
had taken from the Phoenician alphabet; it could never 
have been of use to them, for there is no trace of any 
period in Greek during which κ was passing into it: the 
transition would seem to have been immediate. It is 
this transitional sound which the Latin Q represents; 
only the transition was never accomplished in Latium, 
though it was in the rest of Italy 1 . 

Exactly analogous to the change from κ to ττ and jp is 
that from G to β and b; and here also we have the middle 
step denoted by the Latin gu. Here too the u is not 
parasitic in every case ; thus in pinguis the u is a suffix, 
found in παχ-ν-ς, and a new suffix has been added in the 
Latin; similarly in breuis for bregh-u-is (βραχ-ύ-ς 2 ). But 
it is parasitic in tinguo, the Greek τ&γγω, in urguere, 
where the language has presented the simpler form 
urgere, &c. 8 Rather frequently the ν has forced out the 
preceding g, and thus given rise to an apparent strength- 
ening ; in reality there is a loss. Such cases are uiuere 
for guig-u-ere; compare the old Norse kvik, our old 
English "quick," and Sanskrit jiv 4 ; bre(gh)uis, &c. men- 
tioned above; in these the υ is original. In fruor for 
frugu-or (frug-es) both g and ν have fallen out. The Latin 

1 In the few Doric inscriptions where Q is found, it is generally 
followed by 0, see Ahrens, 11. 88, and New Cratylus, p. 190. This seems 
to be an attempt, similar to the Latin, to express the after-sound more 
clearly. 

• Corssen, ι. 8δ. 8 Krit. Beitr. 65, &e. 

4 I think that Corssen is right in thus explaining the word (Krit, 
Beitr. 72), as opposed to Curtius, who treats the g itadi ra ^vtas&b 
(Or. Et. 647). * ' 
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words so far have no Greek equivalent which shews any 
corresponding change. But answering to uor-are forgwr- 
are (Indo-European gar) is Greek βορ-ά, where the gut- 
tural has passed into the labial : {g)uen-ire is in Greek 
βαίναν for βαν -yew, and the original guttural is kept in 
Gothic Jcvirnan, our "come." The Latin, on the pther 
hand, shews no change in grauis, where the Greek has 
βαρύς : but the Sanskrit is guru, so the u may be original, 
or at least there may have been a by-form guar; and 
in the Greek itself wp have the Boeotian βάνα by the 
side of ηννη, shewing that the old form must have been 
ηνανα, our "quean 1 ." Curtius is probably justified in 
assuming an original g, where β is found in Greek, in the 
word βαθύς with which he compares the Sanskrit »Jgah 
(doubtless originally gddh)= to dive into: in βία, compared 
with Sanskrit *Jji, to conquer, and in βίος, compared with 
jyd, which may belong to this root: so also ^βα\ may be 
Sanskrit (and original) *Jgal, found in German queue, a 
fountain. Perhaps the only undoubted case in which both 
Greek and Latin have the labial is the certainly Graeco- 
Italian bov-, " a cow :" here all the other languages have 
the guttural; the Sanskrit is gdus, the German kuh. 
These examples are sufficient to shew that the υ is less 
frequently a mere Graeco-Italian sound after g than after 
k, as might have been expected from g being a softer and 
easier sound : but it certainly was so in some cases ; and, 
whether original or parasitic, it equally had the power in 
Greek of turning the guttural into a labial The Italians 
seemed to have stopped at gu, as the Latins did at 
h) (qu). 

The same cause may account for the rare change of 
the guttural aspirate in Greek. It becomes ψ in νίφ -etv, 
from the original root SNIGH*. Perhaps also ίΧαφ-ρός 
may exhibit a weaker form of the base which we see 
in ίΧαχύς : the ν is there, which in Latin le{gh)vr%8 has 



See page 103. 
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been strong enough to eject the guttural altogether. I 
have already mentioned the not unfrequent change in 
Latin from gh to/ in my account of the Latin Aspirates 1 , 
and said that the same explanation is possible ; it rests 
principally- on analogy, there being no middle step pre- 
served by the Latin, as in the case of the unaspirated 
gutturals. It is also possible that the change .may be 
due to greater strength being given to the breath which 
is the second member of the compound : in this way the 
distinction between the initial momentary sounds would 
tend to become obscured: though this result was very rare in 
Greek, and not very common even in Latin. It is common 
enough, as has been already mentioned, in English at the 
end of a word, as laugh, but still more commonly the 
sound is lost altogether, as in though and (medial) in 
light, &c. 

2. Dentalism. 

This change from κ to τ is much less frequent in 
Greek. In Latin it does not seem to occur, except in 
the late transition of -do into -tio, &c. a , which is caused 
by the i being really a semi-vowel when another vowel 
follows ; in these cases it is of course part of the suffix. 
So also was the 10 (yd) in Greek, which we saw produced 
so much change among the Greek verbs; as, for example, 
irpa/c-yo* became πρατ -yco and πράττω. These examples 
are quite enough to shew that y really has the power of 
turning a guttural into a dental : and justify us in as- 
suming a parasitic y in cases where the change has 
happened in Greek without any suffix to explain it: 
especially when traces of the same action are discernible 
in the cognate languages. An undoubted middle step 
is given by the Sanskrit palatal ch, which is pronounced 

1 See p. 837. More examples (not all very certain) are to be found 
In Corssen, Krit. Beitr. 203—226. 
1 Beep. 375. 
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half-way between the guttural and the dental, and was 
probably caused by an attempt to sound k without bring- 
ing the tongue far enough back, so that the organs are 
partly in the position for sounding k, partly in that which 
produces the palatal breath y, which therefore slips out 
involuntarily after the imperfect k, and the whole result 
is ch or, perhaps more commonly, tsh, where we pronounce 
the t very quickly. In the examples which I am about to 
give from the Greek, the y does not seem to have been 
very fully heard, though it had the power to change 
the k to τ and then fell out: so that the order of sound 
was λ, /cy, ry, τ 1 . In the verbs and nouns mentioned 
under the head of Assimilation, where the y was part 
of the suffix, it left a permanent trace of itself in the 
doubling of the consonant. This difference of result in 
the cases where the y was radical, and where it was only 
parasitic, is, I think, no more than we should expect. 

The certain examples in Greek are not very numerous, 
and have indeed been mostly mentioned before. Thus 
τέσσαρβς, and Sanskrit chatvaras, are instances of Dental- 
ism, though we saw that the Italian dialects gave us the 
labial in the same word. These numerals were of course 
peculiarly liable to corruption : they are almost the com- 
monest currency of language : from their being necessarily 
used in barter, they are liable to foreign influence more 
than any other words : a fact which may be the key to the 
perplexing agreement of numerals in totally distinct lan- 
guages, and to the strangely-altered forms of some of the 
Sanskrit numerals. This numeral, katvar, of the Indo- 
European had apparently two separate indistinctly pro- 
nounced forms before its separation, kyatvar, whence τβτ- 
Fa/w, and kvatvar, whence quatbuor : unless we rather 
believe that these weakenings took place after the ulti- 
mate separation, and so the agreement of τέσσαρβς and 
chatvaras would be accidental: if this be so, as is on the 

1 See p. 14. li t^e^ota* flotd, field, &<*• are examples of the same 
principle, it would appear \fo»& ^&ft *y -«avxxA *,m ^s^ \χι Λ w«sx ^Sww. \afcaalsu 
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whole probable, we must still assign to the Graeco-Italian 
the double form katvar and kvatvar : from the second we 
have the Latin quattnor, and an old Greek πέτίαρες, 
whence the Boeotian πίτταρβς and the dubious iriavpes, 
with which the Umbrian petur and Oscan petora also 
agree : the first form does not appear pure in either lan- 
guage; but the Greek alone dentalised the κ, and arrived 
through TerFa/oe? at the Attic rerrapes or τέσσαρες and 
the Doric τίταρβς, where the a has been dropped and the 
F vocalised ; the Latin shews no t Just the same yariety 
of the Greek and Latin forms is seen in τ/9 and quis, 
where the Sanskrit has the original k in kis; parallel how- 
ever to T€ and que, which are probably from the same 
base, the Sanskrit has cha, corresponding again to the 
Greek. Lastly, τίτω corresponds generally to Sanskrit 
»Jchi, so that here also we have probably an instance of 
dentalism: no Latin word can be connected with these: 
for that timeo 1 belongs to the same family seems unlikely 
both from its meaning and from the t, for there is no evi- 
dence of the t occurring for κ in Latin : both τίω and chi 
have many meanings, but the radical idea seems to be to 
"search," and then "tell over," "count;" and so in Greek 
"to estimate," "honour;" in Sanskrit to "collect." These 
forms ope all which are given by Curtius as certain 2 : and 
he observes that in all of them the original k was followed 
by either ι or the cognate e; a fact which would very 
much assist the slipping-in of the parasitic sound. 

The change from G to δ is exceedingly rare and uncer- 
tain, occurring mostly in isolate^ dialectical forms. Cur- 
tius, however, explains, though somewhat doubtfully, by 
this process the verb ζάω, as being for Βιάω by the regular 
process of Greek assimilation 8 . This δι he would connect 
with GI, the simpler form of the old root which appears 
lengthened, bui also dentalised in Sanskrit, as n/jiv, and 
probably labialised in Greek, as V#F in βί(ΐ)ος, &c. If 

* Benfey, Sic. Lex. a v. chi. * Gr. Et. 44a, &*, * Vft^W. \ 
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it seem odd that the same root should have been both 
labialised and dentalised in Greek, so as to produce the 
dissimilar forms βιόω and ζάω, this is no more than cer- 
tainly took place in the interrogative pronoun: from which 
come the two Greek derivatives rk and ποίος. The pro- 
bability of the derivation is increased by the form Si-cura, 
where the hi, perhaps through the influence of the follow- 
ing diphthong, has not been affected. Some cases where 
7 passed into δ by assimilation have been already men- 
tioned. The excessively rare change of GH to θ has been 
already accounted for on a different principle to that 
which we are now considering. 

There are in Latin one or two well-known examples of 
the transition from D to b. These are bis, the older form 
duis (which ia also the Sanskrit form) being given by 
Festus 1 : here the u is part of the root, and is seen in duo, 
duplex, du-bius, &c. Again, the old form of helium is duel• 
lum "division:" dueUatores occurs even in Plautus 9 : and 
bonus was originally duonus, already quoted as occurring 
on the epitaph of Scipia Here the u may have been 
either radical or parasitic; the derivation is uncertain. 
Corssen (I. c.) thinks that it was "irrational" for all, which 
seems very improbable. But there can be no doubt that 
in all the w-sound assimilated the d to b, and then passed 
out, or combined with it, as Corssen prefers to explain it. 
I know no certain examples in Greek where δ standing 
alone passes into β : Curtius mentions some very dubious 
ones 8 . The cases where δ becomes β through assimilation 
are rare, but quite different to the others. 



3. Parasitic d before y or i. 

This peculiar change has been for the first time 
thoroughly investigated by Curtius 4 . I think that some 



1 Corssen, 1. 1$&. 
* Gr. Et. 440. 
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of his conclusions are doubtful, and particular points have 
been assailed by different critics. Of the main principle 
however I think there can be no doubt, though it may be 
wrongly applied in special cases. I will give the main 
results to which Curtius comes and the commoner exam- 
ples : those who wish to see the further evidence supplied 
by uncommon forms and glosses must find it in his own 
pages. 

We saw that By could frequently change into ζ in 
verbs, where δ was the termination of the root, and y the 
initial letter of the suffix : y passed into the weak dental 
spirant z, by assimilation, and thus for By we had dz, that 
is, ζ. So <f>paB-y<o became φράζω: and there are numerous 
examples of nouns where the same change took place. 
Thus Zeis was for Ayeu?, from Div or dyu : Βιά became 
ζα in the Lesbian dialect 1 : Ζάκυνθος may be Βι-ακάνθο-, 
" the thorny island *" on the analogy of Βιανθής, Διακρία, 
&c. 8 : and the same form ζα is found as an intensive 
("through and through," "thoroughly") commonly in 
Greek, as ζαϋβος, ζαμ€νής, &c. Again, 7τεξο9 is TreS-to?: 
άρίζηΧος is άρι^ηΧος, perhaps, as Curtius suggests, for 
api-Bif -ηΧος) ρίζα is fpiB-ya, &c. In all these examples 
the Β is radical, and the ζ therefore to be expected. But 
how are we to explain forms like e.g. ζνγόνΐ This is from 
yug, and all the cognate languages give us y or its re- 
gular substitute. It seems impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that this ζ is another variation from original y, 
another attempt to avoid the disagreeable sound which 
resulted in a weak δ being heard before it : ζ therefore, 
that is, δ^, is not a substitute for y, but the combination 
of y with another involuntary sound. Here the fact is 
undoubted, and the explanation seems to me the best pos- 
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1 So fa ray σαν Ιδίαν, Theok. xxix. 6 : see Ahrens, I. 45. 

* We might compare " Thorn-ey " near Ely, but perhaps Thorn is 
here the proper name which occurs so often in the North of England, e.g. 
in Thorn-by, Thorn-thwaite. 

» Gr. Et. 564. 
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sible. The Sy, according to Curtius, passed into different 
forms, which I will give in order. 

(i) Sy appears as ζ: in ζιτγόν, in ζβά or £e«i, the San- 
skrit yava, in ζημία from YAM, which occurs in Sanskrit 
in the general sense of "restraint :" a regular substitution 
from the same root gives us ημβρος, and it is not impos- 
sible that ήν-ία may be from the same root by the change 
of μ to v, though there seems no special reason for it here. 
Again, we have Sy as ζ in ζωμός and ζύμη, compared with 
Sanskrit yusha and Latin ius. In none of these is there 
radical δ; which therefore must be supposed to be pro- 
duced involuntarily. The connection of ζέω (V&9) with 
Sanskrit tjyas (= to struggle) seems to me uncertain from 
the absence of any trace in that language of the simple 
meaning found in fes. So also ζητέω, which is commonly 
connected with Sanskrit *Jyat (to exert oneself), is better 
referred by Curtius and W. Christ to a secondary *Jyat 
from yd, because of the length of the vowel : but in either 
case the ζ is the result of 8y. Next Curtius explains in 
this way with great probability the double verb-forms in 
αζω and αω, &c. I have already often mentioned that 
αω is a modification of original aya or ayo, the y having 
fallen out: but it is quite possible that before it fell out it 
may have engendered a preceding δ from the neglect of 
clear pronunciation : thus avTi-ayo -μι, would become- άντι- 
ayco, and on one side άντι-άω, on the other άντι-α^ω or 
άντιάζω. This etymology seems to me peculiarly inge- 
nious, and will explain all cases where the double form 
occurs : though in some of course it is possible that the δ 
may be radical, as Χιθάζω from Χιθαδ-. It also explains 
the numerous verbs in ιζω ; thus υβρίζω is υβρίζω from 
νβρι^ο-μι : though in a few of these also the δ belongs 
to the base, as in 1\ττίζω from 6λ7πδ-. 

(ii) δ^ takes the form of δι. This is principally in 
the termination -δ*ο-, which is not of very common occur- 
rence; it appears m ρτμ'-διος, άί-διος from peia and aei 
respectively •, in \>o\\i \\\& c,ws&\\^\^ <& ^^<*λ& wuild 
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be. difficult to sound, before the termination yo or to, 
and hence, according to Curtius, the parasitic 8 arose 
between them: wherever -δκ>? occurs it is always preceded 
by a vowel. It forms adjectives from some roots under 
the like condition, as σχίΒιος, άμ-φά-Βως, στα-διο?, &C 1 
Curtius combines with these the form ϊΒιος, as the pos- 
sessive pronoun of the third person for σΐέ-Βιος, through 
ΐώω<ξΐ the weakening of the e to ι might be explained by 
assimilation, as in σφίσι for σ¥β-σι. This derivation is 
very probable : but the δ might be part of the root which 
probably ended in d in Graeco-Italian, if we may judge 
from med and ted, which are accusatives as well as 
ablatives in Plautus 2 : also the Sanskrit adjectives are 
madAya and twad-iya : and so Bopp explains it. Benfey 
regards all the terminations in -Bio as weakened from 
original -ryo. 

(iii) δ^ appears as Be. This is limited again to a few 
nouns in -δέος, as άΒβΧφί-Ββος. Certainly here at least the 
δ does not belong to the base: though here also we might 
assume an original suffix tyo. 

(iv) By loses the original y and only the parasitic δ (iv) a$ δ. 
is left. This is more certain than the last two cases, at 
least in dialectical forms, as the Boeotian Bvyov for ζνηίν, 
UpaBBa) for iep-aByoD or iep-ayco. The occurrence of Bvyov 
beside ζυγόν and the Latin iug-um seems to me to make 
the evidence for the theory complete in that case. This 
involuntary δ is further assumed by Curtius in several 
dubious words. Such are the particle Βή which he 
explains as originally (B)yd, from the pronominal base ya, 
so that the meaning would tally with that of the German 
"ja," our "yea:" ήΒη, as he thinks, stands to Βη as ή μην 
to μήν. Corssen 8 connects δ*7 and Βην, and also the Latin 
suffixes ~dum, -dem, -do, &c. with the base div "a day," I 
think less probably: though diu is certainly from that 
base and means originally " all day." In such forms as 



ι Gr. Et. 578. » E.g. Aul 120. * Krtt, Be\tt.m. \ 
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these the derivation must be always uncertain; there is 
no necessary correspondence as to meaning to guide us, 
and the words, being common, have probably suffered so 
much from use that their original form also must be 
guessed at. Curtius explains in the same way the rather 
numerous adverbs in -δον, -Βην or -δα 1 , which he regards 
as originally cases from adjectives in ya, with parasitic δ, 
like those which end in -&09 or -δβος, except that here 
all trace of the y is lost. Thus we have σχεδόν by σγ&νφ?: 
κατωμα-δόν by κατωμά-διος: and the variation between 
άδην (or αδην) and αδδην would be explained by an 
original form aa-{8)yw, where the y either fell out with- 
out trace, leaving the preceding vowel short, or after 
lengthening it 8 , or finally was assimilated to the δ, as in 
ίεράδδω (see last page). Similarly the suffixes -δβ and 
-£e would be explained as modifications of (B)ye from the 
pronominal root ya. The verbal suffix ya, added to 
V/*€/9, gives as the regular form άμείρω (the a is pros- 
thetic) ; but there is the parallel form άμέρδω in Pjpdar, 
where the δ seems due to the original y : in this, however, 
and some other similar cases it is possible that there may 
have been a secondary root ending in δ. Since οπαδός can 
hardly be separated from οπάων and όπάξω, it seems 
better to suppose that the nominal suffix ya engendered 
the δ, rather than refer it to *Jpad, whence come πςζός and 
pe(d)s; though this would suit the sense well enough. 

1 Gr. Et. 592. * Π. v. 830. 

3 This, without doubt, is the explanation of κάλό$ and koKos, fcros and 
ίσος. These double forms were produced side by side in a transitional 
period ; each survived in the language, land therefore there is nothing 
strange in our finding both even in the same line (as Theok. vi. 19 ; vni. 
19). Similar variations in Latin are not so easy to explain : a great list is 
given by Lachmann (on Lucr. i. 360) but with no explanation : see also 

Munro on Lucr. rv. 1259. In the common cases such as nlger, nlg{e)n, 
no doubt, even after the e was omitted in writing, enough of its sound 
was retained in the r, to allow the root-vowel to be pronounced short or 
long. In pu8U8, pusillus, <fec. the cause is clearly accent. Lastly where 
the same word occurs both long and short, e.g. coturnix and cdturnix, 
uietus and uigtus, &c. , I think that in nine cases out of ten the ohange is 
from long to short ; so that the new form would represent that regular 
weakening of the oidinory ΙλΛ,υο. <Λ <«\&3b. \ \sara said so much. But 
there are other case» irb&h. <ηηοιο\.\λ *q «£$&&&. 
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Lastly, the same involuntary δ, which has expelled its 
parent y, is assumed by Curtius to explain patronymics in 
-δα, names of beasts in -δει;, nominal bases in -αδ-, and 
-*δ-: that in these last the δ was no essential part of the 
suffix is proved, he thinks, by the double forms, e.g. 
μήν-ι-ος and μήν-ιδ-ος, σφράηιν and σφραγίδα, &c: he 
believes the suffix ι to have been originally long; it then 
necessarily parted into %y before case-suffixes beginning 
with a vowel, as is regularly the case in Sanskrit (e.g. bht, 
hhiy-ae) ; and so, as elsewhere, a δ sprang up before this yi 
These are the principal cases in which Curtius assumes 
his parasitic δ. Corssen controverts some of his results 1 , 
not, I think, on very strong grounds : first, because such a 
δ could not have arisen after a consonant, e.g. in ηραβ- 
δην, φύρδην, &α; I am not sure of this; besides, such words 
might be formed on the analogy of others; there can be 
no doubt that δην (whatever its origin) established itself 
as an independent suffix : secondly, because the forms in 
-διην may be formed from δο with the secondary suffix 
to: thirdly (and this is the strongest argument), that th.ese 
Greek formations cannot be separated from the Latin 
adjectives in -do: and that forms like €λ7π(δ)-?, φνγά(δ)-ς, 
are parallel tofauffl-s, here(d)-s, &c, Κρονίδης to Alf-id-iu-$ 
(beside Alfius). It is quite true that there is no trace of 
the generation of d before y in all classical Latin; but, if 
these formations be really identical, and not (as seems to 
me quite possible) the result of independent processes in the 
two languages, it cannot be said ' to be impossible that 
such a principle may have been in operation in Graeco- 
Italian, and afterwards checked altogether in Italian. 
We have seen that a certain weakness of the resound 
belongs to the Latin as much as to the Greek : and such 
a weakness leads to the wrongful insertion of a sound in 
some places, as well as to its omission in others. 

The strongest argument for Curtius' view is well stated 
by Schleicher 2 : "In the stem-formations of the Indo- 

1 u. SOS, * C<mi£.%l&« 
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Germanic, y is an extraordinarily common, d is α fort 
element,- so that there is hardly another possible way 
of bringing these Greek formations into harmony with 
those of the kindred languages. ,, This consideration must 
at least prevent us from regarding the assumption as 
merely arbitrary: and it is much more improbable that 
in every case δ should be weakened from τ, a weakening 
for which the Greek shews no special liking. The argu- 
ment brought against the theory, that it is improbable 
that one and the same sound should appear in so many 
different forms, is answered, I think, with great force by 
Curtius. He says 1 : " The less we regard as probable an 
isolated deviation with no apparent reason from the path 
of regular substitution in the case of those sounds which 
remain to all time in common use in a language, so much 
the more decisively may we allow sporadic variation for 
those sounds in it which we perceive to be from the very . 
beginning vanishing out of it." Such a sound is especially 
y in Greek : in the earliest records of the language we find 
only the imperfect substitutes for it : and it is certainly 
not improbable that at a yet earlier period, when it was 
still heard, the imperfect attempts to pronounce it may 
have produced by its side a letter which is itself indis- 
tinctly sounded in Greek, and so in process of time, out of 
these two indistinct, sounds, one distinct sound may have 
arisen. At all events, as Schleicher prudently sums up, 
" what every one allows in some cases (ξυγον, Suyov, and 
χθες for ghyas) is also possible in others 2 / 



*»> 



1 Gr. Et. 580. 

* The instances of the same process in modern languages are well 
known : e.g. Ital. diacere for iacere, <fcc; see Curtius p.*569, note ; Ferrar, 
p. 85. The d heard before an English,;, e.g. in John, is nearly parallel; 
and supplies the strongest argument for supposing that £* had that sound. 
See page 368. 
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4. Parasitic y. 

This is principally found after δ, and therefore pro- 
duces the same results as parasitic δ before original y\ but 
they are much fewer, fory, a sound difficult to a Greek, 
was not very likely to spring up involuntarily, and clearly 
could only do so in that early prehistoric time when y had 
not yet vanished out of the language; so the traces of it 
are few. It seems to occur in ζορκας 1 , the dialectical form 
of δορκάς, where the δ is original; and, rather oddly, in the 
same word the y seems to have expelled the δ and then 
vocalised itself, for we have the third form ϊορκ-βς (nom. 
plur.) in Hesychius 2 . On the strength of a gloss in Hesy- 
chius, δβίκήλα, eiicoves, and the form BeUeXov, which occurs 8 
in this sense, Curtius believes that the original form of the 
common *Juc, whence βίκων, eoi/ca, ϊκβλος, &c. was Site, 
which produced a parasitic y and then vanished; so that 
οι/δέ €oik€v in Homer should be scanned ovSk yiyoucev, 
not fefoifcev : this I think is very probable, for there is 
nothing in the cognate languages to justify a digamma in 
the word. That δ can fall out before ι (y) seems clear 
from the well-attested Ιωκη (ψδιωκ), where, as Curtius 
has pointed out, the ι is certainly radical : this loss is only 
a further extension of the corruption of the dentals which 
turned διά into, ξα. It is not necessary however to assume 
that Ιαίνω is for διαίνω*. Lastly, as Sy, where the y was 
radical, was sometimes assimilated. to δδ, so here also we 
may explain the peculiarities connected with ψδι, "to fear." 
Thus eSSecaev is frequent in Homer, and frequent too is 
the lengthening of a previous short syllable, as μέγα τβ 
Setvov T6 5 , and ovre τι μβ δέος ΣσχβΛ These become quite 
intelligible on the supposition that y was produced 
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1 Herod, rv. 194. 
8 Anth. Pal v. 260. 
β 11. xu. 10. 



2 Gfr. Et. 607, &o. 

4 As Geldart does, p. 82. 
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involuntarily after δ, so that δβο? was Syeos : and so we 
need not suppose that eSBeiaev is a merely mistaken 
formation, like βμμαθβ, &C 1 ; the fact that this apparent 
metrical license is not confined to the verb, but is found 
also with the nouns, speaks strongly for some real sound 
being heard after the δ 2 . Further examples (not perhaps 
equally certain) may be found in Curtius 8 . 



5. Aspirating unaspirated letters. 

This takes place to some extent in Greek. The new h 
is clearly parasitic, when it is initial; when it occurs in 
the middle of a word (almost exclusively after hard 
sounds) it might be regarded as merely a case of substitu- 
tion; for the aspirate, as has been already said, is a weaker 
sound than the unaspirated letter : it arises from the 
stoppage being so short that a portion of the breath has 
not beeh appreciably checked; and so it makes itself 
heard after the check is removed. But I have preferred 
to treat of the whole subject together: though some of 
these cases have been mentioned incidentally in the 
account of the Greek aspirates, the theory t of their origin 
is considerably confirmed by the occurrence of this in- 
voluntary aspiration. A similar phenomenon is found in 
Sanskrit; and it may sometimes happen that the same 
word has been aspirated in the two languages. But there 
can be little doubt that such coincidences are accidental, 
and that each language pursued its own course separately 
in this respect. The aspirates thus found in Sanskrit 
corresponding to the Greek are always hard ones. 

The commonest cause of this parasitic h is the influ- 
ence of an adjoining liquid or nasal, or a preceding σ\ 

1 See Curtins, Erl. p. 46 ; and above, p. 346. 
, ' Benfey however (G. W. n. 224) supposes the root to be x>vx 
/ connected with δυο, wtou<& &«o&x& vjdwuk, to hate, 
j ' Gt. Et. 604t, &<5, K Gt, ttU *5fc. 
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Thus we find φρούδος from προ, επίβα-θροΡ instead of the 
common suffix -τροι>, with KkeWpov; Χνθρον, and some 
others : the fact that we have sometimes τρον and some- 
times θρον, with no apparent reason for the difference, 
shews how thoroughly sporadic the change is. We have 
τίφ-ρα from *Jtep, whence Latin tep-eo ; the Sanskrit 
keeps original a in tapas : Χνχ-νος from \υκ-, έξαί-φνης 
from βξαπίνης, where the nasal is the cause; so also σγχος, 
(where the nasal seems to be intensive, as the root is 
probably AK,) αιχμή from the same root, τέχνη from 
VVa/c, ρύγχος but per /κω, όμφ-ή from *Jfeir; and several 
others given by Curtius (Ι. a). The spirant has acted in 
σχίζα from is/skid, Latin scindo; probably in σθέ-νω, if 
this be a strengthened form of STA, which in Sanskrit 
becomes sjsthci; in σχεΚίς by σκέλ,ίς and σκέλος, σφυρίς 
by σπυρίς, and many others. The form σφάΚ has been 
already discussed at length. 

In other cases it is not easy to assign any further 
cause than mere laziness ; which operated of course irre- 
gularly, but yet affected some words permanently. Such 
are βλέφ-αρον, σοφός, and σαφ-ης : the two latter are from 
Jsap, in Latin sapio, &c. Curtius rejects Benfey's expla- 
nation that the h may be caused here by a ν ; that βλέ- 
φαρον is^for βλεπ -fapo-, for -vara is at least a Sanskrit 
suffix; and σοφός is similarly for σοπ~ΐο-ς: it seems to, 
me not improbable, at least for the first two, and σαφής 
may have been formed on the analogy of σοφός. I know 
of no reason for the certain change of </Se« into δέχ-ομαι, 
isJtvic into τβνχω, of */πτνκ (from original ^πυκ) in πτύσσω 
into πτυχή. The change of the labial is much more com- 
mon; thus άφ-ενος is the Sanskrit ap-nas, which is Vedic, 
but occurs in apnas-va/nt, "efficacious 1 ," and the Latin 
ops, &c; contrast in-ops with apnas-vant; copia is co- 
opia*. From ^Χι,π comes ά-\€ΐφω, from ^σκαπ σκάφος, 
and τρέφω may be only a secondary form of τρίπ-ω : fur- 
ther examples may again be found in Curtius. 

1 Beniey, Lex. s.v. * Or. EU'&O. *Bfc* 
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There is no certain example of this h being produced 
after a soft explosive sound. Several possible ones are 
discussed by Curtius 1 . But for all of them I think other 
explanations are possible. Thus ραχία certainly need 
not be connected with *Jfpay (ρψγιη>μι), it being quite 
possible, as Curtius suggests, to class it with ρήσσα 
(αράσσω), which imply a κ, or even with Hesychius* gloss 
βράκιαι ol τραχείς τόποι. Curtius seems to allow the 
change in παχύς, which he. combines with πψγννμι, πψγόζ, 
πάγος, &c But here also we have seen that the older 
form of the root is πακ*: so that παχύς, πάχ-νη, &c. may 
be formed by aspiration directly from this original form. 

All these aspirated words must be kept distinct from 
those where the aspirate is original ; they may be known 
by the fact that the aspirate (or the regular substitute) 
occurs in none of the cognate languages, except in some 
few cases in the Sanskrit, which shared with the Greek 
these peculiar hard aspirates. 

In Latin, where the aspirates had early vanished, no 
change of the sort was likely to take place. But both in 
Greek and Latin irregular aspiration at the beginning of 
a word seems to have been known. I have already said 
that this is possible among people who are in the habit of 
leaving out the breathing where it ought to occur at the 
beginning of a word ; and both Greeks and Romans were 
in the habit of doing this. Different as was the origin of 
h in the two languages, it is quite certain that the letter 
was rapidly vanishing in each of them at the classical pe- 
riod of their literature, or even earlier ; and the tendency 
has gone on increasing among the inheritors of these lan- 
guages, till, for the modern Greek at least, the sound is 
utterly lost, while the Romance languages have partially 
preserved it, with great irregularity of usage. Still, there 
is also an unmistakeable tendency to introduce the breath- 
ing where it ought not to be, as distinct though less fre- 
quent in its operation than the other. First, in Greek, 

1 Gr. EU 466, &c. , * *** V»&. 
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apart from numerous plain errors on inscriptions, such as 
aryeiv, €7r/, et?, &C. 1 , we may observe a strong inclination to 
aspirate an initial υ ; e.g. in νδωρ, νπό, varepo?, &c. where 
it is certain that there was no aspirate in the original lan- 
guage. This seems to me very natural : it is more diffi- 
cult to pronounce u pure than any other vowel, in conse- 
quence of the extremely narrow passage for the sound 
through the lips : witness our English u before which a y 
is regularly heard: and we have already seen that the 
Greek υ was probably a modified u, something like the 
German u : for which sound the breath is even more in- 
tercepted than for u, since the tongue approximates more 
nearly to the palate, being in the position for i 2 : it is true 
that we should rather have expected y than h before the 
v; but we have already seen that initial y regularly passes 
into h in Greek : and in exact accordance with this theory 
the Boeotian, which keeps the old sound, and denotes it 
by ou 8 , keeps the proper smooth breathing; e.g. in ονμές, 
ονδωρ, &c. 4 : although in other words the Boeotians were 
by. no means peculiarly averse to the rough breathing, 
even inserting it in words where it was absent in other 
dialects, as ίων for Ιγω. The Aeolic, however, in the main 
inclined most to drop initial h : the Attic retained it most, 
and also used it most often wrongly; thus the Aeolic 
keeps αμμες for άσμές, while the Attic aspirates, as ήμβΐς. 
I agree with Curtius here in regarding the rough breath- 
ing as a simple mistake, on the analogy of νμβΐς, where it 
denotes a lost y 6 , rather than suppose that it is due to the 
σ passing into h, as άΚμες, and then becoming misplaced : 
as he says, the σ does its part in lengthening the preced- 
ing vowel, and therefore would have exerted a double 
influence if it had become the breathing as well. But I 
think the theory more probable in the case of ήμαι, from 
AS, as I have already said 6 ; and some other words, as Upos 
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1 Gr. Et. 617. 
» See p. 248. 
* Gr. M. 642. 



» See page 87. 

4 See Ahrens, 1. 169. 

β See p. *Ή. 
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for Urapos, Doric ίαρός, Sanskrit ishira 1 . Still, many cadee 
remain where no explanation can be given, except that 
they are mistakes. Such are the already often-quoted 
ΐιπτος (compared with ϊκκος, and the compounds Acmcwt- 
7Γ09, "Α\κιπττο<; 2 ) ; the Attic {7X^09. and eefc, which have ihe 
smooth breathing in all the other dialectical forms: and 
Curtius suggests that the rough breathing of ορός, "a 
boundary" (Ionic οΰρος, Doric 6ρος) } may have sprung up 
through a wish to distinguish it from opo<s, "a mountain':" 
but another derivation is possible. Lastly, Curtius gives 
the Attic αμαρτύν, whereas Homer said ήμβροτον. These 
examples — all common words— are enough to shew the 
prevalence of the error : the deviation of the last one is 
somewhat uncertain ; but as to the others there can be no 
reasonable doubt, from comparison with other languages 
and dialects, that they commenced originally with the 
smooth breathing, and that the rough λ is a Greek, gene* 
rally Attic, addition. 

In the Latin this corruption seems to have been of 
later date. According to Corssen 4 , h is never wrongly 
inserted in the inscriptions of the Republic. The gram- 
marians however of the first century B.C. and the early 
Empire seem to have been very uncertain in their de- 
liverances on the subject: still, where wrong, they en 
almost entirely on the side of leaving out an h which is 
etymologically correct. The feeling on the point is well 
shewn by the often-quoted dictum of Nigidius Figulus: 
" Rusticus fit sermo, si aspires perperam." Also in Catul- 
lus' epigram, Arrius, who aspirates wrongly, is clearly de- 



1 See Gr. Et. No/ 614. This rare Sanskrit word is said to mean 
" strong," "sound," "fresh," and so we are enabled to get at the primary 
sensuous meaning of Upos, and explain the use in certain combinations 
which are unintelligible so long as we have only the derived sense of 
"sacred," e.g. Upov ήμαρ, lepos δμβρο* (Soph. 0. T. 1428), and even Ufa 
Ιχθύ* (II. χνι. 417), and Ipw κΰμα (Eur. Hipp. 1216), Lidd. and Scott, 
s.v. Thence, as what was consecrated to the gods must be sound and 
perfect, the word came early in Greek to mean " sacred." 

1 Schleicher, Compels. • fcoa\j. 150, 

4 Ausspr. i. 105, 
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scribed as being of an illiterate stock 1 . In conformity 
with this we find that in the best and oldest MSS. the h 
is often wrongly omitted, as arena, aruspex, &c; rarely 
wrongly inserted, as in humor, humerus, &c. These how- 
ever are trifles to the extraordinary blunders committed 
by the stonemasons in the inscriptions of the fourth cen- 
tury of the Christian era : such as hoc for ac, hornat, hex- 
tricata, exhistimantes, &c, quoted by Corssen*. 



6. Auxiliary (inorganic) vowels. 

These vowels are perhaps the farthest extension of the 
principle which we are considering. They frequently ap- 
pear to be actual gain, and not loss to a word, causing the 
addition of a new syllable : And so are difficult to reconcile 
with the other manifestations of phonetic change. Yet 
these vowels are distinctly inorganic, as can in almost 
every case be proved by comparison with other languages. 
That they should be dynamic is excessively improbable ; 
what change, of meaning is likely to have been intended 
by sounding ίλαχνς instead of λαχι/9 (laghu, le(gh)uis, 
&c), or aX&yeivo? beside άληβινόςΐ It is from vowel-in- 
sertions like the last, or from vowel-prefixes like i -χθές 
for χθες, that we gain the conviction of the really pho- 
netic character of these sounds : and accordingly I believe 
that they arose first from the difficulty of pronouncing a 
consonantal group, which became much easier when parted 
by a slight vowel-sound (if in the middle of a word), or if 
preceded by the same, when initial. Instances of this are 
well known in modern languages, e.g. in the French otat, 
espice, espfrance, dtoile from status, species, sperare, steUa, 

1 I have already mentioned (at page 20) Boscher's argument, chiefly 
from Cicero, Orat. 48, 160, in which he maintains against Corssen that 
this use of the h was a common corruption in the provincial speech, and 
was just beginning in Cicero's day to steal into the language of educated 
men. 

* lb. p. 110. 
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&c, and the corresponding Spanish forms esperanza, es- 
trella, and estava (= stabat) : and a vowel similarly prefixed 
occurs in the late Latin of the fourth century after Christ, 
as ispirito, istatua. Compare also the Welsh ysprid for 
spiritus, ysgol for schoL•, and many others. In these words 
the y (which seems to me to be the neutral vowel in 
Welsh) is really irrational; it hardly amounts to a syllable, 
and so is clearly auxiliary only. 

But it is not easy to see why this use should be ex- 
tended to words which do not begin with a compound 
sound, but only with an easy letter like λ or ρ, μ or ν : 
and it is especially before these that this inorganic vowel 
is found ; it occurs very rarely before a simple explosive 
sound ; before τ, π, φ never 1 . But the reason for this dif- 
ference is not far to seek ; a protracted sound has some- 
thing of the vowel-character about it, and therefore a 
vowel can easily slip through the lips before it 2 : in sound- 
ing the four letters I, m, η and r especially, the vocal tube 
is so open that it is easy to let a pure vowel-sound escape 
at some part of the time during which they can be pro- 
longed. But before a momentary sound the vowel must 
have been consciously added. Accordingly I believe that 
this new parasitic sound sprang up before certain liquids 
and nasals after it had been familiarised to the " Sprach- 
geluhl" by use in cases where it was almost necessary. 
I do not deny that in some cases a prefixed vowel may 
be not parasitic, but the remnant of some corrupted pre- 
fix, most naturally of a preposition : and this, as might be 
expected 8 , is often assumed by Prof. Pott: e.g. he regards 
άμεργω as άπομέργω, like άπομασσω, &c. 4 . I do not 
think this likely, because I know no analogy for a similar 
loss of 7Γ ; but in some cases such a truncation is doubt- 
less possible. Still in the great majority of cases I have 



1 Gr. Et. 678. 

8 Compare the irrational vowels in Latin, u before Ϊ, and e before 
r,pp. 276-286. 

3 See pp. 105—107, * ^t. ¥mak.xu*ftfe. 
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no hesitation in regarding the vowel as the purely pho- 
netic result of indolent articulation. 

I will give examples first of the vowel when initial 1 . 
Several have been incidentally mentioned in the previous 
chapters. Thus ά-στήρ } as we saw, is from STAR : whence 
also άστράπτω and αστραπή: to derive them from a 
root AS, "to throw" (which occurs in Sanskrit, but not, 
I think, in the other languages), is not so good. Similarly 
ά-σπαίρω is an easier form of στταίρω : ά-σφι is a Lesbian 
form of σφί: κίς and γθές have the by-form^ l/crk and 
βχθές : the rare word δ-τλο? 3 seems to be most naturally 
connected with »Jrka\ in βτΧην : όνομα is most likely for 
δ-^γνομα. Before a single liquid we have the parasitic e in 
€-\αχύς 9 €-ρ€τμός, e-pevy<o (Lat. ructo from \/rug) t i -ρυθρός, 
€-\αύνω for €-\α-ννω* ', a in ά-Χα,φω, ά-μβιβω, ά-μέλτ/ω, &c; 
ο in o-\iy-o9, o-pvy -μός, and perhaps O-\tyi7r-o? from 
*/Χαμπ 9 by the Aeolic variation of a and v. There are 
plenty of other examples, more or less uncertain, of the 
vowel in this connection. The e is probably prefixed be- 
fore ν in 6φγω for e-Fe/07 -ω (Sk. *Jvrij), i -ϊέρσ-η (Sk. 
tjvrish), ieUoaiv for i-fc/coac (ui-ginti) 4 . I have already 
accounted for the occurrence of this vowel as being one 
of the many ways in which the Greeks struggled to avoid 
an initial v. Before a simple explosive sound the best 
examples are perhaps ά-κούω, ο-κέΧΧω by κέλ\ω δ , ό-Βάξ, 
and most likely οδούς ; it is not probable that if the vowel 
had been original (so that the word should be derived 
from ED, "to eat"), it would have been lost in all the de- 
rived languages ; Sanskrit danta, Latin den-ts, Lithuanian 
dant : i-s, and German Zahn. The cases are very few in 
all, but they are peculiar extensions of the common usage 
which I cannot explain. It will be seen that the vowels 

1 See Or. Et. 673, &c. 2 Aesch. 8. c. T. 18. 

8 Gr. Et. 677. 4 Comp. p. 78. 

8 Blomfield (on Aesch. Prom. 191) lays down that where the two forms 
occur side by side, as κέλλω and όκίΚΚω, the first seems to be preferred by 
poets, the second by prose writers. If this be so, it points to the inser- 
tion of the vowel being felt to be a license, on the assumption that Greek 
And Latin poets Always followed the stricter rule. 
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regularly found in this use axe a, e, o, the strongest vowels. 
The reason is probably this: at first the prefixed vowel 
would be the same as the radical vowel 1 , though in actual 
use there are plenty of exceptions to this rule ; and the 
vowel A in its triple form occurs, as I have already re- 
marked, much oftener in roots than ι or U. 

I pass to the insertion of a vowel between consonants 
in the middle of a word. These cases are more doubtful, 
because sometimes the fuller form may be the older, and 
the vowel have been lost out of it. Thus Schleicher 1 
regards the € in όρ&γω as inserted, and by comparison 
with Sanskrit t/arj, arrives at an Indo-European ABG. 
But the Latin form is reg-o, and we have rak-jan, "to 
reach," in Gothic. It is therefore at least as probable — I 
think more so — that the older form was RAG; and that o, 
not e, was the auxiliary vowel; and therefore opoyvia the 
older form of opyvia. Other examples, which seem more 
certain/are given by Schleicher and Curtius 8 : e.g. αλ-β- 
yeivo^ mentioned above ; ή\-ν-θον from the simple root eX, 
whence the secondary root is έΚθ; μα\-α-κός by μαΧκός 
(Hesychius) — the θ in μαλθακός is again the result of 
dynamic strengthening of the root — δολ-ι-χό? from origi- 
nal dargha, Sanskrit dirgha; αλ-έ~ξω beside ά\κ-ή, the 
Latin arc-eo : πινντός is from »Jttvv. Apparently we have 
a suffixed e forming for many verbs a secondary base in 
common use. Thus ψμέλ forms its present stem by the 
affix yo 9 as μέΧΚω : but this stem is phonetically increased 
by β, whence comes the future μe\\-ή-σω i and the aorist 
έμίΧΚ-η-σα. Similarly *^μαχ, " to fight," has a secondary 
form μαχβ, which is actually used for the present in Ionic, 
and forms the aorist έ-μαγζ-σάμην. These new forms, 
which are rather common 4 ,' have nothing to do with the 
formation of stems, for the new vowel commonly runs 
through them all : and as it is generally rather late, and 

1 "W. Christ, Lautlehre, 19, quoted by Curtius. 2 Comp. p. 76. 

8 Gr. Et. 679, &c. 

4 Curtius gives tldrty-e\^»^^^m^\^\^\^^^aftlkTit School Grammar, 
which is translated and ρ\ΛΛΗ&*& *m ^x ^a&Qtf * *<sr\s^ *** ^ % va& % 
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produces no change of meaning in the verb, the vowel is 
probably a mere phonetic insertion, closely akin to the 
"connecting vowel" (the German Binde-vocal), which is 
so important in the conjugation, of verbs. The object, 
of that vowel is to preserve the final consonant of a root 
from all possible injury when it is connected with suffixes 
beginning with consonants; e.g. in forming the second 
person of ψβολ or βούλ, the Greeks insert € before σαι, as 
βοι/λ-ε-σ<Μ, βονλ -e-ac, βονλει, so that in all these changes 
the λ has not suffered; on the contrary, the Latins, who 
in a few verbs (as */e$, *Jed, \/vel } *Jfer) do not regu- 
larly employ a connecting vowel, lost the final consonant 
in vols, uil-s, uis. I cannot agree with Schleicher, who 
(following Bopp) regards this vowel as a demonstrative 
root 1 , whose original form was a (preserved in Sanskrit 
and weakened in other languages, in Greek to e and o, in 
Latin to i and u 9 according to the following sound.) I can 
see no proof of such a view: and prefer to regard the 
vowel as simply phonetic, and belonging in its origin to 
the class which we are here considering; at a later time of 
course it became one of the arbitrary forms of grammar. 
It is worth observing that the oldest verbs (so far as we 
can trace the historical development of the verb) in 
Sanskrit, in Greek, and in Latin, do not generally possess 
these connecting vowels ; and it is just as likely that they 
never had them, as that they had them and lost them. 
Bopp's objection however is no doubt forcible, that a the 
strongest of the three primary vowels is least of all 
adapted for a mere phonetic link 8 ; and is not quite met 
by the reply that a does not occur in Greek 8 and Latin, 
and that the Sanskrit a is not the full vowel of the primi- 
tive language. Still, the evidence seems to me to prepon- 
derate for the view that I have given 4 . 

1 Comp. p. 343. 

* Comp. Grammar^ vol. n. p. 694, English translation. 

* Except perhaps a few verbs, snch as dy-a -μαι, πμί-α-μαι, &o. 

4 See, on the whole question, Curtius Erlatit. pp, 107 — 110 Q3&&. 1 
trans.). 
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In Latin there is, I think, no prefixed vowel as in the 
Greek : it was not in accordance with the genius of the 
language. Even within a word it was not common, with 
the exception of the regular connecting vowel — if the 
theory of the phonetic origin of this vowel be true. It is 
observable however that those verbs, mentioned above as 
not regularly taking* the connecting vowel, do take it 
irregularly, as (e)s-u-ra(i), (e)s-u-mus, {o)s-u-nt(i) : so also 
fer-i-mus, fer-u-nt(i), &c. Such further vowel insertion as 
occurs in Latin belongs to the early more -than to the 
later period of its records : this is shewn by the Latin 
forms of borrowed words, e.g. Aesc-u-lcvpiuz for 'Ασκλη- 
πιός, Alc-u-mena for 1 Αλκμήνη 1 ,drach-u-ma tor δραχμή 2 ,%ίίΑ 
the common mina for μνα. These vowels (varying, as we 
have seen, according to the following consonant) are not 
generally found in the later Latin. In balatro (compared 
with blatero) there may be an inserted a 9 : such vowel 
insertion is common in Umbrian, arising from the masses 
of consonants produced by original vowel-loss. The fact 
too, that auxiliary vowels are especially frequent in the 
Oscan*, shews that the principle was one originally com- 
mon to the Italian with the Greek; which naturally he- 
came less and less operative in Latin, as the vowel-system 
became with every century weaker 5 . 

Schleicher thinks that um-e-rus (Sanskrit amsa), 
rub-e-r(p), gen-e-r(os), Greek <γαμ-β-ρός, &c. are examples 
of the insertion 6 . I do not see why they should not be 
distinct Latin forms with the suffix -ero. Such difference 
of formation is perfectly common in the most certainly 
cognate words of different languages. Even though there 
may have been one common form in use in the time 

1 E.g. Plaut. Amph. 99. See page 259. 
8 Plaut. Trin. 425 (ed. Brix). 
3 Corssen, π. 384. 

* Kirchhoff, Zeitsch. 1.36, quoted by CurtiuB, Gr. Et. 680. 
English examples are common enough, especially borrowed words, 
e.g. alar-u-m (a lea arms^, βλ«Λι-ο-\ ^-YsJt^ &λ, 
6 Comp. p. 102. 
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before the separation of the two peoples, yet after that 
separation a new form may easily have sprung up among 
one of the two nations, more agreeable to the phonetic 
laws which time had developed, and so superseded the old 
one. 



CH. 



7. Auxiliary {inorganic) Consonants. 

These are not very numerous either in Greek or Latin, 
though sufficiently so to require a special mention. They 
are among the most decisive signs of a decomposing lan- 
guage, and therefore are rather to be looked for in 
more modern tongues, as gen-d-re and nom-b-re in the 
French \ A familiar instance may be found in English 
in the name of Ambleside in Westmorland ; which is by 
derivation Hamal-seat or -sett; Hamal is a common 
Norse name : and the true form is still pretty nearly kept 
in the more correct local pronunciation. In "thunder" 
the d is interesting, because it does not occur between 
two consonants* and yet is unquestionably a parasitic 
insertion: compare the Anglo-Saxon thunian and German 
" Dormer :" in some parts of the North of England the 
word is still rightly sounded as " thuner :" the very full 
sound of the first syllable seems to be the cause of the 
need which is felt of a connecting link between it and 
the following vowel 8 . 

The examples in Greek are very sporadic. We find dv- 
-δ-/>09 from avep ; the Sanskrit nara with the same mean- 
ing seems to point to the δ as being parasitic: μςσ-τ/μ- 
β-ρία and (μ)-β-ροτος are well-known examples: in the 

1 Schleicher, Comp. p. 233. . 

1 Plenty of examples in English may be seen by Jannng over the 
pages of any dictionary, e.g. a-d-miral (=emir-iU, Milton s amiral), 
a-d-vance (a-vancer, ab-ante), a-d-vantage, al-d-er (A.S. air), ,&c. Δη 
auxiliary consonant is also found at the end of words, as lamb (A. 8. lam) , 
Bound, the vulgar gownd, &c: compare the Norwegian mand (for man), 
/aide (to fail), &c. 
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latter the radical μ has been expelled by the consonant 
which it joined to produce : and μίμ-β-\ωκα stands for 
μέ-μΚω-κα from */μο\ : ήμ-β-ροτον stands beside άμαρ- 
τάνω. There are a few others of the same kind. 

In Latin the only examples which are given by Schlei- 
cher 1 are the words in which ρ is inserted between m and 
8, or m and t : as hiem-p-s, sum-p-tum, &a The greater 
ease of sound in the words so modified is obvious. Mr. 
Ferrar 2 holds the s in words like monstrum to be a similar 
insertion: I think it much better to suppose (with 
Corssen) a form mon-es-trum> like fen-es-tra, &c. So also 
in abstineo, sustineo, ostendo, &c. I believe that the * 
belongs to the preposition 8 . 



I have thus endeavoured to set forth the main points 
in which the languages spoken by the Greeks and the 
Italians varied from the speech of their common fore- 
fathers — both from that of the Graeco-Italian race, out of 
which they immediately sprang, and from that of the race 
to which we, as well as all the civilized nations of Europe, 
trace our descent. I have endeavoured incidentally to 
point out any light which these divergencies cast on the 
character of the different peoples. But my main object 
has been to point out the common reason of all these 
changes in language; to shew that they all sprang from 
the same desire for ease of articulation; whether that 
tendency produced a weak or an indistinct sound in- 
stead of a stronger or a clearer one, the principle was 
the same : and the only cause which can be taken into 
account as stemming the progress of this change, or (very 
much more rarely) causing change in the opposite direc- 

1 Comp. p. 266. * Com^. Gram, p, 176. 

* For the form abe anil \\» "&&fc* *** Cot«&«ii, ν \XA~ 
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tion, was the instinctive desire to keep distinct and un- 
confused the terms which expressed distinct conceptions. 
I have in no case endeavoured to give all the examples 
Which might have been given in support of the views 
advanced: those who care for the matter will prefer, and 
will find it far more useful, to seek out others for them- 
selves. I have been obliged in the nature of the case to 
bring forward many facts familiar to all who are acquain- 
ted with even ordinary Greek and Latin grammars. But 
my aitn has been to present facts, old in the main, under 
a new light. Only so far as I have succeeded in giving 
the reason for what often appear mere arbitrary anoma- 
lies ; only so far as I have been able to trace many 
apparently isolated results to the operation of one com- 
mon principle; just so far have I attained the object 
which I had in delivering the course of Lectures, which 
I now present in a rather fuller and more methodical 
form. 
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I. INDO-EUROPEAN INDEX. 



A 

%/& (pronominal), 47 n. 

-a (nominal suff.), 48, 139 

-a- (stem suff.), 49 

Vak, 94, 95, 160, 172, 21,0, 215, 382 

aktan, 209 

akva, 146, 211, 382 

Vapa, 105 

Vag, 211 

Vad, 210 

a-dik-sam(i), 213 

Vagh, 77, 124, 320 n., 339 

aghi, 124 

abharami, 5 

abharanti, ib. 

Van, 132 

-an (nominal suff.), 48, 52, 136 

-ana (nominal suff.), 48, 136 

-aya (verbal suff.), 48, 50, 321, 394 

-as (formative suff.), 6 

-as (nominal suff.), 48, 52, 212 

Vas (to be), 31, 140 

was (to throw), 407 

Vas (sit), 216 

Vav, 144 

avi, 209, 329 

Var (to fit), 31, 320 n. 

Var (to propel), 147, 148, 149 

Varg, 408 

Varbh, 129 



Vi (pronominal), 47 n., 139 
Vi (verbal), 37, 46. 50, 193 
-i (nominal suff.), 48 
Vik, 367 
Vidh, 191 

U 

-τι (nominal suff.), 48 
Vus, 141, 142, 142 n., 194 

Κ 

Vka (pronominal), 47 n., 98, 383 
-ka (nominal suff.), 48 



ka (and), 69 
Vkap, 195 . 
katvar, 98, 390 
kankan, 383 
Vkar (to make), 332 
Vkar (to move), 384 
kara, 96 
karka, 97 
Vkard, ib, 
Vkal, 188, 317 
Vkalp, 317 
Vki (to be quiet), 59 
Vki (to move), 96 
Vkru, 314 

Τ 

Vta, 98 

Vta (pronominal), 47 n. 

-ta (nominal suff.), 48, 51, 52, 197 

-ta+ta, 48, 51 

-ta + ma, ib. 

-ta+na, 48 

-ta+ya, ib. 

-ta + ra, ib. 

Vtak, 102 

Vtag, 211 

tamas, 100 

Vtan, 99 

Vtar, Vtra, 42, 45, 101, 167 

-tar (nominal suff.), 48, 51, 129, 

130, 210, 216, 254 
Vtark, 42 
ytal, 167 

tati (nominal suff.), 99 
-ti (nominal suff.), 48 
Vtuk, 102 
tva, 370 

-tra (nominal suff.), 48 
Vtram, 42 
\/tran, ib. 
Vtras, ib. 
ytri, Vtru, 42, 45 
Vtrib, 42, 101 
-tra (rfbminal suff.), 48 
v/trup, 42 
Vtrugh, 43 

«I— ^ 
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Vpa (drink), 317 

Vpak, 156, 314 

patar, 130, 210 

Vpag, 211 

pad, 6 

padas, 6, 7 

Vpar (cross), 102, 103 

Vpar (fill), 103 

Vpal, 104 

Vpu, 194, 195 (cleanse) 

Vpu, 195 (strike) 

Vplu, 349 

G 

Vga, 43, 107, 216 

Vgan, 40, 43, 44, 107, 109 

gana, 109 

ganu, ib. 

Vgal, 388 

Vgar, 40, 41, 388 

gSni, 109 

Vgna, 44, 45, 107, 215 

Vgnaman, 52 

D 

Vda, 37, 46, 111 

dakan, 208, 213 

Vdagh, 318 

dam a, 115 

dakr 19 

Vdiv, 34, 112, 114, 393 

diva, 330 n. 

daivar, 114, 115 

Vdyu, 393 

Vdrak, 113 

Vdrus, 111 

Β 

baita, 116 
Vbandh, 209 n. 
Vbargh, 117 

GH 

gham(a), 122 
ghaman, ib. 
Vghas, 339 
Vghar, 123 
ghartya, ib. 
Vghi, 133, 339 
ghyas, 339 

DH 

Vdha, 34 n., 44, 52, 125, 338 [place] 
-v/dia, 124, 125, 172 [milk} 
^dhar, 337 



-dhi (nominal suff.), 48 
-dhi (personal Buff.), 378 
-dhi (case suff.), 51 
Vdhu, 126, 337 
dhuma, 126 

BH 

Vbha, 43, 128, 337 

Vbhag, 111 n. 

bhaga, 110 

Vbhar, 5, 128, 210, 320 n. 

bharamas, 262 

bhavant, 128 

Vbhu, 55, 128, 320 η. , 337 

Vbhug, 156, 184, 387 

-bhyas, 308 

Vbhrak, 349 

bhratar, 129 

Vbhrag, 346 

Μ 

y/msk (pronominal), 2, 47 n. 
Vma (verbal), 43, 46, 134, 135, 173, 

216 
-ma (nominal suff.), 48, 51, 52, 

136, 197 
-ma + ta, 48, 51 
-ma + na, 48, 210 
matar, 130 
Vmad, 135 
Vmadh, 135, 319 
madhu, 127 
Vman, 43, 44 

-man (nominal suff.), 136, 146 
-mant (nominal suff.), 48, 52, 136, 

146 
Vmar (grind), 134, 328 
^mar (measure), 136 
Vmarp, 134 
Vmftrd, ib. 
•v/mu, 194 
-y/mna, 44 

* 

Ν 

Vaa (pronominal), 47 n. 

-na (nominal suff.), 48, 52, 136 

-na (stem suff.), 49, 50 . 

Vnak, 100, 187 

nakta, 253 

Vnap, 316 

Vnadn, 141 

nava, 212 

nar(a), 133 

■ni (nominal suff.), 48, 136 
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-nu (nominal suff.), 136 
-nu- (stem suff.), 49, 50 



Vya (pronominal), 47 n. 139, 396 

Vya (verbal), 50, 252 
-ya (nominal suff.), 48, 52 
-ya- (stem suff.), 49, 50, 313 
-ya (verbal suff.), 48, 50 
Vyam, 394 

-yant (nominal suff.), 140, 321 
-yans (nominal suff.), 48 
yantar, 138 
yara, ib. 

Vyu, Vyug, Vyudh, 41 
Vyu> 138 

Vyug, 393 
yuga, 137 
yusa, 138 
yuvan, 115 

S 

Vsa, 179 

\/sa (pronominal), 47 n. 

sa (with), 324 

Vsak, 50 

Vsad, 208 

Vsar, 150, 151 

Vsarp, 126 

Vsiv, 141 

Vsu, 320 n. 

sulua, 19 

-ska- (stem suff.), 50, 163 

Vskap, 113 (look) 

v/skap, 216, 251 (support) 

Vskad, 106, 348 

Vskar, 348 

Vskav, 347 

v/ski, 107, 192 

Vsku, 194, 347 

Vsta, 60, 100, 101, 178, 401 

Vstap, 101 

Vstambh, 100, 101 

Vstan, 99, 99 n., 347 

Vstar, 348, 407 

Vstal, 100, 348 

Vstav, 100 

Vsti, 101 

Vstib, ib. 

\fetigh, 183 

Vspak, 4 n., 190 

Vspar, 103, 104, 254 

Vspal, 104, 348 

Vspu, 348 

Vspur, 104, 254 

y/spul, 254 



Vsphar, 104 
Vsphal, ib. 
Vsmar, 135, 171 
Vsmi, 347 

Vsnigh, 132, 345, 388 
snusa, 133, 345 
sva, 370 
j Vsvap, 189, 348 
Vsuad, 185, 216 
sva, 323 
Vsvan, 189 
Vsvar, 322 
>/svik, ib. 
Vsru, 345, 347 

V 

Vva, 145 [blow] 

Vva, ib. [hurt] 

\/va (pronominal), 47 n. 

-va (nominal suff.), 48 

Vvak, 14, 250 

VVagh, 122 

-van (nominal suff.), 146 

-vant (nominalsuff. ), 48, 52, 136, 140 

Vvas, 143, 158 [clothe] 

Vvas, 141, 143, 252 [dwell] 

vasa, vasara, 158 

Vvar, 113, 134, 149 (look at) 

Vvar, 327 (wish) 

var (speak), 149 

Vvarg, 292 

vak, 215 

Vvi, 144 

\/vik, 146 

Vvid, 113 

vira, 145 

vaika, 146 

Vvrak, 346 

R 

-ra (nominal suff.), 48 

Vrag, 408 

Vru, 195 

v/ruk, 147 

Vrup, 385 

Vrudh, 123, 338 , 

rudhira, 338 ί 



Viae, 151 
lala, 152 
Vligh, 339 
Vlibh, lubh, 151 
Vlu, 151, 152 (cut) 
Vlu, 195 (wash) 
y/luk, 113, 114, 147, 194 
>/lup, S85 
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άά'ατοϊ, 145 
άβ€ίδω, 327 
άβέλιοι, 142, 327 
ά /fyos, 317 
άβώρ, 327 
aya6ol, 31 
άγαμα*, 409 η. 
άτ7^λλω, 370 
άγ6ίν, 403 
Ayvvpx, 180 
*7Χ«, 124 
ά7Χ^ 124, 131 
άγχου, 124 
&γχω, ιδ. 
άγωγ^ 172, 188 

ά,-γωνοθ€τίω, 253 
ν άδ, 185 

-αδ- (nom. base), 397 
α'δδ^, 396 
άδβΓν, 185 
, άδβλ^ό?, 321 
αδ€λ0έδεο$, 395 
άδελ0ό$, 129, 324 

Αδτττ, 396 
άδί /os, 369 
αδω*, 233 
aAios, 142 
V*F> Ι 42 η. 
ά^ημχ, 145 

afo*> 139 
aV, 142 η. 
άήτη*, 142 n., 145 
dfleos, 34 η. 
α/, 216 
αία, 110, 370 
atyetpos, 192 
atytKopeis, 384 

a/7/y, 192 
αΫ&οί, 394 
α/άχύ-αϋώ?, 236 



a/F«, 326 

af^/>, 192 
alios, i6. 
αΜω, 34 η., 192 
af£, 210 
alvoKos, 384 
ά-ί-ρ-ω, 49, 320 
οΓίτα, 329 
αίσυμνήτφ, 254 
afras, 144 
αιχμή/ 401 
οίων, 193 
«ν/ακ, 172 

&κ-μων, 95 

-οκο-, 265 

ακόλουθος, 193 

ακούω, 407 

aVpos, 94, 211 

άκ-ωκ-ή, 94, 172, 188, 211 

άκων, 211 

aXdflea, 321 

αλαλάζω, 104 

άλδαίι>ω, 343 

a\e-y€tv6s, 405, 408 

Λλ€ί0α, 318 

άλύψω, 401, 407 

άλ<?£α>, 408 

aXevpov, 328 

άλι?0<?5, 52, 353 

aWes-ya, 52 j 302 η 

VaX0, 343 

*AX/caos=' Αλκαίος 227, 321 

"Αλκππτοί, 404 

άλλ^λω, 379 

<ϊλλυδ«, 255 

ctXs, 150 

γάλ^, 129 

αλφβΓρ, ?'δ. 

άλφησταί, ib. 

άμβροτοί, 134 

άμαβω, 407 
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α.μ<?λ 7 ω„278, 407 
άμέρ^ω, 406' 
άμέρδω, 396 
αμίων, 253 
άμμες, 363, 403 
άμνόί, 329 
άμπελος, 237 
Αμυδις, 255 
άμφάδιος, 395 
ά/Λφήι/, 328 
άμφί, 211 
άμφίλαφ-ίρ, 343 
άμφινόλος, 385 
Λ>0ω, 211 
α>α(κτ), 353 
ά^δώ/α», 185, 186 
apfyeto-s, 223, 320 
αν-δ-/>05, 411 
άνέθεικαν, 229 
άνέθιαν, 253 
a-rty-tos, 316 
ανήο, 133 
άντιάζω, 394 
άντίάω, ib, 
άνυστάς, 378 
άνύ-τ-ω, 50 
άτ-ολόί, 317 
άπανράω, 145 
άττηνης, 132 
άττλα, 235 
από, 105 
άτολαι^ω, 152 
απ ούρα* , 145 
άπτω, 186 
aVtf, 29 η,, 250,255 
ΛτυγοίΌί, 255 
άραρίσκω, 173 
αράχνη j 351 
άρ-γύριος, 252, 320 
άρττχω, 188, 314 
'A/K-actafc- 369 
άρΙξηΧος, 393 
άριστος, 320 η. 
Αροτρον, 148 
άρόύλ, 147 
άρρηκτος, 363 
άρχηος, 226 
aoaryos, 188 
5s, 139, 233, 323 
άσμες, 47 η. 
άσουλία, 248 
άσναίρω, 104, 407 
άστεμφης, 101 
άστέον, 378 
Αστεω;, 302 η. 
άστ•ήρ-, 32 



α . στι^), 407 
ά . στραττή, ιδ. 
οι . στράττω, ibn 
Ασφι, ib. 
Ατερος, 212 
ar-tr -άλλω, 251 
άτρακτος, 42 
Άτρείδαο, 4 η. 
Άτρείδεω, ιό, 
arpeiCQS, 42 
αν, 47 η, 
ανάτα, 145 
atfqp, 326 
aS0ts, 344 
αν£άι/«, 194 
oCos, 141 
dtfrew, 235 
aims, 344 
άυτμήν, 145 
α*τΟ, 226 
ανχμός, 141 
αΰω, &. 
aOW, 142, 326 
Αφενός, 401 
a>0iros, 359 • 

y*G 131 
άχβΐν, 252 

άχ^, 210 

'Ax^os, 226 

Αχθομαι, 124 

άχθοζ, #. 

Άχιλλ&ος, 224 

'Αχίλλεια, 19 

cfxos, 124, 131, 339 

-αω (verb), 321 

άώ*, 142 

aWos, 142 η. 



Β 

νβα, 108 η,, 172, 216 
0άδο$, 163, 186 η., 253 
/3a0ws, 388 
/Saive^, 348, 388 
βαίτι;, 116 
VjSaX, 388 
βάλ\<*=βά\-γω, 49 
/3a/i€S, 234 
βανά, 388 
/Sapus, 116, 388 
βάσιμος, 139 
/3ασιλέω$, 139 η. 
βασιΚηος, 139 
/3ατό$, 216 
/3e/3aws, 172 
β€βηλο?, 172 
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adarot, 145 
άβάδω, 327 
άβέλιοί, 142, 327 
aftoos, 317 
άβώρ, 327 
ayadol, 31 
άγαμοι, 409 η. 
άγν^λλω, 370 
dVtv, 403 
ΰηννμχ, 180 
d 7X t, 124 
άγχόίΊ/, 124, 131 
άτχοΟ, 124 
Αγχα;, ιδ. 
ά7ω7^, 172, 188 
fcytjjybSy ib. 
άΎωνοθετίω, 253 
νάδ, 185 

-αδ- (nom. base), 397 
<Τδ8ιμ>, 396 
άδείρ, 185 
αδελφό?, 321 
αδβλφ/δεο*, 395 
αδελφό*, 129, 324 

d&p, 396 
άδί /os, 369 
άδω*, 233 
aAtos, 142 
y/df, 142 η. 
dpij/u, 145 
apos, 139 
αηρ, 142 η. 
άήτη*, 142 η., 145 
Αθεοι, 34 η. 
αί, 216 
αία, 110, 370 
atyeipost 192 
alyucopets, 384 
a/ r /y, 192 
aftw, 394 
αίδο05~αΙδώς, 236 



a/pee, 326 

atfi$/>, 192 

alios, ib. 

αΐθ ω, 34 η., 192 

αφ, 210 

alvoKos, 384 

ά-ί-ρ-ω, 49, 320 

αΓίτα, 329 

αίσυμνήτψ, 254 

afras, 144 

α/χμή/401 

αίώι>, 193 

ν/ακ, 172 

&κ•μων, 95 

-ακο-, 265 

ακόλουθος, 193 

άκοώ*, 407 

aV/>os, 94, 211 

άκ-ωκ-ή, 94, 172, 188, 211 

οίκων, 211 

aXdtfea, 321 

αλαλάζω, 104 

άλδαίι>ω, 343 

aXe-7etv6s, 405, 408 

&λ€ΐφα, 318 

άλε^ω, 401, 407 

άλέξω, 408 

dXevpov, 328 

aX^s, 52, 353 

aX^es-ya, 52 | 

ψάλθ, 343 

"AX/caos='AX/catos, 227, 321 

"AX/ci7nros, 404 

άλλήλω, 379 

<ϊλλυδ«, 255 

αλί, 150 

yaX0, 129 

aX0«V, ib, 

άλφησταί, ib. 

άμβροτοι, 134 

άμάβω, 407 
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ά.μέΧ^ω, .278, 407 
άμέρ^ω, 406' 
άμέρδω, 396 
άμίων, 253 
df/^/Acs, 363, 403 
αμνός, 329 
άμπελος, 237 
άμυδι;, 255 
αμ0άδιο$, 395 
ά/Αφήν, 328 
άμφί, 211 
άμφιΚαφής, 343 
άμφινόΧοε, 385 
Α/χ0α>, 211 
dva(icr), 353 
όρδάΐΌί, 185, 186 
apSpe-io-s, 223, 320 
άι>-δ-/>05, 411 
ανέθεσαν, 229 
άνέθιαν, 253 
ά-νέψ -ios, 316 
άιφ, 133 
άντιάζω, 394 
aVridw, ιδ. 
άνυστάς, 378 
άνύ-τ-ω, 50 
άττ-ολ05, 317 
άπαυράω, 145 
άπψής, 132 
άττλα, 235 
ατό, 105 
άτολαιίω, 152 
απ ούρα*, 145 
άπτω, 186 
άτι/, 29 η,, 250, 255 
aVvyoroi, 255 
άραρίσκω, 173 
αράχνη, 351 
apyopm, 252, 320 
a>irya>, 188, 314 
Ά /M-acfafc 369 
a pi ζήλος, 393 
άριστος, 320 η. 
Αροτρον, 148 
άρόύλ, 147 
άρρηκτος, 363 
άρχήος, 226 
aaaryos, 188 
5s, 139, 233, 323 
άσμ*ς, 47 η. 
άσουλία, 248 
άσπαίρω, 104, 407 
άστ€μφης, 101 
άστέον, 378 
βστεωί, 302 η. 
αστήρ-, 32 



α . ση{ρ, 407 
ά . στρατή, ιδ. 
οι . στράττω, ib* 
Ασφι, ib. 
dre/ws, 212 
άτ-ιτ-άλλω, 251 
άτρακτος, 42 
'Ar/rctfacv 4 η. 
Άτρείδβω, ib* 
arpeK-QS, 42 
αΰ, 47 η• 
αύάτα, 145 
α0ηρ, 326 
aS0«, 344 
a^cta», 194 
o5os, 141 
diirew, 235 
aims, 344 
άυτμήν, 145 
atfrO, 226 
αύχμός, 141 
αϋω, #. 
a(W, 142, 326 
&φ&ος, 401 
άφθιτο*, 359 
γαχ, 131 
αχβΐν, 252 
άχ^, 210 
'Ax^os, 226 
άχθομαι, 124 
&χθο$, &. 
Άχιλλ&ο$, 224 
'Αχίλλεια, 19 
<?χο5, 124, 131, 339 
-αω (verb), 321 
άώ?, 142 
aWos, 142 η. 

Β 

V£a, 108 η,, 172, 216 
/3άδο$, 163, 186 η., 253 
/3a0t/'s, 388 
βα/ρα?, 348, 388 
/3αίτ% 116 
y /βαλ, 388 
βάλ\ω~βάλ~γω, 49 
/3a/ies, 234 
P<w£, 388 
0apus, 116, 388 
/SaaiXefos, 139 
βασιλέα», 139 η. 
βασιληος, 139 
^3ατό$, 216 
/ScjSatos, 172 



\ 
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βεβλέαται, 350 
βεβλημαι, 216 
βείκατι, 327 
β€κα$, ib. 
βυτίων, 116 
β€νθο% 103, 180ό. 

βέρι*», 327 
βέτο*, ib. 
βη\05, 216 
β-ήσα* 366 
0ία, 388 

V/3'F, 391 
0ios, 388, 391 

βιόω, 392 

βλέφαρο», 401 

/3λιίχα>, 116 

^o^etv, 219 

0of, »6. 

V/3oX, 213, 409 

0όλ/3<», 278 

βόΧΚομα^ 213, 327 

0o/>d, 116, 388 

βορέα.% 150 

0ό- <τκω> 50, 163,175 

βοι/καλο», 384 

0ovXe(<r)(a)i, 409 

βουΚομα^ 116, 213, 327, 328 

/3ovs, 109, 209 

βραδινά, 370 

βράκοί, &. 

βράεσων, 321, 367 

^Xtat, 402 

£/>αχ&, 117, 387 

βραχυτητο*•, 216 

/3p4u67, 116, 34S 

βρητωρ, 370 
ftrfjn, 116, 370 
βρόδο», 370 
/9/wrfe, 116, 431 
βρόχο*, 211 
0ι)0ο$, 253 
βυκάνη, 116 
βύκττβ, ib. 
βώ\ομαι 9 327 
βωμό*, 216 
βώσομαι, 235 



/ 



<ya=7«, 212 
7α, 110 
701α, «ft. 

7<ίλα(κ)τ, 353, 354 
γαμβρός, 410 
γαμ-έ-ω, 49, 291 



V7 a />» 40 
70/), 171 
yapyapipELv, ib. 
yaorvp, 348 
7*70*1, 207, 215, 290 
yζy6vaμeι^, 214 
7eXaVa, 234 
V7€^, 39, 40, 178 
yέvt{σ)e, 7^7, 236 
ybt{v)o*, 212, 259 
7€i/os, 33, 39, 212 
7&0VS, 324 
yhws, 343 

V7«P» 4 .° 
ykpcw, ib. 

777, 109, 110 

71776^5, 219 

yypevtw, 40 

yrjpvs, ib. 

ylyas, 219 

yίyvoμaι, 39, 178, 251, 269, 289 

y\a<pvp6s, 42, 317 

7λονκου, 248 

VV«, 107 

76™, 109 

7θόωσα, 234 

70WOS, 326 

ypdβδψ, 369, 397 

\Jypa<j>, 369 

71)97, 110, 370 
yvrti, 109 



-δα, 390 

-δα (patronym.), 397 
δαηναι, 113 
δα^ρ, 114, 317 
δαιδάΧΚω, 172 
δα-1-ω, 49, 320 
δάκρυ, 318 
δάκρυμα, 19 
y /δαμ, 44 
δά>ν, 229 
Δσ>, 369 
δ<ίΐΓί$, 316 
-δε, 396 
δ^ατο, 113 
δίδαα, ib. 
δεδίδαχα, 179 
δ€δύκω, 178 
δ^λο5, 113 
δαδίσσομαι, 171, 172 
5c(K€\ov t 399 
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μ*ν, 182 




*/δραμ, 113 η. 


• 


yu, ib. 




δι^οι/, 395, 398 




208, 213 




δύο, 326 




χι, 344 




βυ(Γ€/>ω$, 302 η. 




epos, 210 




Αωρις άνείμένη, 27 




at, 344, 401 




δώ<τω, 173, 177, 178 




397 




δώ(φ, 215 




368 








»5 

iv, 319 n. 




Ε 




113 




Ηδα, 185 




ri7/>, 309 




^(σ)α^ό$, 322 




95 




twos, 143, 144 




396, 398 




ία/>, 158 




L71 




έβδο-μο, 51, 316 




•, 399 




έβό\\6μω>, 363 




, 392 




£yei/>&>, 349, 379 




a, 393 




£/ί7(Φ«™, 302 η. 




, 113 




fyvwjca, 379 




ff, 393 




fyxeXvj, 124 




391 




ίγχοϊ, 401 




*, 179 




*γω, 343 




cw, 173, 179 




Ve5, 44, 113 η., 172, 188 




v, 2, 181, 182 




meiaev, 399, 400 




■vos, 210 




idetfa, 213, 352 




ι, 211 




έδίδουν, 177 




,353 




*δοί, 209, 251, 322, 323 




ι, 1, 3, 46, 173, 177, 


181, 215, 


ίδρο, 251 1 
«ωδι$, 172, 188 




-f, 34, 112 




*δωκα, 173, 177 




397 




(δω*, 173, 177 




<fos, 303 n. 




ieUociv, 407 




399 




ϊέρση, ib. 




'(fios, 248 




έμείκοσι, 329 




14, 112 




iFipyta, ib. 




395 




ipltnj, ib. 




:, 399 




Κομαι- {έδ-υ-ομαι), 313, 367 




44 




ef, 216 




:, 369 




έΐδο5, 325 




L12, 177 




el (elo-t), 181, 190 




ατο, 113 




€Ϊψ (έσ^α-μι), 50 




, 201, 369 




eUoves, 399 




ib. 




β&τοσί, 212, 315 




y, 49 




(ικτον, 190 




s, 408 




β^ών, 190, 399 




= damam, 78 




€ΐ\ή\ονθα, 193 




33, 115, 192 




ef/d, 181, 190, 236 




196 




elvdrcpcs, 138 




52 




€ΐπόμψ, 291 




2, 46, 177 




€ΐ!/>7 ω > 407 




2, 46, 51, 177, 216 




ef/>w, 150 




i, 302 n. 




els=eis, 403 




136 




«fc, 236 




:, 113, 114 




*1στήκ&, 323 




v, 113 




έκά(ρ)ψ, 163 




v, 114 




ίκλίβην, 193 


V 
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έκτεΐναμεν, 214 

έκτείνομεν, ib* 

(κτονα, 379 

ϊκτυττον, 321 

άκυρος, 348 

έλάσσων, 366 

έ-λαύνω, 407 

ελαφρός, 388 

έλαχύί, 210, 388, 40δ, 407 

έ\€ύ(θ)σομαι, 193 

ξλιπον, 384 

&ιτί(δ)ί, 397 

&πΐ£ω, 394 

VAv0, 193, 343 

έμαχ^σάμην, 408 

έμβαίνω, 370 

έμέρ<χ = ημέρα, 220 

^iio, 235 

£μμα, 363 

έμμα#€, 346, 400 

fyt /Λ, 236, 363 

έμπειρος, 370 

έμπορος, 102 

έμφαίϊ€ΐν, 360 

\ftveyK, 113 η. 

ένθαΰτα, 359 

4wmJ, 367 

^ίτττω, 250 

^ίσσω, 367 

*m//u, 143, 144, 327, 363 

•«τ, 146 

^ros, 282 

εξαίφνης, 401 

*οικα, 190, 399 

§οικε, 399 

<?ο/>τι$, 329 

έους, 235 

έτταινίω, 235 

€ττά£α, 233 

ίττεσο^, 178, 251 

έπετον, 178 

έπήβοΧος, 219 

έπηε-τανο•, 48 

βτη/λυδ-, 343 

€τγ/, 105, 106, 403 

έπίβαθρον, 401 

€7Γί/3θλθ5, 219 

ίπιμελουμένης, 235 
Ιπίουρος, 150 
επίσκοπος, 105 
€π\ά*γην, 185 
eVo/Acu, 291, 384 
ϊπορον, 103 
£ττο^, 166 
^rif, 213, 264 
έργον, 32 η. 



epea», 149 
έρέσθαι, ib. 
€ρέσσω=6ρ€τ•Ί/ω, 49 
epcTAtas, 148, 407 
c-pciiyw, 407 
ήώσδίτ, 237 
Vfy*•, 108 η. 
ipweur, 126 
HpireToWj 211 
έρρω-γα, 185, 188 
*>σι/, 348 
«pufyds, 338, 407 
V^s, 140, 322 
c<r(e)7r(fyi7/!>, 291 
ecrflifo 322, 327 
άτΜω, 44, 113 η. 
4σθ\οί, 31 
{σμέτ, 182 

έσπερος, 327 
(Ισσομαι, 364, 365 
Ιστάλαται, 349 

ίβτελλα, 364 
^στί, 322 

ίστιχον, 190 

4στράφψ, 187 • 

ίστροφα, 186, 187 

(•<ττω, 251 

e((T)i5s, 322 

*σχο*, 122, 291 

€τέθην, 359 

«Veos, 141, 321 

έτραφον, 187, 209 η. 

ίττασαν, 363 

e'ritfip, 378 

(τυπτορ, 352 

eiT, 141 

etoriO(F)ta, 302 η. 

£#ρεα, 226 

£$/>os, 142 

4ΰι, 141 

6wVj9e(<r)ta, 320 

εϋτε, 321 

βυω, 141 

ευώνυμος, 255, 303 η. 

ίφα -yow, 113 η. 

έφερον, 1, 1 η., 2, 5 

e>tfa>, 106 

έφυγον, 193 

Έ<£ιί/>α, 253 

*>ι/(τ), 352 

? X et— va&t, 228 

exe/tcp, 214 

έχεμέναι, ib. 

εχθές, 405 
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', 214 
230 

86, 214 
, 253, 362 
551 

>rb), 214, 321 
U), 139, 139 n., 233 
iwn), 142, 320, 404 



:45 

346 n. 
328 
142 
, 315 

325 

213 

ib. 

14, 250 n., 213 
584 
49 
43, 322 

333 
143 
22 

L3, 113 n., 253 
25 
!12 

146, 191 
L3, 113 n., 134, 149, 253 

188 

46 

56 



ib. 
b. 



393 
153 






I 



tfyor, 41, 137, 393, 394, 398 
&μτί, 394 ' 

&>μό*, 138, 394 



ξέομαι, 211 
VH 395 
^W, 321 
Ws, 216 
^Xios, 142 
γ<α, 178 
ήλιος, 404 
-ή\{υ)θομ.€ν, 302 η. 
ηλνθον, 193, 408 
ήμβροτον, 404, 412 
W*e?s, 47 η. 
fobos, 322, 323 
W/Wi 220 
^epos, 394 

Μ 236,320 η. 
^tos, 394 
fytvaire, 367 
ίτταρ, 221, 321, 384 
Vfc, 322 
tfs, 236 
ήσσων, 366 
#<τται, 322, 323 

ησθα=ί{σ)ησθα, 189 
171/s, 141 η. 
^ώί, 142, 142 η. 



θ 

V0a, 101, 126 

-θα (personal), 119 

V0af, 126 

-0cu, 51 

θάλασσα, 365 

0<£μ£ο5, 101, 126, 163, 343 

y /θατ, 101, 163 

tfacrat, 126 

θάσθε, ib. 

y/Be, 34, 44, 106, 125 

Wo, 126 
fcapos, 216 
θ€ά(σ)ων, 332 
V*ef, 127 η. 
θ€ηττόλο5, 385 
eet^os, 228, 229 
dcrmt, 125 
fotos, 34 

fcos, 33, 34, 34 η. 
0c6s (monosyll.), 232 



"ν 
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θερμός, 13, 337, 362 
θέρος, 158, 159 
Vfos, 34 
θεσσαΐατο, 126 
θέσσαντο, 34 
θέω, 127 η. 
<^θη, 124 
θη\>ή, 125 
θήλυς, ib. 
θήρ, 221, 358 
θησαΐατο, 126 
flijcraro, 125 
θησθαι, ib. 
-θι, 378 
θώρ, 325 
0tos, 252 

θναίσκω, 227, 237 
00os, 127 η. 
θοιτγάτ€ΐρ, 229, 248 
-0ροί>, 401 
θρώσκω, 175 
V0", 127, 127 η. 
θύβιν, 127 

flueXXa, 127, 127 η. 
θυμοραϊστών, 226 
0i/Atos, 127, 195, 337 
θύος, 127 
0ύρα, 337 
θύψω, 378 
Αι/αν, 127 



v/t, 108 η., 190 
Ιαίνω, 399 
ίάλλω, 252 
Ιαμβος, 367 
Ιάπτω, ib. 
Ιαρός, 210, 404 
Ίάρων, 212 
ίαιίω, 252 
Ιαχπν, ib. 

-ιδ- (nom. base), 397 
Ιδεΐν, 113, 325 
ϊδιος, 395 
Μω, 49, 320 
ϊδμεν, 209, 369 
Ιδρύω, 251 
ίεράδδω, 395 
ie/)€ia, 302 η. 
iepos, 210, 403 
?£ω, 251 
ϊημι, 252, 379 
v///f, 190, 399 
faeXos, 399 
Ιχετήε, 146 



f/c/cos, 380, 404 

-ίκο-, 265 

Ικτίς, 407 

fae*, 181, 182, 190 

Ιμέρα = ημέρα, 220 

Ζμι, 228 

-toy, 140 

fop/ces, 399 

los, 145 

brwfc, 251 

ΐττος, 384 

frrroto, 321 

ftrros, 146, 160, 211, 251, 324, 3» 

404 
ίππου, 321 
ϊππυς=ΐππους, 226 
ϊππψ, 235, 236, 321 
Ιράνα = €ΐρήνη, 228 
Γρο?, 229 
r<r^t, 250 
ϊσμεν, 369 
fcros, 396 η. 
ΐσος, ib. 

Χστημχ, 2, 186, 269, 379 
Ιστία, 252 
-ιστό-, 294 
ϊστωρ, 327 
ίττω, 253, 363, 366 
ϊψηλος, 255 
Ζω /ci), 399 
Ιών, 253, 329, 403 
ϊωνθι, 253 



Κ 



κ&'γών, 233 
κα-ί-ω, 49, 163, 320 
κακίίτ-το-, 51 
κακίων, 140 
κακκαβή, 166 
καλινδέω, 253 
k&Xos, 396 η. 
καλιίιττω, 284, 317 
κάναστρον, 281 
KdVeros, 346 
koVijXos, 195 
καπνός, 348 
κάπρος, 349 
κάρα, 96 
καρδ-ία, 97, 211 
/cdpijpe, 220 
κάρκαρον, 167 
κάρουα, 248 
κάρουξ, 248 

νκάρκ ασ <λ , ^»Vl 
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os, ib. 


κου, 98 


»,141 


/toi/ftinjvos, 248 


Γ ακον, 185 


«07x17, 120 


29 n., 255 


y/tcpay, 105 


άδιος, 396 


κραδία, 349 


αδοΊ>, i&. 


κράζω =icpay %}ω, 49, 185 


, 163 


κρέσσων, 364 


95, 190, 251 n., 381 


κρίννω, 363 


a, 163, cf. 187 


κρίνω, 193 


at, 178 


κρύπτω, 343 


'a, 185 


\/κρυψ, ib. 


, 172 


κρύφα, ib. 


>a\os, 172 


V/cra, 216 


os, 193 


κτε^ω, 371 


407 


κτί^ω = κτ€?γω, 201 , 363 


321 


κτήμα, 216 


363 


κτυπέω, 321 


321 


V™, 224 


251 


κυβςρνάω, 315 


,97 


κύκλος, 253 


97, 212 


κυλίνδω, ib. 


i-aa, d, 236 


κύμη, 95 


)os, 350 


κυνοραιστων, 226 


194 


κυνουρία, 346 


tat, 216 


κυρ-έ-ω, 49, 321 


xf, 228 


κι^ω, 321 


,233 


/ciJros, 195, 346, 347 


90, 251 n. 


κι/ων, 348 


4n. 


κωμάζω, 281 


>?, 172 


κώμη, 95 


s = koU, 228 


κωμο7τόλ«5, ιδ. 


96 


κώμος, ib. 


t, ib. 


κώς, 47 η. 


b. 




t, 251 


» 


K.163 


Α 


ω, ib. 


\Αα£, 172 


, 322 


<ν/λα0, 162, 185 


, 314, 326 


λαίλα^, 172 


op, 401 


λάϊόν, 152 


, 193 


λαΐορ, ιδ. 


378 


Xatos, 192 . 


?, 369 


\/λακ, 185 


381 


Xa/tetP, to. 


λω, 172 


Χάλαγε??, 171 


, 224 


λάλε??, 152 


;, 190 


λάμβαναν, 343 


11, 98, 381 


y /λαμττ, 407 


95, 190 


λανθάνω, 162, 185 


?,97 


λαοί, 4 η. 


29 n. 


λάσκω, 180, 185 


48 


λάφυρα, 343 


ib. 


λαω, 151 


τω, 48, 364 


λέαινα, 212 


Κμάτια, 167 


VX<*7, 201, 369 


47 η. 


λέ7«, 307 
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\έ 7 €(μ)€Ρ ί 223, 224 
\έ~/ψ, 228, 236 
Xfys, 228 
λέγομ^ν, 354 
λ^70/*€5, ib. 
λέ-γονσιρ, ib. 

λ^7 ω > 4 

λ^7^, 353 

Xeia, 152 

λείχω, 339 

Xet^ts, 163, 190 

\6/ctos, 201, 369 

ΧΑα0α, 185 

λέλάκα, ιό. 

XAe/crcu, 201 

λϊλίμμένοτ, 151 

λΑο«τα, 177, 187 

Aeauor, 194, 230 

Aet'ictinros, 404 

λβυκοτ^τλν?, 229 

Xeu*(fe, 114, 147, 194, 231 

λεύσσκν, 113, 114 

λεχθήναι, 369 

Xews, 4 η. 

X^fc, 152 

λ^μα, 151 

λ/αν, *6. 

λι0α£ω, 394 

λιλαίομαι, 151 

VXtir, 177, 187 

λίπτομαι, 151 

λίσσομαι, 49, 364, 365, 366 

λ07θ-(σ•)ι-ο, 223 

λάγω [gen.], 230 

λυιβή, 163 

Xotro's, 190 

Xoveiv, 195, 211, 349 

\Αι/, 55 

λύ0ρον, 195, 401 

s /λυκ, 113, 114, 147 

λύκοϊ, 385 

λύρα, 19 

ΑυσΙμαχος, 151 

λύχνο*, 401 

λύω, 55, 151 



Μ 



μαθειν, 135 
μαιμακτηρίων, 172 
μαιμάκτηι, ib. 
μαιμάω, ib. 
μαίνομαι, ib. 
μαίομαι, ib. 
μαιώρψ, 220 



μαλακός, 211, 408 
μάλαυρον, 328 
μαλθακό$, 408 
μάλλον, 328 
μάντις, 135 

VW>, 171 

μαρμαίρω, 161, 171 

μάρττω, 328 

μάρτυρ, 254 

μαχαίτας, 227 

Vwtfe), 408 

V/*e, 173 

μ<<7α, 119, 210, 343 ■ 

μ€*γά\οσθέι>€ΐ5 [nom. sing.], 229 

μ^δαν, 135 

μέδιμνοϊ, 135 

μ^ν, 368 

μ#ι/, 127 

Me0uo>oi>, 381 

μειδιάω, 346 

VmcX, 408 

μέλαινα, 320 

μέλδομαι, 328, 329 

μΑλω, 408 

μΑω, 188 

μέμβλομαι, 178 

μέμβλωκα, 412 

μέμηλα, 188 

μέμονα, 135 

μβμφόμη, 228 η. 

V^, 178- 

μΑ /etv, 134, 178, 210 

-μ«Ό-, 281 

/^kos, 135 

ΤΑέντωρ, ib. 

y /μβρ, 135, 171, 396 

μέριμνα, 135, 345 

μ€ρμηρί£€ΐν, 171, 172 

μ^/>ο$, 136 

-/*es, 2 

μ€σημ•β-ρία, 411 

Μβσοποταμία, 381 

MecrirdVtoi, ίδ. 

/^(T<ros {μ€θγο$) 319, 364 

μέτρον, 216 

/χ^λοι/, 328 

μιΜδ)ο 5 , 397 

μήνιι, 135 

μηρύω, 328 

MiXXaros, 363 

μιμέομαι, 173 

μιμνησκομαι, 179 

μίμνω, 178, 289, 302 η. 

μίσ^ω, 314 

μο^ίομπ, 235 
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μοΐσα, 223, 237 
V/toX, 412 
μολπίς, 328 
μόσχο*, ib. 
μου, 47 η. 
μοϋνο*, 326 
TAovplvdi 248 
μούσα, 135, 223, 230 
y /μρο, 134 
Mv^tw (μιτγγω), 31S 
A*w'Xi7, 253 
Μώίτα, 223 



Ν 



ναΰλοχος, 32 η. 
pavs, 194 
. ναυσΙ-θο<χ, 32 η^ 
^αΟφί, 350 
W(f)os, 212 

*«77«^ 303 η. 
y&vs, 100 
veo -τατι, 99 
farofo, 31 6 
^eiiw, 194 
*φο5, 129 
Κικοστράτα,, 228: 
"10α, 345 
W0as, 133 
W0etiv 388 
w& 251 η., 25a 
pv6s, 133, 345 
*ώ, 47 η. 
νώνυμοι^ 255 



#α>, 193 
ξόανου, &„ 

ξύανον, 254 
|vV, 253 



Ο 



δ, 47 η. 
Jv^oos, 316 
δ(*γ)ι>ρμα, 407 
<* • δά£, ib. 
'Οδυσσεύς, 318 
^ΐ7, 369, 369 η. 
ο . Sous, 407 
δδωδα, 318 
<5δωδ£ 172, 189 



<5F«, 144, 211 

««*, 211 

6ξ-ω=δδ-γω,49, 367 

War, 139 

Μ, ib. 

oBcl, 113, 209 η. 

Jtfa, 224 

of/cot, 350 

οϊκαφι, ib. 

οΐμοί, 190 

ofc, 224 

οίσθα, 119, 121 

ό . κέ\\ω % 407 
«icicos, 367 
Acjos, 379 
<5*τώ, 209, 211 
δ . λ*7&, 407 
δλ /cos, 278 
δΚΚυμ^ 364 
"OXu/oros, 407 
όμαρτεΐν, 404 
o^pos, 343 
όμμα, 363 
δμνάσ&τμ>, 211 

*Α*Φ6 138 

δμφαλοί, 278 

«μ#ΐ|, 401 

«ν, 211 

Μα, 211 

δνΛν-^μ^ 251 

<W/ia(r), 52, ΙΟβ 

&OS, 211 

δνυξ > 253 

<5ιτα5όϊ, 396 

(Jircifw, ib. 
όπάων, ib. 
ότ-ατ-^ύω* 251 
ottos, 211, 334 
tfmra, 363 
δττττοτα, 364 
δπτομαι, 384 
dirwTnJ, 172 
όττώρα, 159 
Vop, 148 

όρα*, 113, 134, 150 
δ^άδε*, 292 
δρ*γάω, ib. 
δ'^ω, 408 
δρΐίχαλκος, 245 
δρ€σί~τροφο5, 32 η. 
fyew, 235 
ο/μ;, 233 η. 
opm, 111 
6>wto, 369 
δρρυμαι, 211 
fyos, 150, 404 
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6p(o)yma t 408 

6pos t ib. 

δρόων, 233 

δρπετον, 211 

όρυγή, 343 

ό-ρνγμάς, 407 

όρύσσω, 343 

y /δρνχ, ib. 

δρωρα, 148 

6s (sva), 323 

os, 47 n., 139 

όσμτ/, 369 

6V<ra, 367 

δσσ€, 211, 367 

δσσομαι, 363 

δστέον, 211 

-οτ, 146 

οτλοί, 407 

6ττί, 321 

oVm, 364 

ου, 139 

ου b ραίνω, 248 

οϋδωρ, 403 

οΰθαρ, 338 

oiWs, 403 

ou/oos, ΙδΟ, 404 

ούτοίω, 14δ 

oiJros, 47 η. 

ούτοσ-ί, ib. 

οΰτως, 354 

ούψφία*, 248 

οφθαλμοί 108 η. 

όχλο?, 122 

δχο*, 122, 186, 187 η. 

-ο'ω, 214, 321 

Π 

\firay, 156, 314 
vay-ios, 320 
y /παθ, 163 
Traces, 163, 186 η. 
τταιττάλ^, 104, 167 
πάϊς, 224 
ττα/ω, 195 
πα\εόρ, 325 
πάλλα, 104 
πά\\ω, 104, 346 
παμφαίνειν, 171 
iravTqyvpis, 254 
ττάίτα, 366 

πάσσαλος, 278, 156, 314 
πατέρα, 352 
jrarep-os, 212 
7rar(€)pos, 291, 293 



πάχνη, 402 

ιταχιί*, 387, 402 

xefds, 393, 396 

χ«0ώ, 190 

πείρα, 103 

πε-ί-ρ-ω, 49 

πασίβροτος, 190 

π€Ϊσμα, 369 

πείσομαι, 236 

irAeflos, 346 

ιτΛω, 385 

ir^ire, 14, 15, 381, 384 

ir^flos, 163, 164, 186 η. 

x6re, 14, 15, 251 

xanpyo, 185 

πέποιθα, 163, cf. 187, 190, 269 

πέπονθα, 163 

πέπορθα, 180 

ΐΓ^τττω, 14 

πέπων, 384 

π€ρ' = φ€ρ', 359 

ireprfw, 102, 103 

W/>0w, 186 

περίββυτοί, 363 

πέρνημι, 102 

πέρροχος, 363 

ΐΓ^(Γ(τω, 367 

VW, 178, 251 

πέτταρκ, 391 

πεύθομαι, 183 

πέφ{ε)νω, 43, 289 

πέφεχηα, 183, 193 

πέφυκα, 359 

πεφυκω, 178 

π^γνυμι, 156, 185, 314 

πηδάω, 219 

\/πιδ, ib. 

πίδαξ, ib. 

πιέζω, 106 

Vtti0, 161, 162, 190 

irtflapos, 161, 190 

πιθανότης, 161 

πιθανόω, ib. 

πίθος, 106 

πΐμπλημι, 103 

πινυτότ, 408 

πιπράσκω, 102 

ιτ/τττω, 178, 251, 289 

ττίστόί, 378 

Tricrvpes, 15, 201, 252, 391 

ιτίτνω, 251 

πλα /coOs, 367 

ττλά£, 349, 367 

TtWTtuj.tsvwfe,» 27, 217 
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πλήθος, 103 

πλήσιος, 370 

πλήσσω, 367 

π\ύρ€ΐρ, 349 

πνεύμα, 193 

πνενω, 326 

•πνέω, 193 

ΐΓΐΌΐ;, ιδ. 

V™>, 171, 193, 408 

ττόδα?, 7, 213 

πόδες, ib. 

ποδοαν, 350 

ποδός, 7, 213 

ιτοάι> = ΐΓθΐΙω, 321 

πόθεν, 381 

ποιητής, 111 

ποιμήν, 353 

irotos, 11, 381, 392 

ποιπρύω, 171 . 

ποιφύσσω, 172 

πολεμαρχίώ, 253 

iroXeuw, 884 

ττόλί$, 103, 370 

jtoXXo's, 364 

πολύ(ο)ί, ιδ. 

πολύχροος, 20 

πόρ, 325 

πορθμός, 103 

πορμός, 359 

πόρροψ, 29 η. 

πόρος, 103 

πορφυριος, 252 

ποσσί=ποδ-σι, 201, 363 

Ποτίδα*, 228 

7TOUS, 236 

\/πρακ, 367 

πράκος, ib. 

πρακ-τεο-, 48 

πραξίομερ, 321 

πραξοΰρτι. ib. 

πράξω, ib 

πράσσω, 365, 367 

πρατος, 216 

πράττω, 365, 389 

πρϊπόισα, 237 

πρηρης, 132 

πρίαμαι, 102, 409 η. 

irpos, 352 

προσηνής, 132 

προ-τερο-, 48 

πρύμνη, 254 

πρύταρις, ib. 

πρω-το-, 51 

Virra*, 188, 366 

πτήσσω^πτάκ^ω, 49, 185, 188> 366 

πτίσσω, 864 

Ρ. Κ 



ι 



irroXe^os, 371 
πτολίνορθος, 186 
ιττόλΐί, 371 
y /πτυχ, 401 
πτυχή, ib. 
πτώξ, 188 
ΊΓτώσσω, ib. 
y /πνθ, 183 
πυλά£ι, 359 
πυ-ματο-, 48, 51, 254 

7Γυρ7°*> 103 
Πυρρό?, 19 
ttuW^tw, 348 
τωλϊομαι, 385 
πώμα, 215 

Ρ. 

V£a*, 188 

ράκος, 346 

/5αχία, 402 

ρ^^•ω=^€7-ί/ω 

pcG/io, 193 

ρ^α>, #. 

/%<«, 220 

Myw/u, 163, 185, 188, 340 

Ρτ/γοι/λοί, 230 

/fyftios, 394 

ρηκτός, 163 

ρ^ω, ίδ. 

ptfa, 346, 393 

Μ 193 

V/w, 193, 345 

ρόγχος, 401 

Σ. 

σαμφόρας, 205 
σάοί, 322, 823 
Σαπφώ, 358 
σα<^5, 212, 322, 401 

Vfff/3, 369 
σεΐρα, 150 
σ€λ^νΐ7, 322 
σεμνός, 369 
ν<τ€7Γ, 384 
\/<Γ€χ, 122, 291 
σευω, 193 

-σ-^ω (Fut. verb), 321 
aij/cds, 385 
σ0ά/α>, 401 
σί'ολο?, 255 
σί -yij, 322 
σιδάριος, 252 
Σί /ceXos, 278 
σω'ί, 252 



<©> 
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Σίσυφο*, 253 

^σίω (Fut. verb.), 321 

σκάζω, 322 

σκαιό*, 192 

\/σκαν, 317 

σκάτττα, 346 

σκάφος 253, 401 

σκεδάρννμί, 162 ν 

y /σκατ, 4 η., 11& 

σ /ceCos, 194 

ΣκητΙων, 251 

σκήτττρον, 216, 251, 317 

σιηίτΓτω, 251 

σκΊγκων, ib. 

σκία, 107, 192 

σκίδ-να-μαι, 49, 162 

σκίμττου*, 251 

σκ«>δάλαμο$, 193 

(τκ/ιτων, 216, 251 

σκόλοψ, 42 

σκοττ€Ϊν, 113 

σκοπό*, 114 

σκιίτο*, 195, 346, 347 

σκάφο?, 253 

σμύρνα, 347 

(0>υά, 324 

σουγγράφω*, 248 

(Γουν=σιίν, ιό. 

σοφό*, 401 

σοφώτεροί, 303 η. 

σττοίρω, 104, 119, 346 

σττάνίΑ, 348 

σνάρτον, 253 

σπέλεθοϊ, 346 

σιτβυδω, 187 η. 193 

σπουδή, 187 η., 193 

V<n™a, 187 

σπυρί*, 253 

V(<r)/w, 324 

στάδιο*, 395 

στατό*, 322 

σταυρό*, 100 

στέ -fo*, 346 

οτ^γω, 347 

στ€//3ω, 101 

στείχω, 183, 187 η., 190 

στέλεχο*, 100 

στέ\\ω=στ€\-ι/ω, 49, 100 

στέμφυλον, 101 

στ^ω, 347 

στερβό*, 321 

στ€υμαί, 101 

στημων, 100 

στιβαρά*, 101 

στφά* 9 ib. 



στίβο*, 101 

στ/φ (<rriy-yia) 313, 368 

στιΧβω, 317 

στιλίΓ-νόί, ίδ. 

V<rrtx, 183,-187 η., 190 

<ττ/χ€$, 190 

στοιβη, 101 

στοίχο?, 183, 184, 187 η., 190 

στόμα, 189 

\/στορ, 347 

στορ-έν-νυ-μι, 49, 322 

y /στραφ, 163 

στρόμβο*, ib, 

στροφή, 186 

στύμα, 254 

<ττώμνλο5, 189 

συ, 370 

V<n>, 193 

σνγκαλ^ω, 370 

συλλέγω, 363 

<ruV,.253, 346 

συ^, 370 

συρρέω, 363 

σφαίρα, 104, 119 

σφάλλω, 104, 120, 347 

σφάσσω, 365 

<T0e, 370 

σφ€νδόνη, 104, 347 

σφίδη, ib. 

σφίσι, 395 

σφραγίδα, .397 

σφρά"γΐΜ, ib. 

σφυρί*, 401 

σφυρ'ον, 104 

<Γ#ω, 370 

σχ€δίψ, 396 

σχ^ιοί, 395 

σχεδόν, 396 

σχΑ«, 401 

σχ/φ, 401 

σχ^, 193, 313 

-σω (Fut. verb.), 321 

σώθητι, 378 

σά**α(τ), 352 

σώ$, 372 



Τ. 



V™, 99 
y/ra\ 44 
τάλαυ, 227, 237 
Vrav, 99 
τάναο*, ib. 
τανηΚ^γη*, 303 η. 
Τάνταλο?, 167 
τάττη?.» 316 
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τάσι*, 99, 324 
ταΰρο*, 322, 346 
y /ταφ, 101 
τάφο*, 4 η., 101, 230 
τάφων, 101 
re, 381 

reyyw, 14, 387 

τέ*γο*, 346 

τέθηκα, 4 η., 101, 126 

ταμά=τιμ'ή, 228 

τ€-1-ν-ω, 49, 99, 320 

τβ/ρω, 42 

τε/χεϊ, 226 

re/ceiy, 102 

τίκταίνομαι, 212 

τέκτων, 102 

Vrey, 99 

τένων, ib. 

reovs, 235 

-rep, 129 

repas, 352 

repeat, 320 

τέρην, 42 

τέσσαρε*, 15, 98, 201, 212, 364, 

390, 391 
τέτανο*, 99, 172 
τέταρβ*, 391 
Vrer(F)apej, 98, 201 
TerpairciXcu, 170 
reropes, 98, 201, 212 
τέτροφα, 187, 209 η. 
τέτταρ€*, 365 
* rerrtl, 166 
τέτυφα, 215, 269 
τετνφοτ-, 146, 352 
τέτυφ(σ)θ€, 349 
τετνφνΐα, 320 
retfxw, 344, 401 
τέφρα, 401 
τέχνη, ib. 
rft 99 
Ti?0«5s, 125 
-χίίρ, 216 
τιθασό*, 172 
Ti0e/s, 352, 353 
τίθεσαι, 324 
r^i7A*t, 2, 13, 34, 173, 177, 188, 252, 

378 
TifliW, 125, 172 
τ/0ΐ7<«» 324 
π06ί, 172 
τίΧΚειν, ib. 
ημα^ο(μι), 48 
τιμάω, ib. 
πρ=τίί, 825 
τ/$ 14, 381, Bb% 392 



τ lt ραίνω, 42 

τίω, 391 

\/ τ λα, 44 

-ro, 47 η. 

τ όζον, 102 

rrfvps, 99 

-τορ, 129 

τόρνο*, 42 

roi5=<ru, 248 

row, ιδ. 

τούχα, ib. 

τρανή*, 42 

rpairefa, 367 

\/τραφ, 209 η., 213 

rpa0w, 210, 212 

τράχω, 212 

τρέμω, 42 

rp^irw, 42, 384 

Vrpe^, 209 η., 213 

rpe>w, 187, 209 η., 401 

\/τρεχ, 113 η. 

τρέω, 42 

τρηρό*, ib. 

τρήρων', ib. 

y /τριβ, 55 

τρίβω, 42, 55 

τρίδούλο*, 170 

τρισμέγιστο*, ib. 

-τρον, 401 

τρόπαιον, 184 

τροπή, 184 

τρύπανον, 42 

τρυπάω, 43 

τρύχω, ib. 

τρύω, 42 

η*, 370 

Tt/tfe, 254 

ηίκο$, 102, 344 

τνπτ% 324 

τιίιτ-τ-ω, 50 

rOf?=rots, 229 

τυφθεί*, 236 

τύφω, 378 

τυχέΐν, 102 

-τώρ, 216, 255 



ύ0ρίφ, 394 
u£pts, 317 
fryiifr, 194 
ύδωρ, 324, 403 
fop /ία, 219 
it, ib. 
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vlos, 133, 231, 232, 320 
•v*o-, 265 
ν\η, 19 
tyakos, 254 
tywtf, 321 
ϋμμ€*, ib. 
ϋμοιος, 254 
inrd, 250 

υπερήφανοι, 303 η. 
inrepl, ib. 
vrefxplaXoSy 255 
ντερφυής, ib. 
ύτήνη, 132 
vnvoi, 348, 869 
ύτνων=νττνΟ€ν, 236 
for*, 324, 403 
υττόφαντα, 43 η., 112 
ύτόφανσα, 43 η. 
ύσ /ii^, 41, 321 
ύσ•τατο-, 48, 51 
ΰστ€ρο$, 403 



Φ. 



y /φαΎ, 113 η. 

tf>aew<fc, 363 

V0aF, 43 η, 112, 320 η. 

φαινόλης, 278 

0α-/-ν-ω, 43, 49, 186 

φαισί, 227 

φάλαινα, 116 

0α/Α&, 182 

0οΑ*ί, 43, 48, 182, 320 η. 

y /φαν, 171 

φά -'vxu, 337 

^ai^, 43 

φάοτ, 43, 320 η. 

φάσιι, 216 

φάσκω, 175 

ν#«Ί 43 
V0ep, 113 η. 

φ£ρ-€-Τ€, 49 

φίρ€(τ)ι, 350 
φέριστοι, 320 η. 
φέρ-ο-μα>, 49, 262 
φέρ-οντα, 212 
01/W, 207 
0€*γω, 156, 183, 193 

Φτνκ, no 

0^77, 43, 216 . 
017ΑΟ, 351 
0ifr/>, 358, 362 
φήριο?, 362 
**τ/, 370 
φθίνω, 193 



\ 



φθϊσίμβροτκ, 193 
Φώίαί, 228 
φιδιτήί, 106 
φιδίτιον, ib. 
φιλομμειδήι, 846 
0/λοί, 193 
0tTvs, 255 
0(τΰω, 255, 879 
φοινίκιοί, 252, 320 
^op/SiJ, 339 
- φορέοισι, 237 
φόρμίΎξ, 343 
0o/)of, 129, 207 . 
V0/>a7, 313, 314 
φρα-γμόι, 103 
φράδδω, 368 
^afw, 393 

φράσσω, 313, 314, 349 
φρατήρ, 129 
0ρψ, 132 

φρίσσω =φρικ•ι/ ω, 49 
φροντίι, 132 
φρούδος, 401 
φρουρός, 150 
Φρ(τγ€$, 19 
V0v, 55, 255, 379 
V0vy, 183, 184, 193 
0νγά(δ)Γ, 397 
φυλον, 195 
0ιί/>δ)/ι>, 397 
0u(T(s, 195 
0ωντ7, 216 
0ws, 128 

Χ. 

χαίρειν, 123 
χαλκέο*, 226, 321 
χαμα-, 122 
χαμα^ε, *δ. 
χαμάθίν, ib. 
χάμαι, 371 
χαμόθίν, 122 
χαρά, 292 

χα/Μ-( FW-» 52, 146 
χαρίεσσα, 366 
χά /Dtref, 123 η. 
XdVts, 337 
χ^μωρ, 133, 159 
χελνι^, 218 
χελώνη, ib. 
χώσω, 193 
χεύω, 193, 326, 337 
χέω, 193 
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Xfiifa 251 
χθων, 371 
χντών, 4 η. 
χΙων, 339 
χλόη, 123, 337 
χ\ωρό$, 123 
χορ-Η 337 
Vxpa, 216 
χρήμα, ιδ. 

χ^€*^, 337 

χρυσός, 123 
Vxv, 193 



ψίθυρος 255 



*. 



Ω. 
ώ /Sea, 327 
ώ0-^-«, 49 
ώκυ-, 94, 211, 215 
ιϊ\αφοι, 236 
ωλ«Η 209 
ώμοαρ, 350 
ώμο*, 209 
«Fifo, 236 
ώ*ουμψ€ΐ>, 248 
ώτολοί, 236 
ώρα, 113, 134, 150 
ώρα, 138 
ώρύω, 195 
ώί, 139 
ώϊ, 47 η., 139, 321, 323 



III. LATIN INDEX. 



A. 

-a (fern, nom.), 309 

ab, 4 n., 105 

abdere, 34 n., 44, 125 ,.125 η . 

abei, 241 

abietis, 287 

abnuont, 262 

abolere, 149 

abs, 294 

abstineo, 413 

aocuso (causa), 245 

acer, 185 

Acheruntem, 262 

Acherun(ti)s, 278 

Aeherunsius, 377 

acies, 94, 185, 211 

Acilee, 19 

actus, 118, 374 

acu-o, 48, 94, 211 

acu-8, i&. 

ad, 4 n. 

adbitere, 319 

ad-fatim, 337 

adflictat, 306 n. 

adicio, 287 

ad-ol-esco, 14£ ' 

adsecla, 188 

aduena(e), 330 

aduhus, 278 

aecum, 286 

aedee, 34 n., 192, 192 n^ 338 

aeger, 192 

aeg(e)ri, 293 

aegiotus, 192 

aemulus, ib. 

aequiparaore, 268 

aequom, 286 

aerumna, 278 

aes, 238 n. 

Aesculapius, 259, 410 

aestas, 158, 192 

nestm, 192 

aeaom, 193, 326 



Vag, 118, 267, 268, 288 
ag(e)ri, 293 
ager(os), 300, 310 
agnitus, 268 
ago, 185, 188, 271 
aides, aidilis, 238 
Aimilius, 239 
aio, 330 
aiquom, 238 
Vak, 185 
alacris, 265 
Albinius, 338 
Albius, ib. 
Alcumena, 259, 410 
Alexander, 304 
Alfidius, 397 
Alfius, ib. 
alicubi, 47 n., 349 
ali(c)unde, 349 
ali-enus, 287 
-alis, 379 
al(i)tus, 294 
altare, 216 
alt(o)rix, 292 
altus, 374 
alum(i)nus, 294 
alumnus, 210, 262, 278 
amabare, 4 n., 333 
amabaris, 4 n. 
amaberis, ib. 
amare, ib. 
amareris, ib. 
amas, 306 
amasius, 377 
amasso, 296 
amat, 306 
ama(ue)ram, 334 
amauero, 296 
am(aya)o, 48 
ambages, 185, 268 
ambo, 211, 338 
\ amittebat, 307 



iffli', 349 


auie, 209 




amor, 332 


au.(i)apex, 297 




augor, 124, 339 


aula, 244 




anguis, 121, 210, 340 


mum, 336 




anguetns, 77, 124, 131 


Aurelius, 142 




anhelo, 268, 301 


«ureolna, 284 




Anienia, 288 


aurichalcum, 245 




imimw, 302 


Aurora, 142, 112 n., 194 




animai, ib. 


aumulor, 245 




ftuimnlio), 802 


Jilt ecu! tare, ib. 




animal(i), 811 






animus, 132 


Auster, 143 




-jlii tin, 377 






Antioco, 360 






aniiua, 124 






ape;r, 349 


B. 




«piastre, 262 






apad, 316 


Bucanal, 360 






bad is so, 19, 333 






balatro, 410 




aquai, 243 


balaena, 116 




Aquil(l)ins, 277 


balineum, 258 




ara = asa, 216,332 


lialo, 116 




aranea, 351 


-bam, 113 




oraro, 30, 147 


barba, 338 




Mat, 307 


Barbati (gen. sing.), 243, 259 




arbiter, 319 


bellum, 349, 392 




arbor, 332 


belua, 277 




arboria, ib. 


bene, 284, 308 




ailing, 259 


bene-uoluB, 266 




arbuscula, 262 


buiii-uolus, ib. 




arbuetum, 262, 2Θ4 


-ber, 279 




arceo, 403 


-bero-, 293 






biberef uiuere), 335 




aroite neua, 205 


bibo, 179 




urfaerant, 318 


biduom, 112 




arfuisse, ib. 


biennium, 267 




-aria, 379 


bllRBlQae, 297 




Wmi-ger, 265 ' 


bi&, 349, 392 




Arpinas, 810 


blatero, 410 




art us, 374 


■bo, -bis (fnt.), 25, 50 




aruorsum, 318 


Boblicola, 179 





«sinus, 211 
uspergo, 267 
UHpernor, 104 
aspero-, 258 
dstitit, 307 
auceps, 267 
aadac(i)ter, 294 
audio, 144 
audi(ui)t, 298 
aud.i(ya)-o, 48 
aogeat, 307 
augeo, 194 
uu(i)deo, 894 



bono a, 330 

bonus, 392 

boa, 109, 209 

bre(gh)uis, 310. 351 

breuie, 117, 387 

br(e)u(i)ma, 294 

breuitat-, 216 

Btugea, 19 

Itrnudueium, 378 

Imbile, 328, 336 
| bubus, 276 
; bucitia, 11G 

bucca, ib. 

bulbus, 21ft 
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Burrus, 19, 247 
-bus, 25, 308 

c: 

cadamitas, 318 
CaeciliuB, 284 
caecus, 192 
caedo, ib. 
caelum, 347 
Caius, 315 
c(a)lam, 188 
calamitas, 318 
cal(i)du8, 293 
caligo, 188, 2G8 
calim, 284 
calx(-ic-), 293, 299 
Campane, 310 
Vcan, 267 
cams, 348 
canistrum, 281 
Canusitim, 378 
Vcap, 267, 279 
cap(e)ri, 293 
cap-i-o, 49 
career, 165 
cardinis, 281, 288 
carmen, 332 
carniuoruH, 171 
carnufex, 276 
Carpasus, 317 
Cartago, 360 
Carthago, 20 n. 
casa, 348 

Casmenae, 332, 351 
ca(s)nus, 351 
cassus, 373 
cast-i-monia, 265 
castreie = castro-is, 242 
caetrum, 8, 107 
catapulta, 258 
cauea, 195 
caueo, 185 ■ 
caui, ib. 
caulae, 195 
cauos, 195, 347 
caupo, 195 
causi-dicus, 265 
caussa, 20, 331 
cecidi, 269 
Cecilius, 239 
celare, 188 
celer-is, 265 
celerrimus, 372 
celsus, 374 
ce(n)aor, 350 



cepet, 241 

-ceps (cap), 280 

-cer, 279 

cere-brum, 96 , 

cer(e)ritu8, 299 

oeruix, 96 

ceruos, 97, 260, 334 

ce(s)na, 351, 372 

Cethegus, 20 u. 

chorda, 19 

cieo, 96 

cilium, 188 

cincinnus, 165, 172 

cineris, 279 

cio, 96 

-cio, 389 

circumsisto, 299 

cito, 309 

citus, 96 

ciuis, 95 

ciuitas, ib. 

ciui- tat-, 99 

(o)lamentum, 277 

clamor, 259, 292, 299, 348 

clarus, 292, 299 

Claudius, 244 

claustrum, 378 

cliuos, 193 

Clodius, 244 

cludo, 245 

Clusius, 245 

Cnaeus, 315 

cnata, ib. 

-co, 265 

Vcoc, 11, 367 

cochlear(i), 311 

cocus, 11, 384 

coerator, 242 

cognitus, 268, 301 

co-go, 296 

co(i)mo, 297 

coirauit, 191 

c(oi)uncti, 296 

colere, 384 

collega, 188 

colligo, 268 

colouus, 384 

columba, 278, 385 

columna, 210, 262, 278 

comissor, 281 

con, 253 

condemno, 267 

condere, 34 n., 44, 125 

condicio, 367, 376 



confinia, 346 


'ounctus, 296, 330 




οοοίαχ, 138 


oupio, 195 




consilium, (Kill), 284 


cnpressne, 292 




co(n)sol, 27", 330 


cnrabia, 241 




consul, 331 


cutoolio, 315 




contactum, 2ΙΪ9 


cur-r-o, 49 




eiiiitiiiiscuin, 282 


cnreor, 374 




contingo, 207 


cursus, ib. 




euntio, a% 297, 37S 


(c)uti, 349 




I'untiiiijiibiuido-, 53 


cutis, 347 




(■initnlnrniiim, 267 






eouubiuin, 330 


D. 




conuicium, 376 




copa, 195 


Vda, 112, 270 




copia, 401 


daeruma=laoruma, 318 




coqniua, 11, 385 


dare, 211 




coquo, 1 4, 3Si 


darl, 310 




curd-, 1)7, 211, 349 






CorintuB, 360 


dator, 46, 51,251 




Comelio(e), 353 


datorem, 216 




comiger, 205 


daturas, 254 




comu, 97 


dearnm, 332 




corolla, 293 


deb(e)ui,293 




corporis, 258, 279 


decern, 208, 213, 264 




eorporus (gen.), 259 


deelino, 193 




OOVV!llfsil(!lltllB,851 


de|c)nuB, 351 




onsen li. jut, 202 ■ 


dfdi. fdfidit), 356 




cosol, 331 


dedere, ib. 




oo turn it, 896 


dederimus, 302 




co-uen-ti-on-, 52 


dedoi-i, 263 




crapulft, 258 


dederont, 262 




craBtini (loc.), 242 


dedemnt, 279, 302 




crae.tLO.o-, 48 


dedet, 241 




creare, 832 


dedi, 270, 310 




ci-filr ibuse), 265 


dedlmus, 301 




cred-i-bilis, 265 


dedo, 338 




credon(e), 298 


dedrolot), 263, 856 




tatUi (base), 291 


dedrot, 263, 299, 301 






defrudo (fraud.), 245 




crista, 96 


de(hi)beo, 301 




caba (base), 265, 291 


deioerent, 240 




oublaioi, 291 


daico, 191, 240 




(c)ubi, 47 η., 849 


deiero, 268 




cnb-i-culorn, 265 


deiuos, 191, 240 




cubitum, 292 


delinire, 268 




cubui, 292 


-dem, 330 n, 395 




cucnlus, 164 


Demipfco, 266 




cucumis, 165 


deu(t)s, 407 




cucuni, 269 


deripio, 267 




enlmon, 278 


de-rupio, ib. 




-culo-, 386 


detrecto, ib. 




colter, 848 


de(u)os, 333 




coitus, 27S, 371 


deos, 33, 34, 34 n., 112 




cum 286, 886 


dextera, 277, 305 




(c)unde, 349 


deitro-, 293, 304 




eunclor, 37» 


(d'jiacua, V& 
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(D)iuiuB, 349 








v/dio, 191 








dic(e>, 300, 811, 376 


ecne, 2Θ6, 333, 386 






dicebam, 213 


%/ed, 409 






dieio, 37 5 


edi, 188 






dico, 191 








dicundo. 262 


egenua, 210 






did id, 270 


egeo, 124 






did» co, 351 


egi, 188, 271 






die (gen.), 333 


ego, 47 ii., 309 






dice, iaa 


eire, 191, 240 






die(n)i, 333 


eis, 212 






Dieepiter, 267 


eius, 330 






■lillii'ilLs, -J < .'.i. 284, 285 


-olio, 293 








-en, 264 






(D)iouia, 349 


endo, 282 






discip(u)lina, 292, 299 


epintula, 258, 309 






discipulua, 385 


equeeter, 373, 378 






dieoo, 350 


equestris, 266 






displioet, 269, 281 


equites, 387 






diseilio, 267 


equoe, 146, 211, 251, 286 


333, 3f 




diu, 396 


eram, 12, 189 n., 332 






dinisBQB, 373 


ereiflonndae, 262 






dinrnus, 263, 284 


ergo, 309 






dile (inf.), 295 


-era, 279 






diiti, 295, 301 


-em, 293, 330, 332 






do, 3, 46, 126 


Ves, HO, 409 






■do, 395 


-efl, (it), 280 






doceam, 235 


es, 294 






doceo, 301 


-eaco (ϋ), 282 






doc(e)ui, 293 


ease (Ved), 372 






doml, 310 


(e)sumus, 410 






dom-ibus, 265 


(ejBumfi), ib. 






domo, 213 


e(sunt)i, ib. 






domnn), 78 


est (ed.), 294, 373 






domns, 33, 115, 211 


euatem, 212, 280 






donum, 46, 112, 215 


ex, 294 






do(t)s, 112 


-ex (ic), 279 






douco, 55, 194 


exaestumo, 239 






drachunm, 259, 410 


eia(g)men, 361 






dubiue, 392 


expando, 269 






Vdne, 56 


expertue, 374 






duellatoree, 392 


exta, 138 . 






duellam, 349, 392 


extempolo, 292 






duis, 392 


externa, 138 






dum, 330 j)., S95 


extini(is)en), 295 






dmnetum, 293 


extra, 138 






duonoro(m), 259 








ciu on us, 392 


F. 






duplex, ib. 






dupnndi, 262, 279 


faba, 339 






duraeumue, 372 


fab(e)rica, 299 






dnritij* fl , 283 


Fabius, 335 
Viae, 296 n. 






Atu, 48 
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J07 

(haedus), 337 

110 

ι (Falerii), 378 , 

L04, 347 

14, 373, 374 

337 

le, 355 

is, 238 n., 355 
(os), 310 
19 

313, 314, 349 
us, 351 
37 

is, ib. 
o, 268 
^,339 
267 

jus, 265 
,337 
,295 
295 n. 
.25 

m, 295 
171 

;i, 295 n. 
j(i)so, 295 
, 270, 359 

55, 190 
17, 354 
25 

a, 125, 210, 320 n. 
s, 279 
ra, 413 
, 320 n. 
409 
221, 358 

129 

, 328, 336, 379 
im, 1 
lum, 262 

;em, 212, 262, 280 
tia, 337 
tinum, ib. 
as, 262, 276, 410 
,294 
i,372 
594 
s,129 
t, 262, 410 
*,337 
34 
ι, ib. 
s, 375 
55, 190 
301 



fides, 104, 191, 196, 347 

fido, 55, 190 

fidus, 191, 196 

figit, 307 

fileai, 283 

filiolus, 284 

filios (nom.), 259 

filius, 125 

filum, 372 

findo, 162 

finis, 26, 372 

firmus, 337 

fissus, 373, 374 

fixus, 373, 375 

flamen, 351 

flamma, 26, 372 

flecto, 50 

fle(u)o, 193 

flucti-uagus, 265 

fluere, 246 

flumen, 194 

Vfluv, 333 

fluant, ib. 

fluuios, 193, 246 

fluxus, 375 

fodi, 189 

fod-i-o, 49, 189 

foedere, 242 

foedus, 190, 191, 196 

folus, 337 

fordeum, 360 

fordeus, 337 

fores, ib. 

forma, ib. 

Formiae, ib. 

formido, ib. 

formonsus, 331 

formus, 13, 337 

fors, 129 

fortis, 17 

fortuna, 129 

forum, 337 

fostis, ib. 

Fouius(=Fabius), 335 

fractum, 163, 201 

fractus, 12 

Vfrag, 12, 267 

fragilis, 185 

fragor, 12 

frango, 163, 188, 346 

fratribus, 25 

fregi, 163, 188 

fremere, 343 

friare, 337 

fron(ti)s, 311 
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fructa-osus, 146 
frudaui, 245 
frugi£er(oe), 302 
frnndes, 279 
fruor, 387 
frustra, 245 
Vfu, 55, 125 
mat, 307 
fiiet, 241 
Vfag, 184 
fugio, 156, 337 
fui, 118, 291, 337 
fulget, 307 n. 
fulgor, 278 
fultus, 351 
fuluos, 278 
fumue, 127, 195, 337 
funda, 104, 347 
Fundanius, 360 
fungus, 104 
funebris, 265 
funus, 195 
furfur, 165 
Furie, 239 
Furio(s), 355 
fustis, 262 
futare, 337 
future, ib. 

G. 

garrire, 40 

gau(i)deo, 294, 301 

gauisus, 294 

gener, 410 

generis = genesis, 212, 259, 279 

genua, 334 

genu, 109 

genus, 44, 212, 259 

gero, 332 

gesieti, 241 

gi-g-n-o, 179 

giluos, 123 

Vglab, 42 

glaber, 42, 317 

gloria, 314 

glutire, 171 

Vgna, 107 

gnaiuod, 356 

gnarus, 107, 215 

gno-sco, 44, 50, 107 

grac-i-lis, 265 

gramen, 339, 344 

grando, 339 

granum, ib. 

gratus, 123, 292 



grauis, 116, 388 
guberno, 315 
gala, 171 
gurgulio, 171, 315 
gynaeceum, 229 

H. 

haba, 339 

hab(e)ui, 293 

hae-ce, 311 

haedus, 337 

Hannibal, 307 

hanser, 339 

harena, 339, 405 

hariolus, 337 

(h)aruspex, 405 

hand, 316, 356 

haurio, 332 

haustus, 373 

haut, 316 

Hecuba, 258, 276 

heluos, 123 

herba, 339 

Herooles, 258 

Hercolue, ib. 

here(d)s, 377 

herei (loo.), 242, 339, 371 

hic(e),47n., 242, 311,376 

hiemps, 12, 133, 339, 412 

hilar-is, 265 

hisce (nom. pL), 311, 355 

ho(d)c(e), 47 n. 

hodiernus, 263 

Hoelas=Hylas, 243 

ho(i)ornus, 296 

holera, 123, 337, 339 

holus, 339 

homo, 122, 145, 309 

homlnis, 281, 301 

homullus, 278, 293 

homunoulus, 262 

honestus, 280 

honos, 259 

hordeus, 337 

Hortensius, 377 

hortus, 333 

hospes, 340 

hosticapas, 279, 331 

hostis, 337, 339 

humus, 122, 371 

hune, 262, 278 
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o,49 

47 η. 
rices, 188 
s pater, 269 
184 
, 367 

282 
Γη. 

282 

, 221, 384 
288 
, ib. 

►ilis, 108 
o, 51 
im, 1 
191 
!63 

brae (lie), 284 
)), 298 
,268 
, 288, 301 

293 

es, 287 
d, 173, 268 
3illus, 267 
r, 173, 192 
inis, 216 
tus, 336 
igo, 271 
leretis, 240 
tus, 267 
i, 385 
eo, 124 

282 

i)tiae, 297, 376 
ra, 293 
le, 308 
o, 336 
igo, 267 
cus, ib. 
los, 239 , 
tus, 330 
linns, 284, 385 
ro, 239 
θ, 384 
3io, 284 
3U8, 267 
l-to, ib. 
imna, 383 
,282 
,281 
atis, 246 
x, 194, 246 
nto, 246 
194, 246 
enia, 229 



ipse, 47 n., 263 

ipsins, 288 

iracundus, 299 

ire, 191 

-isco(e), 281 

iseaid, 46, 47 n., 139 

i(s)dem, 351 

iste (is(e)te), 47 n. 

ita, 47 n., 308 

-itat-, 282, 288 

-itia, 282 

-it-ion-, ib. 

-itudin-, ib. 

-itus(a), ib. 

-itus(e), ib. 

iunctum, 163 

Iuppiter, 113, 267, 268 

inbe, 310 

iubeo, 297 

index, 351 

ingernm, 138 

ingum, 41, 137, 330, 395 

inngo, 163 

iunxi, ib. 

inr(i)gium, 288, 293, 297, 301 

iuris-eonsnltus, 31 n. 

ins, 330, 394 

-ins (compar.), 282 

inuenis, 115 

inxta, 138, 294 



K. 



K(alendae), 315 
K(aeso), ib. 



L. 






Labici, 335 
labor, 129 
lacer, 346, 348 
lacerna, 346 
lacer ο , 185 
lacrnma, 19 
lac(t), 354 
lac(ti), 311 
lacunar(i), 311 
lacnbns, 376 
laesns, 373 
laetns, 193 
laevos, 192 
lamentnm, 348 
lanx, 349 
lapillns, 372 
lapsns, 373, 875 
Larcius, Zl^ 
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Lares, 332 


Laciom, 2S0 




Lartiua, 876 


laciecit, 282 




lasduoe, 160 


Luoiiis, 194, 231, 246 □., 260 




Jjwps, 333 


Lucullna, 281 




lateb(e)ra, 293 


hicrnm, 152 




lutoralin, 379 


Indibriom, 265 




latns, 348, 319 


lumen, 351 




lauere, 349 


lana, 114, 361 




lanere, 211 


lnni(nom.),309n. 




lauema, 162 


lupus, 348, 385 




Lanici, 336 


]utmn, 128 




lan(d)a, 297 


lyra, 18, 19 




Laurentnm, 37Θ 






lauii. (flu), 846 
lautua, 195, 244 


M. 






lecionea, 216 


Vmac, 185 




legimna, 864 


maoer, ib. 




legitnr. 25 


macero, ib. 




lego, 1 88, 1Θ9 


machine, 268 




leber = liber, 240 


maoister, 315 




leiber, 190, 240 


maeBtus, 192 




leitee, 191 


mage, 355 




Lemniselene, 266 


magifi, 282 




Lenceaie, 194 


magistreie (num.), 355 




leuigare, 28S 


magi(u)B, 291 




leuir, 114, 317 


magntie, 210, 371 
malar, 140, 961 




leuis, 210, 351, 388, 406 




lex, 188, 189 


male, 308 




liber, 190 


male-ficue, 266 




lib(e)ri, 293,' 299 


mali-ficue, ib. 




libero, 258 


malig(e)nue, 297 




libet, 161 


mali-uoluB, 266 




licet, 384 


mancipium, 267 




lignum, 318 


mine, 310 




ligurio, 839 


manere, 134, 135, 187, 210 




limn?, 347, 361 


manipulus, 886 n. 




lingua, 282, 317 


manaum, 375 




li-no, 4Θ 


mantare, ib. 




linqno, 381 


man(u)cepe, 296 




lis, 288, S48 


man(u)datue, ib. 




litea, 12 


manuB, 216 




lixua, 375 


manna, ib. 




loountur, SRrt 


manuB, 305 




locnB, 277, 343 


man(u)euetuB, 296 




loebertas, 1UU 


mare, 263, 334 




lonpitudo, 999 


mare (gen.), 264 




lpqunr, 307 


margini b, 281 




loquoutrr, 2C3 






lotus, 211 


mari(d) (abl.), 263 




Loueana, 2115 


maxBumoB, 205 n. 




LouCania, 194 


med,395 




Louiina, ib. 


medeor, 135 




lubet, 151, 338 


medicnB, ib. 




νΊαο, 147 


meditor, ill. 




Juceo, ib. 
Ludlius, 284 
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memini, 187 


midgeo, 278 




memor, 171, 172, 347 


mul(g}ei, 350 




memoria, 135, 171 


mnl(g)aua, 374 




mendax, 135 


mubebr-is, 265 




Menerva, 281 


maris, 332 




mens, 187 


murmur, 165, 171 




menaa, 173 


morns, 194 




mensarum, 333 






mensura, 173 


muea, 230 




mentio, 135 


mjrrha, 347 










men(tijs, 311 


N. 




mereo, 136 




meretod, 2B2 


narrate, 1 08, 348 




meridies, 319 


nascor, 175 




merltaB(e), 2S2 


nan(i)fragus, 297 




mertare, 375 


nauim, 264 




UlLTi, 36 


nanis, 194 




meta, 216 


ne, 47 n. 




metior, 173 


nebula, 129 




meun, 278 


Vnec, 268 




mihi, 284, 310, 339 


nee, 311 




miles, 350 


nee a (base), 291 




mina, 25!), 410 


neca(u)i, ib. 
nepotes, 316 




minus, 282 


neqidem, 386 




Mmmrios, 3Θ6 


□eque, 311 




miras, 347 


Nerius, 133 




mieceo, 314 






miser, 192 


nemos, 347 




miser(i)tus, 204 


neu(e), 245, 311, 311 n. 




Mithridates, 266 


ne-nter,245 




mit-t-o, 49 


neutiquam, 246 




moderor, 135 


neutro, 293 




modo, 309 


nex, 100, 187 




modus, 135, 216 


nidne, 251 




moeuera, 191 


nig(e)ri, 293, 396 n. 




niulestus, 300 


niger, 396 n . 




mola, 253, 32* 


nihil (nehil), 284 




mollis, 211, 3T3 


ningit, 339 




mi.11111 lit mil, 2B4 


ningo, 133 




raomordi, 269 


ninguo, 340 




mon-e(ya)-o, 48, 135, 187 


nisi, 310 




nionatruin, 135,412 


nitor, 348 
nil, 347 




monneront, ib. 


nooeo, 100, 187 




monuerunt, ib. 


noot-, 253 




./mor, ]35 


nomen, 52, 108, 264, 313 




mora, ib. 


liondimim, 246 






nontiatns, ib. - 




mortalis, 379 


bos, 47 n. 




mns, 216 


nostra(ti)e, 298 




VmoT, 294 


nostra, 293 




moueo, 189 


notus, 348 




mod, ib. 


nouem, 204 




mug-i-o, 40, 311 


ηο(ο.φΜΛ,835 


\ 
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no(ne)nmt, 333 


orbne, 338 




noundinum, 246 


orior, 148, 211 




nonntioe, 246, 375 


•one, 279 




nnuoa, 212, 333 


ob, 211, 354 




noi, 100, 166, 250 n. 


cwdUnm,293 




T,uh>,~., m, 338 


oscnlor, 245 




nnbo, 19S 


oslendo, 413 




undine, 112 


-©BOB, 116 




nam, 47 n. 


otinm, 375 




nnncnpo, 296 


oos, 327 




nuudimira, 246 


onis, 209, 211 




minting, 246, 278, 297, 375 






mirus, 133, 347 






nu t ue, 194 


P. 




0. 


Vpa. 179 








ob, 105 


paciscor, 156, 185, 188 


314 


obex, 330 


paedor, 195 




obicio, 287, 330 


paenitet, 195 




obicit, 287 


poemilft, 278 




obiurigare. 288 


pagns, 314 




obeecro, 267 


palea, 105 




ocellus, 293 


Palilia, 379 




oecepeo, 295 


palma, 292, 299 




oc-eido, 239 


palnmbes, 385 




oc-cul-o, 188, 284 


pango, 188 




occnpo, 267, 280 


ρ anna, 348 




ocior, 211 


papaner, 165 




oe-ine, 9* 


Vpar, 271 




octo, 209 


parens, 348 




oenluB, 211, 367, 384 


parentee, 103 




odor, 211,318 


paricidaa, 331 




oemiB (nuns), 242 


pario, 103 




Ufellft, 300 


parfa, 343 




officioa, 297 


pars, 103, 212 




oinna (onus), 191, 242, 256 






oitilc (utile), 191 


partim, it/. 




ol(e)faeio, 296, 318 


paaco, 163, 175 




olere, 816 


pnasus, 373, 374 




oils, 244 


pate <ba*e), 264 




■olio, 293 


pater, 51 




-oh», 284 


patiVirifi, 293, 299 




-orisnn, 146 


pat-i-bulum, 264 




opens, 279 


patre, 308 




opifex, 302 


patred, 356 




opilio, 884 


patrem, 352 




opiums, 211 


patricius, 376 




opiparua, 31 n. 


patrts, 212 




opos, 259 


pau(ci)per, 297 




opprimar, 307 


pauimentum, 195 




opa, 401 


panire, to. 




optnmo-, 48, 51 


pardnm, 277 




oquoltiid, 986 


peeten, 264 




V°r, 148 
orb(i)B, 811 


■oec-t-o, 50 
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;er, 280 
ter(is), 311 
213 
188 

, 268, 301, 351 
273,305 . 
), 49 
o, 278 
,, 372, 374 
3i, 270 
i,271 
, 270, 271 
ia, 386 
Isus, 278 
rinus, 267 
rilis, 269 
ilum, 103 
3ro, 351 
t, 307 
is, 103 
•us, 268 
iies, 268 
tior, 268 
icet, 269 
3sus, 239 
tax, 268 
lus, 278 
287, 268 
ritum, 385 
rae, 258 
>pum, 304 
wphia, 19 
, 190 
is, 288 
ri 293 
ris, 279 
s, 282 
104 

is, 360 

lnoe (nom. pi.), 242 
lis, 282, 387 
i,351 
(i), 311 
i,106 
»)rina, 292 
;a, 348 
re, 185 
re, ib. 
rtus, 349 
&185 
, ib. 

a, 229, 301 
itrum, 244 
ins, ib. 
, 371, 386 n. 
dus, 330 

P. Κ 



\ 



plebe(s)i, 333 

plebs, 103, 371 

plenus, 103 

ploera, 242 

ploirume (nom. pi.), 241, 242, 243 

pl(oi)us, 330 

plostrum, 244 

Plotus, ib. 

pious, 246 

poculum, 179, 292 

poena, 194, 195 

Poenicas, 242 

pomoerium, 243 

pono, 309 n. 

popina, 11, 385 

Poplicola, 179 

poplicus, 246 

poplo-, 265 

poploe (nom. pi.), 242 

poposci, 269 

popularis, 379 

ρδρμίπθ, 172 

pop(u)lus, 292, 371. 

Porsen(n)a, 281 

porta, 103 ι 

portio, 212 

portus, 103 

-pos, 254 

pos(i)tus, 294 

po(s)moerium, 351 

po(s)no, ib. 

posse, 296 

posthabere, 268 

post(i), 311 

postridie, 309 

Postume, 264 

pote, 355 

potus, 179, 215 

prae (in comp.), 239 

praehendo, 297 

prae(hi)da, 238 

prae(i)tor, 297 

praesens, 238 

prae-s-to, 294 

prae-stol-or, 100 

precari, 188 

preimos (= primus), 240 

prendo, 297 

pressus, 373, 374 

pretor (= praetor), 239 

pridie, ib. 

pri-mo, 51, 239 

principium, 330 

priua-tus, 239 

priuignus, ib. 

prbbaueroiit, 2<ft 



^ 



\ 



Proolnu.SM 


flan niemiii*, 3*> 


Proculiu. Λ. 


qua***, 311 


proen, 1*J 


qoinqoe, 14. Κ L 3*4 


J T'-H/i jfrj, j-7 




pttrfitaor , il. 


quia:; i.s-. HI 


probib•». 2*7, 1M 


qois. 14. 333 


pnibibwni, 290 


qmsqiDluc, 155 


{itbtibneru. Ϊ4. 


qnisjuis, it. 


proieem, 287 


quo, 98 


prontib*, 1 -',■-> 


qood, 47 n. 


ρτο«αατ)Η. 29β 


■j'iui, quei = qni, 21j 


publiceie (ποια.;, 305 


qnom.986 


publican, 265 


qoot, 311 


|mde|l*»), 2« 


qootie(n)i, 351 


pnrl-i-bundm, ii. 


qno(ilo)niUJn, 296 


po<r(i|tii, 301 




paet(ua). 310 




pulcber, 2(1 




-polo-, »8« 


raeemne, 349 


palHin, 273, 278, 300, 371 


radix, 348 


pultaru, 375 


raptim. 264 


puluoris, 279 


ratie. 118 


[iiiluii. 105,279 


ration cola, 278 


puneluri), 163 


mucus, 195 


punffo. ill. 


Reate. 347 


panio, 1'J4 


rec|e)ciiii, 297 


papillae, 293 


recino,. 207 


}jii['ii|;i, »13, 209 


regebaiu(i), 311 


purlitoirc, 2*8, 293, 299 


reg-i-men, 265 


purUK, 194 


rr^ii), Hll 




regit (i), ib. 


piiHillu», 390 n. 


rego, 408 


pusu«, i6. 


regont(i), 311 


patera, 195 


«tttrjam, 283 


puto, 101, 300 


reice, 2B7 


putrie, 1115 


relic nos, 333 


putt», 191 


relligio, 277 
remuiiseor, 135 


Q. 


reraus, 148, 351 


rcp.>:!iHns. -I'M, 'J!>7 


qifl, 3H(i 


ri'l-icitHli, 207, 301, 302 


i|:iilijiii;:iii(.n, 310 


retieeo, 267 


q micro, 332 


rittulit, 270 


qiiLvHUitor, 291, 209 


ridet, 307 


cputeso, H32 


rinoB, 347 


qunuHtor, HB3 


robigo, 268 




rotfS, 310 


(]uan'i, 310 


Roraa, 317 


qnnltiior, 98, 390, 9!>l 


ros, 818 


ιμιο, 69, 139, 308,309 


nilii? ll nisei, 281 " 


q not in, 283 


ruber, 118, 123. I'.K, 33 


qaori'lU, 20, 277, SAG 


nil-i-iiuinlus, -i.'l, ">2 


quc»(noui. pi.), 212 


m9to, 407 


Vqiiii !"» 


mere, 348 


gulJ, 80S 

•jiiiiH, U5, 363 
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ο, 49 


scrofa, ib. 




ο, 152 


Vsec, 201 




;, 262 


ee(c)tiu8, 375 




,152 


secundus, 50, 262, 384 




ι, 195 


secuntur, 286 




lius, ib. 


secuta, 384 n. 




ram, 351 


se, sed, 308, 816 




is, 123 


sedeo, 188. 
sedes, 209, 313 


r 


S. 


segmentum, 201, 374 
Be(i)ungo, 351 




Γη. 


selb, 333 η., 372 




179 


senatuos (gen.), 259 




iae, 239 


senex, 304, 305, 30$ n. 




ms, 338 


septem, 213, 264 




ficus, 276 


eept(em)aesifl, 297 




is, 385 


sepultus, 278, 374 




t, 185 


septimei (loo.), 242 


■ 


J, ib. 


sequontur, 286 




267 


sequor, 50, 188, 384 




50 


series, 150, 188 




,311 


sero, 179 




e)tum, 293 


serra, 372 




3,267 


seruasso, 296 




ι, 150 


serum, 150 




lium, 374 


seruos, 260 




-i-monia, 265 


serne, 188 




,401 


seruos, 260 




itus, 351 


set, sed, 316 




282, 294 


sen, seue, 245 




l)s, 294 


sibi, 333 




a, 179 


sic(e), 47 n. 




•nus, 188 


Siculus, 278 




, ib. 


sideris, 279 




re, 212 


sido, 251 




llum, 317 


siem, 50, 283 




lola, 287 


sigillum, 294 




os, 192 


signum, 282, 294 




372 


silua, 19 


1 


:p,42 


sim, 50 




>, ib. 


similis (simnl), 284 




Qum, 374 


sinrfllimae, 304 




s, 216 


simpulus, 386 n. 




itus, 280 


sinciput, 297 




I, 162 


sin(e), 311 




o, 162, 314, 401 


sinietro, 293 




., 216, 251 


-sio, 295 n. 




di, 270 


ei-et-o, 178, 269 




175 


sitim, 264 




, 212 


siue, 311 n. 




e,216 


-so, 295 n. 




), ib. 


soboles (suboles), 284 




s, to. 


eoeer, 348 




)tus, 240 


eocius, 188 




>re, 338 


eocordia faecotdi&V ^& 





J, ib. 
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foladnm, 876 
sollennis, 297, 277, 373 
•oilers, 373 
solH-citus, 96, 373 

anTliniln« level 
■QUllMlfM, Of 9 

follnf, ib. 

•©loo, 151, 284* 334 

tomnus , 322, 374 . 

tona, 838 

eonere, 291 

sonus, 189 

•opio, ifc. 

sopor, 189, 348 

•oror, 305, 307, 348 

sos, 47 n. 

•o(u)of (sans), 246 n., 833 

sparsns, 350, 374 

Vepec, 4 d., 190 

speca=epica, 240 

■peci-men, 265 

sper-no, 49, 104 

sportula, 253 

spuere, 348 

sparine, 104 

squama, 372 

Vsta, 178 

stabulnm, 100 

stamen, 264 

■tatim, ib. 

Stella, 82, 156, 293 

ster-i-lis, 265 

sterula, 82 

steti, 270 

sti(g)mulus, 861 

stilla, 293 

stingao, 313 

stipare, 101 

sti(pi)pendium, 297 

etiua, 101 

Btlatue, 348 

stlites,' 12 

-sto (euperl.), 294 

Btudium, 198 

stultior, 807 

stultuB, 278 

stupere, 101 

stupor, ib. 

sua (d) si, 850 

sua(d)uie, 185, 851, 872 

sub, 4 n. 

sublim-is, 265 

Buboles, 149 

subs, 294 

eubtilis, 268 

suous, 884 

eufooo (fauc-), 245 



ennrigiuin, 185 
' «78 

1 



wrmTfiHB, 294, 372 
mm-p-tmn. 4X2 
eno, 141 
superbua, 255 
super-aHiim (eaL), 284 
anperne, 308 
Bnr(i)gQ, 297 
surripio, 267 
ear(ri)pui, 297, 301 
eurrupio, 267 
Bureum, 301 
suspicio, 191, 375, 876 
sustineo, 413 
susurrue, 172 
sutor, 141 

T. 

Vtab, 267 
tabellai v 238 
tabuleis, 241 
Vtao, 267 
Vtag, ib. 
tarpeseita, 19 
Tebere (aec.), 264 
techina, 259 
ted, 395 
Vteg, 188, 284 
teg(i)men, 294, 299 
tego, 847 
tegula, 188 
tela, 351 
temere, 100 
temetum, 847 
temperi, 279 
templo, 292 
tenax, 99 
tendo, 44, 99 
tene-brae, 100, 379 
teneo, 99 
tener, ib. 
tenuis, ib. 
tepe-facere, 269 
tepeo, 401 
-ter, 279 

ter-mino, 48, 210, 281 
tero, 42, 293 
terre (base), 266' 
terreo, 42 
terrestris, 265 
i«t-i-bvLie, 265 
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Teurisci, 194 

text(o)rina, 299 

tibi, 333, 338, 339 

tignum, 282, 374 

-tills, 265 

timeo, 391 

tinguo, 14, 282, 340, 387 

tintinnabulum, 165 

-tinus (tana), 281 

-tion, 25, 389 

titillare, 172 

titnbare, ib. 

(t)latum, 348 

-to (pronom.), 294 

toga, 188 

tonitru, 99, 847 

-tor, 129 

torculum, 384 

torpeo, 347 

torqueo, 42, 384 

torques, 42 

torreo, 372 

tortus, 351 

tot(i), 311 

trac-si, 340 

tractus, 26 

tragi-comoedia, 266 

Vtrah, 340 

traiecere, 287 

tra(ns)icio, 351 

traxe (inf.), 295 

tremesco, 281 

trem J l \ bundus, 265 

tremisco, 281 
tremo, 42 
tremonti, 262 
trepidus, 42 
tribula, ib. 
tribulatio, ib. 
tribunicius, 376 
-trie, 25 
triobulus, 258 
triscurria, 170 
triticum, 42 
Triumpe, 360 
triumpus, 278 
Trupo (Trypho), 360 
tubi-cen, 265 
tugurium, 284 
tuli,270 
tulisti, 270 
tundo, 347 
turgeo, ib. 
turrim, 264 
turtur, 164 



V. 

ualde, 294 
Valentium, 378 
Valesium, ib. 
nanus, 351 
uapor, 348 
uariegare, 288 
uarietatis, ib. - 
Yarranus, 334 
uarus, 145 
Varusa, 334 
uber, 338 
uectum, 122, 340 
Vueh, 96, 122, 340 
uehiculum, 122 
ueh-i-tis, 49 
ueh-u-nt, ib, 
ueicos, 191 
ueis=uis, 241 
ueiuos, 191 
Vuel, 409 
uel(is), 311 
uella=uilla, 240 
uelle, 213 
uellem, 373 
uenieit, 241 
uenire, 348, 388 
uenter, 348 
uentus, 145 
Vuer, 49, 333 
uer, 158, 333 
uerbiuelitatio, 299 
uerbum, 149, 338 
uerecundus, 265 
uereor, 113, 134, 149 
Vergili (gen.), 287 
uermis, 348 
uerna, 142, 332 
uerrere, 145 
uertex, 279 
uers-i-bus, 265' 
uersiplllis, 299 
uertigo, 268 
Vertum(e)nus, 210, 278 
• Vues» 143 
ue(s)er, 333 
uespa, 16 
uesper, 327 
uesta, 252 
uestis, 143 
ueteris, 279 
ueternus, 327, 332 
uetus, 327 
nia, 12ft 
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uioions, 877 


Vlyaeee, 818 




nict(o)rii, 293, 301 


umbo, 278 




nicus, 146, 248 


amernfl, 209, 334, 406, 410 




uideo, 833 


-nnio, 373 n. 




uidlt, 807 


umor, 834, 851, 400 






tuumim-iB, 265 




uiftuB, 896 n. 


unci•, «9 




uigilando, 809 a. 


nndecim, 297 




nigilfie), 811 


unguis, 339 




nipnti, 314, 349, 407 


qoo., 189, 215 




-ni (pi.), 491 


noco. 189, 213, 384 






Vool, 213 




uilicua, 265 


VolcanuB, 287 




njllnH, 328 


nolgaris, 379 




aim, 264 


uoIhub, 237 




uimen, 144, 193 


nolo, 213, 327 




uinc(u)lum, 277, 292, 299 


nolens, 874 




nindemia, 232 


nolt, 287, 291, 299 




nindex, ib. 


noltos, 287 




oimlioo, 281, 283 


nnlnor-ie, 265 




ninom, 193 


nolnmne, 262, 276 




uiola, 284 


uoluu, 213 




nil, 133, 145 


■nolna, 287 




oirago,293 


uomerie, 279, 811 




aires, 338 


no mo, 313 




niigo, 292 


-nonsus, 146 




niro(m), 260, 356 


uorare, 116, 171; 348, 888 




airai, 145 


no», 47 n., 370 




nie (vb.), 409 


npilio, 384 




uifsitin, 333 


npnpa, 164 




ΤΙΪΒΪΙΒ (uib-bub), 378 


urgnere, 387 




uiti (nom.), 310 


uro, 332 




uitiB, 144, 193 


v'u*. 141, 142 n. 




uitisator, 31 n. 


πβ(β)ηβ, 831, 373 




nitta, 144 


□stum, 141 




niuere, 335, 3Θ7 


nstue, 873 




uiuont, 262 


η to bare, 263 




nix (uiciue), 294 


atere = uteris, 263 




midsjeni, 295 






ulna, 209 


ut(i], 311 ' 




-ulo, 293 


n(ni)dna, 294 






uxor, 304 




nls, 294 






nltne, 351, 374 


Z. 




uhila, 164 




ul ulo, ίό. 


zona, 19 
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